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document dating from the reign Henry suffi- 
ciently rare interesting, and the printing the present 
example (apparently unknown Madox and other authorities) 
needs, therefore, has, besides, large number 
interesting questions attached it. The transcript and the 
compilation notes from the Pipe Rolls and most the other 
sources used are the work Miss Stead, upon which 
have based the following introduction. 

roll three narrow membranes, fastened together 
chancery fashion (head tail), which are 198 lines writing 
with several headings notes. The endorsement fragmentary— 
Debita Willelmi Cart’ but the first entry recto makes 
clear the nature the roll—Hic est compotus debitorum Willelmi 
Cade quibus ipse habuit cartas debitorum. This heading 
applies apparently the matters mentioned Il. 1-96. 
Within this portion have three distinctions, between the 
charters cophino rubeo (down 42), cophino virgis 
(to 84), and hanapario rubeo (to 1.91); the position those 
between this and not specified. After there 
space followed the heading, Debita eiusdem Willelmi Cade 
inventa taleis sine cartis; and this list followed the 
note 191), Sea talee sunt ibi que sunt Only five 
entries appear after this, followed space and final note 
debt attornatione Lundonia. 

attention was first called the document the Editor this Review. 
indebted particularly for help collation colleague Mr. 

Whatever interpretation put this rather difficult word makes little difference 
the explanation the roll, and therefore leave the question open. might 


mean shortened (by breakage deliberately, the latter case possibly covering the 
previous payment or, conceivably, having writ attached.’ 
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The form entries, with additions and small variations, 
the same throughout—the name the debtor followed the 
amount. After the amount many add details the security— 
super terras suas per plegium (of A.B.) per fidem suam 
and the land security (as 8); one case 69) the land 
pledged for ten years; again have the addition per 
taliam duabus taleis 98). Variants are A.B. debet 
debito Regis A.B. A.B., who has occurred 
already, per aliam cartam 33); A.B. debent quas rece- 
perunt lana sua, where the wool apparently the pledge 
A.B. debet solvere apud Lundoniam 40). After the sum come 
very frequently the words per taliam, and practically always 
the name district place, from which notes appears that 
one entry relates Scotland, thirteen entries Flanders, five 
Pont Audemer, two Rouen, one entry Normandy, and 
one Ponthieu; the remaining references being English 
counties places. The per taliam does not occur after the part 
(ll. 1-96) devoted debts which Cade had charters, which 
charters the tallies are evidently supplementary. Both the per 
taliam (in many cases) and the place-entries (in all) are un- 
doubtedly additions,* and they are accordingly printed italics 
here, though they are hand similar that the main part 
the roll. Both writings may, without any attempt exact 
dating, referred with some confidence the early part the 
reign Henry II. Certain indications, such the trick 
capital -sciR’, suggest clerk who had some connexion with 
the exchequer while the unusual Latinization French form 
seen Nicolscira 28), combined with such forms Pontiu 
154) and 193), looks like the work one 
foreign origin. 

This, then, the roll debts which had been still were 
owing one William Cade: much plain from the heading. 
Moreover, Cade apparently dead longer reckoned 
with although said one that debet solvere 40) and 
have carte sunt cophino, yet have also 193) A.B. 
also that this roll has been probably compiled, certainly gone 
through, some other than Cade: marce sunt abrase 
cartis not the remark man dealing with his own 
business nor are the words debita inventa 97), nor the eius 
carta dicit quod est plegius 73), nor the sicut dicunt 158). 
Further, the person persons who used the roll thus did so, 
appears, exchequer interest the fact that the document 


This may deduced not only from the writing but from cases where (as, 
33, 42) the second writer has had squeeze his words into inadequate space. 
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came first light the remains the Ancient Miscellanea 
the king’s remembrancer’s department the exchequer com- 
bines with the writing suggest this theory, which made 
almost certainty the added notes 125, 134, and 154, 
ostendatur Regi and 35) Finally, 
come the amount involved. There are some slight difficulties 
here, due indication the employment (not unexpected 
the date which have assigned the roll) more than one 
standard—we have the phrases parvum and magnum 
pensum pondus occasional entries payments due, 
made, kind. Making, however, rough calculation find 
that William Cade had, according this roll alone, dealings 
which amounted something like the enormous sum £5,000 
and this total less than two hundred separate sums. 

Before touching the questions who and what position was 
the man whose business was such magnitude, may perhaps 
consider carefully the only other question remaining upon the 
surface the roll—the identity his debtors. These form 
highly interesting collection, and make very important addition 
the information given Delisle’s alphabetical list worthies 
the reign Henry the proper working out this involves, 
however, the desirable but very lengthy tracing out all the 
prominent characters the reign the Pipe Rolls, matter 
upon which the French scholar has only all Pipe Roll 
references persons occurring our document have been 
examined for the purposes the present article, but would take 
far too much space set out the results detail. 

Analysing, then, these names, without going deeply into their 
historical interest, find first among the sureties the king 
himself 12, Further, the names include, occasionally 
sureties but generally debtors, number royal officials. 
have 42) the treasurer, Richard, son Niel, the author 
the Dialogus Scaccario, and his uncle the bishop Ely 
81), justiciar and former the two chamberlains 
William Mauduit 172) and Henry fitz Gerald 13, and 
the steward Manasser Biset 165): all these are, course, 
well-known witnesses Henry’s charters. have also three 
justices, Walter fitz Robert (ll. 27, 38), Guy Rufus, dean 
Waltham 130), and Richard archdeacon 
Poitiers 98) and the constable Lincoln Castle, Richard 


further indication, the debito Regis ll. 65, 75, dealt with below, 
220. should noted that the exchequer tricks writing occur this 
second hand. 

one case have note that the debt incurred the small was paid 
the large scale (1. there very important suggestion possible scale 
values 128, where amount given £20 marks parvum pondus. 
this rate Cade’s interest the debt works out per cent. 
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Haye 35). Then there are ten men who were one time 
another sheriffs, including Gervase Cornhill 198). Several 
ecclesiastics have been already mentioned, but may add 
Gilbert Foliot (ll. and probably 163), and there mention 
two other bishops 51, have also Geoffrey archdeacon 
Canterbury (1. 56), the well-known chronicler Ralph 
archdeacon London 44), the prior and convent Merton 
58), the monks Louth Park 6), the abbot St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury 96), and number other names. 
have the earls Clare 29, 142), Gloucester 30), Alba 
Mara (no less than five times, 37, 43, 52, 53, 123), and 
Leicester 45); Earl Geoffrey [de Mandeville] (ll. 59, 95), and 
the count 41, 61). Among other names well known 
from charter and other sources are, quote only few, those 
Robert, advocate Bétun 12), Pharamus [of Boulogne} 
23), Walter Wahell 39), one the holders the 
barony, Ernald Bosco 45), Seher Quenci (1. 100), Richard 
Canvilla 156), and Bernard St. Valéry (ll. 22, 183). 
may add here that bishops and earls are mentioned rule 
their title and not their name; the name Geoffrey 
Mandeville, however (“Comes Gaufridus ll. 59, 95), 
may taken indication that this roll was compiled not 
later than and, the other hand, Alexander was not 
sheriff Stafford till Henry II; and other indications give 
probable date 1165-6. 

With regard the persons assigned places without the 
realm need say little except that the single Scottish entry, 
with its unique addition nichil, may compared with two 
entries the Pipe Roll Henry Monetarius debet 
decem libras sed aufugit Scotiam (Norfolk) and similar entry 
concerning Willelmus Monetarius (Bedford and Buckingham) 
these, combined with the arrangement not harbour each 
other’s criminals made treaty between Henry and the 
king Scotland, indicate that the latter country had proved 
convenient refuge. may mention conjunction with this the 
fact that the places here noted are one two cases not those 
which the persons concerned are known have held lands 
also the fact that where land surety mentioned many 
words the county given does rule tally one case where 
‘the sureties mentioned are two counties 14) both these 
are added. Similarly, the places assigned abbots and convents 


See below, 214. 

The spelling his name the present case, Dici, may possibly throw some 
light the vexed question the locality from which came. 

See Delisle, Recueil des Actes Henri introduction, 373. 

For instance, that Bernard St. Valéry 22, 183). 
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are always correct while men like Robert and William Rouen 
and the Homines Bolonia, who are labelled London, may 
supposed foreign merchants resident there. the other 
hand, the earl Alba Mara, who occurs more than one entry, 
referred more than one county. Probably these county 
references are not intended more than general indication 
where the debtors might possibly 

the remaining creditors, some appear merely Christian 
names some (to take only one instance, Bailol 166) 
are familiar, but not immediate importance some are quite 
obscure these last Walter Villanus 70) and Carpentarius 
182) seem suggest the magnitude their liabilities 
that surnames, even this early date, are not taken 
too literally. 

The succession lands this period, except under special 
circumstances (as, e.g., where serjeanties occur), not always 
easy trace. But least one instance the land here men- 
tioned pledged was not the successors Pharamus 
23) continued enjoy Martock and Wendover for some time 
after this date the other hand, the possibility forfeiture 


was taken into account may trust the addition valet 
vadium 


are now position attack our two most important 
points—Who was William Cade? and what the nature the 
financial affairs which gave him business considerable 
scale with people such varied stations? for the first 
question, Delisle tells only that Cade occurs the Pipe Rolls 
the first few years Henry the learned French scholar 
does not mention any occurrence his name among the witnesses 
Henry’s charters nor the notice him Eyton, who 
the authority record the Pipe Roll money paid 
Cade’s hand Eleanor, wife Henry II, that Cade was the 
queen’s household. This only assumption; but Eyton 
also grant the king Eustace, son William 
Cade, and charter, printed the and witnessed 
Magnavilla, Richard Luci, Reginald Sancto 
Walerico, Jocelyn Balliol, and William Cade, which assigns 
the end the year 1164. This second charter has 
appearance forgery, but not found the place which 
the Monasticon assigns it, nor apparently elsewhere. Madox 


The Flanders items are dealt with below, pp. 214, 

Collinson, History Somerset, iii. 

Op. cit. 69. Henry Devon. 

Op. cit. 66, The document the Public Record (Duchy 
Lancaster, Royal Charters). 653 (ed. 1817). 
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has only few quotations from the Pipe Rolls (all dealt with 
below) offer, together with suggestion that Cade 
belong the Treasury’. have not been able find 
charters witnessed Cade any other place than those 
mentioned, with one important exception. Mr. Round has 
described the Calendar Documents, grant, which 
dates 1150-3, Hugh Chileham, son Foubert 
Dover, the abbey St. Bertin: Cade witnesses this charter 
with, amongst others, the abbot St. Augustine’s. 
Mr. Round gives private deed, being notification Richard 
Luci that Gervase Cornhill has quitclaimed property 
Lewisham and Greenwich the abbey St. Peter’s, Ghent. 
This deed, which the editor dates witnessed Cade 
along with the count Guisnes, Henry fitz Gerald and others 
and followed another the same purport and date, which 
witnessed also Cade’s brother Baldwin. These deeds add 
something other indications which have Flemish con- 
nexions for Cade—indications which might supported 
Flemish sound one two the names our roll Staas, 
64) which are not definitely assigned Flanders they attach 
him little the county and they show him as, some 
sort, companion men importance whom know elsewhere. 
They may also suggest that, though English archives fail 
produce much evidence Cade witness, foreign ones might 
conceivably add more our knowledge this point. 

William Cade, then, was person who during the reign 
Henry had financial and other dealings with people all 
classes the realm, from the king downwards, and with certain 
foreigners, notably Flemings and whose affairs, when died, 
involving debts, paid unpaid, very large amount, 
some way interested the exchequer: who nevertheless hardly 
ever appears witness royal charters and had, fact, only. 
much traceable connexion with the court prevents from 
saying that had none; and whose affairs were being settled, 
presumably his death, about the year 1166. 

turn the only remaining sources information— 
the Pipe Rolls, the Red Book, and the Black Book and first 
may dispose small group entries which give direct and 
clear information upon our question. First there William 
Cabus the Pipe Roll Henry whom tempting 
identify with our Cade, only because the coincidence that 
there appears company with two out four his 
co-signatories the charter cited above. This, however, 
merely conjecture, involving, besides, the supposition 


Middlesex, ed. Hunter, 1833, 152. 
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error the scribe the roll, and any case adds little our 
knowledge. From the Pipe Rolls Henry have add 
the quotation Eyton already cited first that Cade appears 
very frequently the Rolls from the second the eleventh 
year Henry II, and secondly that the eleventh was 
probably dead had departed from the realm; since find 
this year reference the expense carting wine 
Willelmi Cade (who have not previously appeared), and since 
another entry the earl Arundel accounts for twenty shillings 
debito Willelmi Cade. This date coincides with that already 
deduced from our roll and does not conflict with Mr. Round’s. 
Then there the fact that Henry Cade received the 
sum £38 6s. Od. pro auro coronam Regis regalia paranda. 
Henry find him receiving £100 adducendos ser- 
vientes here have again isolated and casual 
connexion with the court and again suggestion Flemish 
connexions. Finally, from the third the seventh year Cade 
accounted for the farm Dover, for which the sheriff Kent 
had previously been responsible :*4 Henry the sheriff 
again appears here, accounting for three years. With this 
Kentish connexion may couple the statement the Red 
Book that Cade had land Hoi (presumably Hoo) Kent. 

All this adds little the sum our knowledge derived from 
Eyton, Delisle, and our own roll. But when come consider 
other Pipe Roll references are astonished find Cade, over the 
period already indicated, continually receiving, without any reason 
assigned, large sums the king’s order. Practically always the 
form these entries the same: sheriff accounting for his 
farm allowed considerable sum solutis Willelmo Cade per 
breve Regis. Occasional payments this kind are not uncommon 
the Pipe Roll, but they frequently include some statement 
the expenditure for which they are destined, and has generally 
been presumed that they always represented disbursements 
royal accountant the discharge his business. Cade 
received this way ten years about payments being 
made him every county except Westmorland, Durham, and 
Northumberland. 

are thus faced now with two questions—the meaning 
our roll and the meaning the Pipe Roll entries. connexion 
with the first these have consider the phrases per taliam 
and taleis the hand the original scribe, and per taliam 


Pipe Roll, Berkshire. Pipe Roll, London and Middlesex. 

appears from the Red Book (p. 648) that Cade had also accounted the first 
year Henry 

649. The Red Book also (p. 17) attributes Cade the possession knights’ 
fees Buckinghamshire further trace this has been found. 

More exact amounts are mentioned below. 
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that the commentator. strict exchequer practice the 
tally purely receipt, duplicate, for money but 
later times (from about Edward earlier, till the nineteenth 
century the tally frequently used cheque, being made 
out before any payment the exchequer’s debtor took place 
and given over creditor the exchequer cash. 
impossible say how early this practice may have been use 
connexion either with exchequer with private tallies and 
the question exactly how Cade had used those mentioned here. 
the whole may inferred that per taleam, attached 
debts which are told that had evidence the shape 
charters, taken with the statement that there were some debts 
which had tallies but charters, must mean that the debts 
were owing and that both the tallies and charters were evidence 
that fact unless the debts were not his own, but moneys 
collected him behalf the exchequer, which case the 
tallies would represent receipts, ready made out, for him give 
(or which had given) those who paid must remembered 
this connexion, that the case the private use tallies they 
would employed the first step the transaction, the 
incurring the debt, whereas debt owing the exchequer 
generally either undisputed evidenced some other way, 
and the tally comes when liquidated. the other hand, 
the statement that A.B. owes much duabus taleis, per 
taleam, might taken mean either that this roll 
exchequer debtors entrusted Cade, collector such debts, 
and that one these debtors when came his account would 
produce not cash but tally, indicating that his case Cade had 
collected else that the original scribe (as distinguished from 
the commentator who added what have italicized our text) 
was indicating the existence tally well charter. 

The question, therefore, what the meaning these two 
groups tally references and were they private exchequer ones, 
resolves itself into the question whether can find the 
Pipe Rolls evidence Cade collecting these debts whether, 
fact, they can identified with the sums have found him 
receiving those records. can answer this very briefly the 
negative. Out all the entries this roll only two cases 
find royal debtor paying Cade the exact sum attached 
his name our roll. Nor, the other hand, can say 
that this roll debts still owing, still owing with few 
exceptions: for first, the persons our document who have the 
special tally references (those which have been suggested 

See below, 218. 


Philip Kima 89), for whom see Pipe Roll Henry II, Yorkshire and 
Alexander (1. 169), whose payment under Staffordshire the same roll. 
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meaning possibly future appearance the accountant the 
exchequer with tally place cash)—these persons never 
appear with such tally; secondly, cannot, alternatively, 
make the difference between what people paid Cade and 
what they owed the exchequer agree with the amounts our 
roll; and thirdly, search the Pipe Rolls down late date not 
only fails show any the names from our roll appearing with 
the same amount debt attached them here given, but 
large number cases fails produce their names the royal 
records any form. 

The conclusion cannot avoided: have here the roll 
debts Christian usurer, the first one known who 
worked large scale; might almost call him the first 
English financier whom record has been found. this position 
Cade interesting figure for the Jews, when Henry came 
the throne, were only beginning emerge, and any case 
record their transactions early this remains us; and 
though has collected few instances Christian usurers 
they involve only very small amounts, while there evidence, 
except the sneer Becket’s that Gervase Cornhill 
friend Cade, have seen) was anything more than 
mortgagee who foreclosed. The debts were probably still 
owing Cade his death, which time, may 
they would naturally escheat the Crown. The collection 
them for the king’s benefit would not necessarily (or probably) 
figure upon subsequent Pipe Rolls. 

turn the question where Cade came from. His name, 
which written Cade the manuscript without any sign 
abbreviation, very curious one for the date: presumably 
was pronounced disyllable, but that only adds the 
difficulty finding any meaning derivation for Turning 
the several indications his Flemish connexions are 
safer ground: they are, think, sufficient justify 
suggesting for him some relation the Flemish 
Kent, the only county with which find him very definitely 
connected. According the chronicles the accession Henry 
was the signal for the disappearance the lawless Flemings 

History the Exchequer, ch. viii. 

See William Canterbury, Vita Thomae, Robertson’s Materials for 
the History Thomas Becket, 100. 

Cf. Dialogus (Oxford edition), 136 and notes, and Glanvill, vii. 16, 2-4. 

indebted the Editor for the suggestion that the absence preposition 
the article may perhaps exclude words indicative trade location, and that 
might nickname. Another suggestion (made Mr, Turner) would 
connect with the name Chad. The Red Book gives spelling Kade and genitive 


William FitzStephen, Vita Thomae, Robertson’s Materials, iii. 19; and 
William Newburgh, bk. ii, ch. 
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but Flemish immigration has always played important part 
English economic life, and know that others more 
peaceful description continued reside and trade England. 
dismissing the more private side Cade’s life may perhaps 
conjecture that was Fleming the peaceful’ kind, but 
the same time not unconnected with the Kentish colony 
Stephen’s time. 


There remains one other matter—an important one. 
have obviously this roll Cade’s debts very interesting 
comment every department the finance the time. 
remembered that the period which have assigned 
that immediately preceding the beginning the Jews’ chief 
activities England. few years after this Jewish wealth had 
become the bank, the capital, into which king and nobles alike 
dipped whenever they needed cash: out the Jews’ money 
stone castles were built, and abbeys; they financed Strong- 
bow’s expedition Ireland and little later was upon their 
funds (duly safeguarded for the purpose) that the kings Richard, 
John (particularly), Henry III, and, until they were utterly 
depleted, Edward drew freely, whenever they were need 
cash, means extortionate talliages. But during the first 
few years the reign Henry they were, may again con- 
jecture, merely ‘emerging’ creditores repetendos and 
comparison with those the Jews, whom apparently anticipated, 
that Cade’s dealings show the most interesting light. And there 
another Edward have already noted, was 
the habit anticipating the payment his income the use 
the later exchequer bills. This practice points only one thing 
—the breakdown the exchequer system annual half-annual 
payments. possible that our present investigation shows 
this breakdown occurring much earlier than had previously been 
suspected that the king used Jewish financiers before talliages 
the Jews were invented and that this matter again Cade 
anticipated the Jews 

The point this. every characteristic the Pipe Roll 
payments the usurer Cade are exactly paralleled those 
which have been noticed being made the Jews the 
early part Henry reign. Mr. Jacobs, finding these large 
sums paid over them per breve Regis, concludes that the 
king had begun employ them travel over the kingdom 
collecting the moneys which his officers would otherwise bring 
the exchequer. The suggestion difficult for various 


matter has been worked out article Archacologia, vol. 
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reasons—such the fact that they were very seldom paid the 


whole the amount owing. But apart from these, was 
almost inevitable that the king, finding ready hand usurer, 
Jew Christian, with cash his possession, should borrow from 
him much possible and then allow him (this being age 
finance, not yet extortion) recoup himself application 
certain the king’s subjects with the king’s authority. 
not incredible that the king should resist the 
which his most important subjects yielded, especially when 
considered how speedily could repay, and when, according 
Mr. Jacobs, was already employing the lender the one 
position, that ‘collector’, necessary make the arrange- 
ment obvious and easy ?*4 seems clear that the 
Jews, Cade before them, for the king, this was 
only the completion transaction which had begun their 
advancing the money. 

may close this paper, then, with short detailed state- 
ment the financing (as have interpreted it) Henry 
the early part his reign, small contribution towards 
that complete account royal receipts and expenditures 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries which much needed. 
the second year the reign (there Pipe Roll for the 
first) Cade received the manner have described £333 odd 
the next year about £257; the fourth year £741; the 
fifth £483; the sixth £681; the seventh £882; the 
eighth £609. The sums that make these totals seldom fall 
below £10, even low. this eighth year occurs the first 
mention the Pipe Roll Jew being paid money—previous 
Jewish entries have only been occasional payments in: this 
year there are four payments Jews amounting £130. 
the following two years only two such payments are recorded, 
Cade the other hand receiving £569 and £977 odd. the 
next year (the eleventh) only four payments per breve Regis 
are mentioned altogether under the heading two being 
Cade and two Jews; those Cade amount only £81 
odd, those Aaron the Jew and Isaac the Jew (in Lincoln) are 
£100 and £316. the twelfth year see the last Cade 
single payment £35 odd. the same time the payments 
the two Jews mentioned above increase from two thirty, 
with totals £677 for Isaac and £286 for Aaron, the payments 
counties all over England. the following two 


point fact there actually occurs the Pipe Roll Henry (Lincoln) 
the following clear indication that sometimes did not: solutis per breve Regis 
usual phrase for the payments are discussing] Aaron iudeo libras quas 
Rex debebat. 
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years the number such payments again sinks, though Isaac 
the fourteenth year received about £500. 


possible that occasionally debtor the king might 
secure acquittance his obligation transferring his debt 
part the collector’ borrowing from Cade the usurer, 
speak, the money pay Cade the king’s assignee. The 
two cases noted above where the amount our roll corresponds 
with amount paid Cade the Pipe Roll might instances 
this, not mere coincidences. The same suggestion might also 
furnish explanation the phrase debito Regis (ll. 65, 75), 
which ought mean ‘in respect debt due the king’ 
indeed, the phraseology really makes this explanation 
probable, since there the debtor paying (or owing) pro respectu— 
for the privilege deferring payment the king’s debt. 
may that the curious phrase attornatione Lundonia 
197) yet another instance point. may 
rendered pledging’; elsewhere the word used persons 
being pledged respect money which has accounted for 
and conversely, have upon the combustion schedule the 
Chancellor’s Roll for Henry note that large amount 
the year’s income is, speak, pledge Cade (another 
proof, the way, that Cade lent the king well his 
Willelmo Cade librae viij solidi 
denarii. the present case suggest that the city London 
had found itself difficulties about one its dona the king 
and that the same occasion happened one the several ones 
upon which find, the Pipe Roll, that Cade was collecting 
part this royal due. such cases the financier would 
course secure double commission for single loan. 


JENKINSON. 


Public Record Exchequer, King’s Remembrancer, Miscellanea 
[lines] 
Hic est compotus debitorum Willelmi Cade quibus ipse habuit 
cartas debitorum. 


... filius Gaufridi super manerium suum Wdeham marcas 
wardus filius Radulphi .xx. marcas per plegium Reginaldi 


Warenna 

Robertus filius Hugonis quater .xv. libras super .xxv. 
libratas terre sue brantun’ bugedun’ erningwrd’ 
norhantscira. 


Herveus muntmorenci libras super sunedun’ perendun’ 
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Monaci parco Luda debent marcas quas receperunt 
lana sua quam Willelmus debuit habere .vj. solidos 


post mortem Teobaldi Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis 
marce sunt abrase cartis. 

Robertus Gant marcas super Hirleham per 
plegium. Roberti filii Hugonis .xx. marcis. Willelmi filii 

.xx. marcis. Walteri scoteni .xx. marcis. Rogeri 
filii Fulconis .x. marcis. et...... valet manerium 

10. super instauramento ita debet reddere per duas talias 

11. Magister Bartholomeus tilleberia .xl. marcas idem per 
aliam cartam .xxxvi. marcas dimidiam per taliam chent. 

advocatus Betun’ .c. marcas magnum pensum 
per plegium domini Regis super terram suam [boebi 
Anglia lincolscira. 

filius Geroldi .cc. per plegium domini Regis. 
per taliam essexa. 

14. Henricus Campania .xxxviii. marcas dimidiam super 
Westerham Fobbing’. essexa chent. 

15. Nicolaus tresgoc .xii. marcas per plegium Gaufridi tresgoc. 

16. Bertrannus Bulemer .xxx. libras. per taliam. 

17. Abbas monachi Rocha .xxii. pensa lane cum saccis. 
.mm. .cc. vellera cum saccis Everwicscira. 

18. Rannulfus Belmez .xxxv. marcas per taliam. Salopes- 

19. Odinellus umframvilla libras per taliam. Norhumber- 
land. 

20. Robertus filius umfridi .xxx. libras per plegium Comitis clara 

21. munbrai [quater libras per fidem suam 
fidem filii sui Everwicscira, 

22. sancto Walerico .xxxviii. marcas dimidiam. 
per taliam. middelsexa. 

23. Pharamus redditum mardoc Wendoura termino pasce. 
sumerseta. 

land. 

25. Marsilius monachus sancto Bertino .c. summas frumenti .c. 
summas ordei summas avene .xxx. summas pisarum 

26. trallea per taliam marcis. chent. 

27. Walterus filius Roberti libras per fidem suam 
plegium hominum suorum. essexa. 

28. Simo filius Simonis .xx. libras per plegium Philippi fratris 
per taliam. Nicolscira. 

29. Comes clara [erasure] .x. marcas per plegium hominum 
suorum per taliam Essexa. 

Written above the line. quater struck through. 
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Comes Gloecestria marcas pro Comitissa Haewisa 

Ricardus vicecomes hamtescire libras .xii. solidos 

Willelmus Ros libras per taliam chent. 

Robertus filius Hugonis per aliam cartam .quater xxti xv. 
libras .iij. solidos .ij. denarios super Erlingwrd’ Brantun’ 
Bugedun’ [in Norhamptonia superius est eodem 

Hamo prepositus Cantuarie .xli. marcas [et dimidiam super 
omnia tenementa sua que habet civitate Cantuarie extra. 

Ricardus vernun .x. libras per plegium Ricardi Haia. 

Willelmus vesci .iiii. pensa lane. Eboracscira. 

Comes Alba mara .xvij. libras per taliam. Eboracscira. 

Walterus filius Roberti .lv. marcas. 

Walterus Wahell’ libras argenti Bedefordscira. 

Prior sancto debet solvere .x. solidos apud Lundoniam. 

Comes Augo marcas per taliam. chent. 

Ricardus thesaurarius .x. marcas per taliam. Superiores carte 
rubeo cofino sunt 


Comes Alba mara .xxxv. pensa lane Eboracscira. 

Radulphus Dici Archidiaconus lundoniensis .lv. marcas 
per taliam. lundonia. 

Ernaldus Bosco marcas per plegium Comitis legrecestre- 
scire. 

Alanus filius Walteri .vii. libras per plegium Thome Lundonia. 
scocia. 

denarios. 

Willelmus Norwico .c. libras per fidem suam fidem Rannulfi 
Glanvilla per taliam marcas. 

Alselmus Candaueine libras .vi. libras sterlingorum 
.xlv. marcas magnum pensum super redditum suum 
anglia [in 

Philippus Kima .xx. libras per taliam. Lincolscira. 

Benedictus super tamisam .quater xx. marcas super terram 
suam lundonia. lundonia habet cartam 
taleam. lundonia. 

Comes Alba mara libras super kilnesam maneriis que 
sunt scripta carta sua Idem .xx. libras 

Gerardus Dunam marcas. chent. 


Before essexa word struck through. 
The struck through. Written above the line. 
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Willelmus Vesci libras. per taliam. Eborac- 

Gaufridus Cantuariensis Archidiaconus marcas per taliam. 
chent. 

Anselmus Candauem marcas argenti magnum 
pensum per essexa. 

Prior conventus meretuna .xl. marcas super vineam 
Sudtuna. 

Sewalus Osevilla .xix. libras per plegium Comitis Gaufridi. 

Henricus Kemeseth .xx. marcas magnum pensum. 

Comes Augo .quater marcas. chent. 

Willelmus Novilla .v. marcas taliam. 

Adam staas .xxv. marcas super terram suam menessa. 
chent. 

Mauricius filius Gaufridi summas [frumenti .xxx. 
porcos .i. curtallum pro respectu debito Regis. 

Rogerus Glanvilla libras per plegium Gilberti munt- 
fichet. essexa. 

Tomas Basset .xxv. marcas per plegium Henrici filii Geroldi. 

Thomas Lundr’ .xxx. marcas per taliam. Norhumberland. 

Balduinus ermingeham invadiavit sopeland .x. annos. 
die consecrationis Thome Archiepiscopi. [in essexa 

Walterus villanus .xxvi. marcas lincolnscira. 

Reginaldus cruce .xl. libras. 

Herveus muntmorenci .quater xxi. [et 
per taliam. Bedfordscira. 

Robertus Gant ix. marcas. per taliam eius carta 
dicit quod episcopus Lincolniensis est Oxeneford- 

Alanus Bettreden’ .x. marcas. per taliam. Norhantescira. 

Mauricius filius Gaufridi debet debito Regis 
marcas dimidiam essexa. 

Gilbertus Foliot .xvi. marcas per fidem suam. per taliam. 
Norhantescira. 

Adam Staas .x. marcas. chent. 

Willelmus Atrio libras super terram suam Bradebernam 
chent. 

Hervius muntmorenci .quater marcas super sunedun’ 

Henricus Kemeseth .xx. marcas magnum pensum. .x. 
marcas parvum pensum 
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81. Elyensis libras. Cantebrugescira. 

82. Robertus Gant .xxv. marcas magnum pensum per plegium 
Walteri Scotun’ Hugonis Scrop. lincolscira. 

83. Gilbertus muntfichet per taliam essexa. 

84. marcas dimidiam. chent. Superiores 
carte cophino virgis. 

86. carenci .c. marcas parvum pensum facient 
magnum pensum. Cantebrugescira. 

87. Gaufridus Lascivus Willelmus valein’ Rogerus Glan- 
villa .xx. marcas. 

88. Tomas Augo marcas. essexa. 

90. Geroldi .xx. marcas. 

91. Robertus Gant .c. solidos [in lincolscira Iste sunt 
hanapario Rubeo. 

92. Willelmus lancastria. cc. libras per taliam. [Norhumber- 
land. everwicscira lonesdal’ per Gaufridum valoniis. 

93. Idem .xxviii. marcas .x. solidos. per taliam. 

94. Simon crai .vii. libras [per taliam chent. 

95. Comes Gaufridus .c. libras. essexa. 

96. Abbas sancto Augustino .c. libras. 

97. Debita eiusdem Willelmi Cade inventa taleis sine cartis. 

98. Ricardus Pictavensis Archidiaconus .xxx. marcas. duabus 
taleis. lundonia. 

99. Petrus Bello Campo .v. marcas. Wirecestrescira. 

100. Seherus quenci .xx. marcas. Cantebrugescira. 

101. Walterus turroc marcas. essexa. 

102. Anseis [de .x. libras. essexa. 

103. Robertus Rothomago marcas. lundonia. 

104. Willelmus coterel .xx. libras apud sanctum audomarum. 

105. lanbin’ aalardus oices marcas .vi. marcas 
.v. solidos .vi. denarios apud sanctum audomarum. 

106. Philippus Eggebrandus .c. marcas. dimidiam 
loc’ everwic. 

107. Adam Catmera .xi. libras Berckescira. 

108. Simo filius Werri .xxii. marcas parvum pensum. flandria. 

109. Willelmus filius Richoldi solidos. lundonia. 

110. Folbold’ monetarius. unam lestam lane est Berewic 
vel novo castello super tinam Norhumber- 
land. 

111. Ricardus orbec. xvi. libras .x. solidos Normannia. 

112. Willelmus coterel .c. marcas. apud sanctum 

Probably mistake for Comes. Written above the 
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Malgerus herveus Farewel .lxix. marcas apud sanctum 
audomarum. 

Willelmus frater leberci case .xx. marcas parvum pondus. 
apud sanctum audomarum. 

Hugo solidos. lundonia. 

Herbertus punteisa marcas. punteia. lundonia. 

Radulphus novo castello .xxii. marcas per plegium Herberti 
punteisa. apud Rothomagum. 

Albericus filius Christiane .xx. marcas. 

Willelmus Writela libras. essexa. 

Rocelin [vin .xxiiii. marcas dimidiam. lundonia. 

Marcius Ipra .xx. marcas Flandria. 

Comes alba mara .vij. marcas solidos. 

Ernaldus scutarius .xv. libras. lundonia. 

Stephanus Sankevilla .xl. solidos. Regi ostendatur. 

Magister Bartholomeus .viii. libras. chent. 

Paganus clericus episcopi Elyensis solidos. Cantebruge- 

Petrus punteisa .xx. libras. vel .xl. marcas parvum pondus. 
lundonia. 

folbold’ monetarius libras. 

Wido rufus marcas. essexa. 

Radulphus crudwein marcas. Lundonia sanctum edmun- 

dum. 

Sewalus de, Osevilla .viii. marcas. Berchescira. 

Homines Bolonia .xx. marcas. parvum pondus. 
lundonia. 

Gaufridus parvus .x. marcas. ostendatur Regi. 

Walterus hethfeld .xx. libras. essexa. 

Paganus fobbing .xiiii. libras .xv. solidos .x. denarios. 
essexa. 

Michael Furnes .x. libras. Gaufridi valoniis. 


Glocestrie .vi. marcas. essexa. 


Radulphus cheineduit solidos. hertfordscira. 

Rocelin vinitor .xviii. marcas. lundonia. 

Petrus presbyter Wdeham Willelmus ainolf .vi. libras. 

Comes Clara .xvi. marcas. 

Comes Augo libras. chent. 

fulcardus Belveic .iiii. libras. lundonia. 

lanbin’ marcas dimidiam. flandria. 

Graalene tame .vi. libras .x. solidos Ergenbodus 
paste. 

Robertus Bosevilla .xx. marcas. 

Gerebodus Ernalfus socius eius .x. marcas. Flandria. 

Robertus spalding .x. marcas. 
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Fromundus .xii. libras. lundonia. 

Willelmus monachus .xx. libras. lundonia. 

Walterus turnai libras. flandria. 

Frater Comitis pontiu solidos. puntiu. ostendatur Regi. 

Willelmus filius martini solidos. hantescira. 

Weardus Belvaco frater eius Petrus. solidos. 
lundonia. 

Lefwinus ores .xvi. marcas .x. solidos denarios. 
dicunt hec sunt firma placitis ores. chent. 

Stephanus Wandelinge .xi. flandria. 

Petrus Ernulfus .x. marcas .x. solidos flandria. 

Lefwinus ores .x. marcas. chent. 

Waardus Belvaco solidos. lundonia. 

Gillebertus episcopus .vi. libras. lundonia. 

Benedictus angervilla. dimidiam marcam. Wiltescira. 

Manaser Biset .x. marcas. Wiltescira. 

Walterus Bailol .viii. libras .i. fertun. flandria. 

Tomas Augo Walterus turroc .xx. libras. 

Bertolomeus Bataile libras .vi. solidos. denarios. 
apud Rothomagum. 

Alexander vicecomes Staffordescire .vi. libras .xi. solidos 
denarios. staffordscira. 

Tebaldus staples .xxxvi. marcas. flandria. 

Willelmus malduit .xii. marcas. essexa. 

Gerbodus scald’ solidos. Notinghamscira. plegium 
Nicolai 

Robertus Rothomago .xviii. marcas. lundonia. 

Walterus bec .v. marcas .xii. denarios. lincolscira. 

Adam Jernemutha .ii. marcas. 

Robertus Bailol Anseis .c. .xix. libras .vi. solidos. 
flandria. 

Magister Arnulfus marcas Archiepiscopi 
chent. 

Walterus Bernham .xiiii. marcas. [ess 

lebertus case .xx. marcas. flandria. 

Willelmus corfrein .xxx. libras. flandria. 

Carpentarius solidos. flandria. 

Bernardus sancto Walerico .v. marcas. parvum pondus. 

Robertus Rothomago .xxx. solidos. lundonia. 

Seherus monacus .xx. solidos. chent. 

Anseis .xviii. solidos. 

Tomas sancta margareta .i. marcam. chent. 


Corrected from See above, 224, 45. 
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Willelmus piron solidos. essexa. 

Gunora Radulphus filius eius .ii. marcas dimidiam. 

Robertus Rothomago .v. marcas. lundonia. 

Sex talee sunt ibi que sunt adbreviate. 

Willelmus Rothomago .xx. libras per taleam lundonia 


Tohannes burguinum debuit Willelmo Cade .xx. libras sine 

Thomas celarius Westmonasterio Willelmus cape .c. libras 

Gaufridus sancto eligio libras. 

Petrus filius Walteri .x. marcas. 


Atornatione Lundonia .quater .xx. libras .xix. libras per 
Willelmum filium Isabelle. 
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Campaigns the Dauphiny 1588-1747 


reigning houses have had their policy clearly mapped 
out for them physical environment was that the 
dukes Savoy, which may expressed the paradoxical 
formula, Warfare France means expansion Italy.’ 
Two circumstances favoured the dukes the practice this 
principle the first being their geographical position, the second, 
less obvious one, the early removal two possible rivals from 
the political arena. For the duke Savoy, the beginning 
(that is, during the eleventh and succeeding centuries), was not 
‘the porter’ but only one the porters the Alps. 
held the Great and Little Saint-Bernard and the Mont Cenis 
but the dauphins Vienne were the masters the Mont 
Genévre, while the counts Provence commanded for time the 
southern passes. The absorption the two latter provinces (the 
Dauphiny 1349, Provence 1481) certainly strengthened France 
against invasion, but Savoy attacked for attacking’s sake—or, 
other words, began hostilities order paid for discontinuing 
them—the prospects success were almost matter indiffer- 
ence the important fact was that during the great European wars 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the one surviving 
doorkeeper was able monopolize the profits his situation. 
Louis XIV would fain have treated Savoy his predecessors had 
treated Provence and the Dauphiny, but was too late: the 
princes Chambéry were already too far the road that led 
Rome. All their interests were with Italy and the Habsburgs who 
could help them there. Consequently have, pendant the 
main warfare northern and central Europe, those curious Alpine 
campaigns, whose apparent half-heartedness due two causes. 
the first place, there serious motive behind them. The 
allies are content French army kept occupied the Alps, 
prevent the concentration forces the central point 
the struggle, and the duke Savoy, having real interest 
the war, expends unnecessary effort upon it. the second 
place, the nature the ground forbids anything but war 
manceuvres. superioribus occupatis the key-note all 
Alpine warfare. Beside Blenheim and the operations 
the south-eastern frontier France appear tame and meaningless. 
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only when painted against their natural background that 
they reveal their true interest. 

appreciate them properly, then, must first study the 
topography the French Alps, least that region lying 
between Mont Blanc and the Lac Bourget the north, the 
Col Larche and the junction the Durance and the Buéch 
the south, which military operations were concentrated the 
track the frontier. Here the French Alps are clearly divisible into 
four zones, running roughly parallel their main axis, i.e. north 
and south.! Their differing geological and morphological charac- 
teristics, peculiarities climate and soil, interest the geographer,” 
but for the most important feature each the nature the 
facilities for communication which each affords. The first zone, east 
the valley and the plains Bas-Dauphiné, that the 
sub-alpine chains Préalpes’, the limestone mountains the 
Grande Chartreuse and the Vercors, the marly ranges the Diois 
and the Baronnies. Their eastern slopes overlook great natural 
highway formed chain broad valleys, those the middle 
course the Isére (Graisivaudan), the Drac, and the Durance. 
The principal link between this long line and the parallel valley 
the Rhone the Cluse Voreppe, the passage which the Isére, 
after its junction with the Drac, pierces the Préalpes. The second 
zone that the great central massifs, Mont Blanc, Belledonne, 
Grandes Rousses, Taillefer, Mont Pelvoux. These masses 
hard crystalline rocks, all (with the exception Taillefer) snow- 
crowned and are, strategically well 
geologically, the heart the French Alps, the region where 
the struggle over the scanty means communication rages 
most fiercely. The natural highways are the valleys the 
upper Isére (Tarentaise), the Arc (Maurienne), the Romanche 
and the Drac (Champsaur). The last named, which 
crosses the southern extremity the zone, differs character 
from the first three, but resembles them offering easy 
road. These lines communication follow system valleys 
strongly marked with the signs glacial erosion and sown 
with every kind obstacle—valleys with broken gradients, 
sometimes walled abrupt cliffs, divided rocky barriers, 
traversed only deep and narrow gorges, into series 
ill-drained marshy basins—strewn with boulders, ravaged 

See Lapparent, Géographie Physique, ch. xxii, and Févre 
Hauser, Régions Pays France, ch. ix. 


See Blanchard, Dauphiné, the Revue Mensuelle Touring-Club 
France, xxii™ année, janvier 1912. 

Bonney, The Building the Alps, The glaciers Belledonne are 
inconsiderable. The Vanoise, the other hand, has extensive glaciers, and though 
not geologically one the massifs might ranked with them 
strategic factor. 
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the spring floods. Where the marks glacial action are absent, 
Champsaur, the torrential character the streams militates 
equally against the convenient utilization their valleys. Land- 
slides, falls stones, the blocking the way the débris-fans 
built temporary torrents when the snows melt, all help 
make the great central barrier one the keys France. the 
third belt, named from its central district the ‘zone Brian- 
connais the presence great variety relatively soft rocks 
has allowed the cutting wider valleys and the establishment 
consequence much more practicable system communi- 
cation. This zone, well the second, crossed the 
upper valleys the Isére and the Arc; then comes the group 
valleys constituting the Briangonnais proper, those the 
Clairée, the Guisane, the Gironde, and the Durance itself. 
South these lie those the Guil (Queyras) and the Ubaye 
(Barcelonnette). These are all easy communication with the 
fourth zone, Piedmont, from whose lofty heights the tributaries 
the descend rapidly the plains northern Italy. 

The modern boundary, following the line water-parting 
between the affluents the Rhéne and those the Po, bears 
little resemblance the frontier the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This latter was legacy from the centuries confusion 
following the dissolution the empire Charlemagne, when the 
rival lords Vienne and Chambéry set out carve themselves 
principalities eastward the Alpine Both 
succeeded their object; but while the Dauphiny, like its 
southern neighbour Provence, gravitated towards France and 
was finally absorbed, Savoy shifted its centre gravity towards 
Italy and retained its independence. The boundary between 
the estates two local chieftains became thus the line which 
France under Louis XIV defended against the forces allied 
Europe. Leaving the Saint-Génix, the frontier cut 
obliquely across the four alpine zones described above. followed 
the Guiers its source the Guiers Vif, then mounting the 
summit Mont Granier, crossed the head the Graisivaudan be- 
tween Fort Barraux and Montmélian. Marked next the course 
the Bréda, later coincided with the line water-parting 
which lie the Cols Glandon, des Prés Nouveaux, and Galibier, 
far Mont Thabor. Here met the modern frontier, which 
followed eastward the Col d’Ambin. now crossed the valley 
the Dora Riparia below Exilles, and after cutting across that 
the Chisone, returned the Col Saint-Martin the modern 
line. Leaving again near Mont Viso, gave France the head- 
waters the Varaita, and Piedmont the whole valley the 


For the political history the western Alps, see Coolidge, The Alps 
Nature and History, ch. vii. 
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Ubaye. the south Barcelonnette, wandered confusedly 
among the southernmost 

This frontier existed from the end the fifteenth century 
the Revolution, the only serious modifications occurring 1713. 
bears the stamp its clearly the product 
circumstances, not the result the labours boundary com- 
mission. speaks too system communication imposed 
less advanced stage engineering achievement, when ridge 
does not always divide, nor valley because the early 
engineer finds easier carry his road over lofty pass than 
bring safely through narrow steep-sided section the 
valley. Take example the line Romanche-Guisane. The 
important point not the Col Lautaret, wide, easy pass 
despite its elevation (2,075 metres), but the narrow gorge below 
the village Mont-de-Lans, where the Romanche fills all the 
scanty space between two almost vertical walls hard rock. 
Until the early years the nineteenth century, when ‘it was 
found possible blast gallery across the cliff face 
the road had always been forced make considerable détour 
this point; but neither its first constructors, the Romans, 
nor their less skilled successors, had ever found any serious 
difficulty traversing the Col Lautaret. must also 
remembered that Alpine roadways, better, are fewer than 
formerly. Their number inversely proportionate their 
serviceableness and the cost their construction and upkeep. 
Hence often happens that single excellent high road, following 
the easy gradient river-valley, has replaced half dozen 
mule-tracks running higher level. the valley-roads im- 
proved, and traffic became concentrated upon them, the hill- 
paths, maintained principally use, tended fall into decay, 
and thus number secondary strategic lines were obliterated.’ 
consequence find that frontier surveyors the eighteenth 
century rather deprecate the improvement main unless 


See Montannel, Militaire Frontiére des Alpes, 1777, pp. 287, 599. 
(Documents Inédits, tom. iii, published the Académie Delphinale Grenoble, 1875); 
Sopheau, Variations dans Frontiére francaise des Alpes, Annales Géographie, 1894, 
183-98. 

Perrin-Dulac, Description générale Département 1806. 

The extension and subsequent shrinkage the glaciers the Pelvoux massif, 
during the latter half the eighteenth century, some the minor passes. 
For example, local tradition affirms that former years priest named Hanne was 
able come every Sunday the Col des Grandes-Sagnes Temple) from 
the Chalets Bérarde say mass there and return the same 
day. The point discussed Chaix, Préoccupations statistiques Département des 
1845, 81; Ladoucette, Hist. des Hautes-Alpes, 1848, Duhamel, 
Topographie hist. Grenoble, 1896, 17; Guillemin, Les 
anciennes des Glaciers the Annuaire Club alpin 1886, 
and Coolidge, Les Cols Glaciers des Alpes Dauphinoises, Grenoble, 1912, pp. 15-27. 

See J.-B. Bourcet, Communications ouvrir entre Grande Petite Route, 
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great care was taken preserve these lesser passages, valuable 
for scouting purposes and for turning movements, well 
for the collecting supplies. Finally, may said that the 
mobility Alpine army tended increase with every cam- 
paign, not only the strengthening its marching powers, 
but also the improvement the roads which used. Except 
points where natural obstacles called for the intervention 
the engineer, the feet the passers-by were, generally speaking, 
the principal instruments road-construction, that strategi- 
cally important road was likely much better condition 
the end war than the close period peace. 

The Alpine chessboard, then, with its oblique line division, 
offered field for very fine play, and the combatants became very 
skilled players. Its problems, worked out practice Les- 
diguiéres, Catinat, Berwick, and others, were formulated 
theory the Ingénieurs-Géographes who from about 1720 were 
busy surveying and fortifying the country. They pointed out 
that the frontier’s central feature the projection made the 
Dauphiny (including the transalpine portion the Briangonnais) 
into the heart the Savoyard The core this promon- 
tory consists the four great massifs Belledonne, the Grandes 
Rousses, Taillefer, and Mont Pelvoux, which together form shield 
for the great sub-alpine valley and the Cluse Voreppe, i.e. the 
approach the Rhone. This mountain barrier the vital point 
the French defence. Montannel, one the military writers above 
referred to, says that between the Col Lautaret and the Col 
Vars found the central point the line whether defence 
attack, and again, C’est sur pourtour Pelvoux que 
trouvent les principaux débouchés, les principaux postes, les 
principales positions frontiére des the east, 
the broad valleys the offered easy way 
attack upon Piedmont, the Mont Genévre and the Dora 
Riparia the Chisone. The two strongholds the projection 
were Grenoble, the arsenal and store dépét™ the entrance 
the Cluse Voreppe, and the advanced post 
guarding the Mont Genévre. position was more zealously 
defended than that for commanded network 


Bourcet, Mém. sur les Comm. entre Grande Petite Route, and the Observa- 
tions importantes Comte Marcieu, all the Documents annexes, Voyage 
dela Front. des Alpes Marquis Paulmy, 1752, ed. Duhamel, pp. 131-55, 169-73. 

Montannel, Topographie Militaire, 103 and Sopheau, op. cit. 

Topogr. Milit., section the Drac valley, pp. 113 

Aiguiton, Mémoire Militaire sur les Frontiéres France, part Des Places 
Dauphiné, printed Bourcet’s Mémoires Militaires (1801). 

Mémoire Dillon, Vault, Mémoires Militaires relatifs Succession 
Espagne, xi. 556 subsequent writers (La Blottiére, 1721, Montannel, 1777, P.-J. 
Bourcet, 1752, Aiguiton, 1753) little more than repeat Dillon’s statements. 
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valleys. Should fall, the French fortresses the Italian 
slope the Alps, Oulx and Exilles the Dora Riparia, Fénes- 
trelles and Pignerol the Chisone, would cut off from their 
base and must surrender, and several lines invasion would 
open the enemy, the lines turning the great mountain barrier 
the north and the south, and that which crossed almost 
its centre. 

turn this barrier was naturally the main object the 
duke Savoy. Under ordinary circumstances was more 
easily effected the north than the south, where long 
détour was necessary. the north, Savoy had the Mont Cenis and 
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the Maurienne, and nothing was easier than bring body 
troops this route Montmélian the head the Graisivaudan, 
about thirty miles from Grenoble and the passage through the 
But against this move the French defensive had its 
remedy. Grenoble and Briangon are linked together two roads. 
The more southerly, which passes the Drac, the Col Bayard, 
Gap, and the upper valley the Durance, was this time the only 
one available for wheeled hence its title ‘la Grande 
Route’. The northerly, Petite fit only for pedestrians 
and horses, crossed the Col Lautaret from the valley the 
Guisane that the Romanche, and rejoined the first Vizille. 
Despite its name, the Little Road was the utmost importance 
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strategically. was shorter four days’ march than the 
Grande Route. army encamped its central point, the 
plain Bourg d’Oisans, was position either fall back 
upon Grenoble, should that place threatened, advance 
the help could dispatch reinforcements the 
Col the east, the Col d’Ornon the west, 
any corps the Grande Route need support. the passes 
the north (Glandon, Prés Nouveaux, Galibier) could take 
flank army the Maurienne, bar its advance, cut its com- 
munications, harass its retreat. Even the difficulties the 
road enhanced its defensive value the series mauvais 
which were the despair the engineer was the military 
eye guarantee that hostile force would ever advance far 
along it. The Grande Route, itself less defensible, was pro- 
tected chiefly its greater distance from the Savoyard base 
operations. 

may sum the essentials the strategic situation thus. 
The French defensive the Alps, linked the operations 
the Rhone and the Var, must utilize the great central barrier 
cover the line the Graisivaudan and the Drac, and the gap 
the rampart the defended Grenoble. must 
guard against turning movement the south watching 
the passes which give access the Durance valley (Cols Larche, 
Vars, Longet). the north, possesses the Petite Route 
and its secondary paths valuable check upon the approach 
the enemy via Mont Cenis and the Maurienne. Montmélian 
must oppose Fort Barraux. the key the great 
barrier, may also made the base for offensive movements 
the direction Turin, the Mont Genévre and the Waldensian 
valleys. This place therefore frequent object the Savoyard 
attack. The alternatives are direct attack upon the Grande 
Route, southward raid from but the latter 
case, Savoyard army must occupy the Maurienne force, 
prevent Montmélian itself being taken the rear French 
troops coming from the Petite Route. the whole, the advan- 
tages are the side France, who profits the general 
configuration the western Alps. All the natural high roads, 
diverging towards the valley, converge upon Turin, 
that French invasion Italy gathers force goes, like the 
waters torrent collected from and poured out 
through narrow channel; while army invading France 

Montannel, op. cit., section the Romanche valley, pp. 161-2. 

particular five difficult spots between the Col Lautaret and Vizille, upon 
which money was already being spent 1509 (Archives Département 
2906), and which three centuries later still confronted the engineer Dausse. See 


essay ‘La Route the Annales Université Grenoble, tom. xxiv, 
no. 1912. 
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from Italy tends split and dissipate its energies, the 
same torrent will when leaves its gorge and spreads over 
the plain. 

much for the scene; now turn the action. The 
Alps are constantly filled with war, which rises the scale, 
through unrecorded tribal affrays, struggles the Dauphins 
with their northern disputes arising out the Italian 
expeditions, civil strife, the magnitude affair inter- 
national importance. This point reached when, the close 
the wars religion, the duke Savoy intervenes the conflict 
Bourbon against Habsburg. Then comes forward the first 
great exponent Alpine strategy large scale, Frangois 
Bonne, maréchal Lesdiguiéres, once protestant leader his 
native country, the Dauphiny, shortly become lieutenant- 
governor that province and constable France. His cam- 
paigns demonstrated admirably the strategic qualities the 
frontier. 1588, Charles-Emmanuel having invaded Provence, 
Lesdiguiéres forced him evacuate sally into Piedmont 
from the 1593, having learnt the Mont 
Genévre that the Savoyards were encamped the Graisivaudan 
and doing much damage there, hastened the Petite Route 
dislodge 1597 the duke expected Spanish reinforce- 
ments arrive from Milan via the Mont Cenis. Lesdiguiéres 
assembled army Grenoble and led the Romanche and 
past Vaujany the Col Croix Fer into the Maurienne, 
thus completely blocking the path the duke’s The 
following year captured the recently (1594) fortified position 
Barraux, which remained French hands. Charles-Emmanuel 
was completely baffled the opponent whom called the 
fox the Dauphiny 

Nearly century elapsed before war was renewed. After 
1630 Savoy was some extent held check the strong 
fortress Pignerol, which Richelieu gained for France that 
year, but the ambition the ducal house grew with the 
growth its power, and Victor-Amadeus chafed under 
the tutelage Louis XIV. 1681, Casale having fallen into 
Louis’s hands, found his capital Turin enclosed between 
two French strongholds. had strong incentives join the 
League Augsburg, which did 1690, and significant 


See Prudhomme, Histoire Grenoble, pp. 143, 209. 
Journal des Guerres Lesdiguiéres (Actes Correspondance Connétable Les- 
diguiéres, vol. iii, Grenoble, 1884, ed. Douglas and Roman, the Documents pour 


servir Histoire Dauphiné). See also Sopheau’s article the Ann. Géogr. quoted 
above. 


Journal des Guerres, above. 


Lesdiguiéres Armée Roy Savoie, and Sommaire Récit Progrés 
Armée, the same collection. 
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that the ensuing war made his most serious attack the 
French frontier. His opponent was Catinat, worthy successor 
Lesdiguiéres. 1691, after the defeat the duke Staffarde 
(1690), French army occupied Savoy, but the expense leaving 
the southern districts less well covered than before. Accordingly, 
1692 Victor-Amadeus crossed the Col and the 
Col Vars, fell upon the Durance valley, took Embrun after 
short siege, and advanced down the river towards Gap and the 
high road Catinat himself was Pallon, strong 
position the Durance between Briangon and Embrun. The 
defence the Grande Route was somewhat inadequately provided 
for the presence body cavalry under Bachivilliers 
Aspres-lés-Corps. The communications the two armies had 
make the circuit the Pelvoux Valbonnais, the Col d’Ornon, 
the Petite Route, and Vallouise. for the safety 
Grenoble, Catinat August dispatched six battalions, in- 
cluding two from the Limerick regiment, from the camps his 
rear towards the Col Lautaret, and gave orders for the estab- 
lishment camp Bourg d’Oisans, the only suitable site 
the Petite Two days later, receipt urgent 
letter from Bachivilliers, ordered off four more battalions and 
hurried away Grave and Bourg d’Oisans, reaching Aspres 
trees set ablaze for the one the most picturesque 
incidents the history Alpine warfare. Indeed, the whole 
campaign more stirring than usual, for this the year which 
Mademoiselle Philis Charce Tour Pin won for 
herself renown her organization the defence northern 
Dauphiny. The news Catinat’s arrival Aspres amazed the 
duke, whose most recent advices from the Durance spoke the 
commander’s continued presence Thus unexpectedly 
checked, smitten with illness, and disappointed his hopes 
enthusiastic welcome from the long-suffering protestants 
the Dauphiny, determined withdraw. Catinat promptly 
marched back five battalions towards lest the retreat- 
ing army should attempt attack, but his anxieties proved 
groundless. The Savoyards repassed the frontier, and the Alps 
were left once more peace. 

Having demanded and obtained the cession Pignerol and 


Rochas, Campagne 1692 dans Haut-Dauphiné, Paris, 1874; Perreau, 
Epopée des Alpes, Paris, 1903, vol. ch. viii, and Catinat Défense Dauphiné 
1692, Paris, 1892. 

Rochas, Campagne 1692, letter Catinat the king, August, 53. 

letters August and September, pp. 55-60. 

Krebs Moris, Campagnes dans les Alpes pendant Révolution, ii. 

Perreau, Catinat Défense Dauphiné. 
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Casale, Victor-Amadeus was encouraged repeat his tactics 
when the war the Spanish Succession broke out 1701. For 
time, indeed, showed disposition leave the side 
France. The war began with the Austrian attack upon the 
Milanese, and for some time operations were confined that 
district, even when 1703 the duke joined the Grand Alliance. 
While Marlborough fought Blenheim and Ramillies, the Alps 
remained peace, save for the raids the Vaudois, who pene- 
trated far and the attempt the duke retake 
his ancient capital Chambéry, when Feuillade his 
defection occupied the Maurienne and the Tarentaise (January 
But after the Austrian victory Turin, 1706, the 
frontier was threatened, and the first period its defence began. 
Victor-Amadeus, happily for the French general, Tessé, who was 
little fitted command the allowed the campaign 
1707 pass quietly. 1708 Villars, fresh from his successes 
the Rhine and Stollhoffen, took the place Tessé, and found 
the French army neglected condition and the duke preparing 
for incursion—in what direction could only conjecture. 
Soon learnt that one Savoyard column was advancing 
Moutiers-en-Tarentaise, another 
Fearing for the shifted the bulk his troops north- 
wards towards Fort called upon some reinforcements 
coming from Provence hasten their and ordered out 
the local militia the cols between the Maurienne and the 
Oisans.** The enemy fell back from Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne, 
and came the Col Roue, Bardonnéche, and the Col 
Mont From Vachette the duke 
directed attack against the Cols Buffére and 
the hope gaining the valley the Durance order take 
between two forces. Briangon was saved the 
arrival two battalions from Vizille, which had marched, like 
Catinatin 1692, day and night, their road lit burning 
Villars, who had hastened from Barraux over the Col Goléon 
pursuit, found the enemy already retreat when reached 
the Mont Genévre but the duke retained his hold the valleys 


Vault, Mémoires militaires relatifs Succession Espagne, iv. 87. 

Ibid. iii. iv. 100; and reference letter April 1704. 

iii. 361, and vii. also Catinat’s Mémoire October 1707. 

Ibid. viii. 175. For this campaign see also Blottiére, Mémoire concernant 
les Frontiéres Piémont Savoie (1721), printed Grenoble, 1891, pp. 
Bourcet, Notes géographiques sur les Frontiéres Piedmont Savoie (Bibliothéque 
Perreau, des Alpes, vol. ii, 1912, ch. iv. 

Vault, viii. 599. 236. Ibid. pp. 240, 243. 
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tom. viii, Piéces Justificatives, 605. 
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commanding that pass, and was thus excellent position 
take the offensive the beginning the next 
was disastrous year for France, the year Oudenarde and 
the fall with terrible winter cold and famine, but 
marked the end the danger the Alpine frontier, despite 
the unpromising situation the French army September. 

1709, Villars having been called away take command 
the army that few months met its fate Malplaquet, 
was replaced the duke Berwick, who opened the second 
and successful period the defence. made Briangon his 
Fort Barraux his northern and the camp Tournoux 
his southern base, and linked these strongholds chain 
posts cover the passes commanding the the 
the the and the Behind this 
line shifted the bulk his troops and fro occasion 
till the war was The perfect position for 
the defensive was elaborated last, and Marlborough’s nephew 
held Marlborough’s allies completely check. Though Victor- 
Amadeus was thus reduced impotence, his intervention the 
war won for him all desired, accession territory, which 
never came amiss duke Savoy, whether fell him 
the reward victory the consolation defeat. The peace 
Utrecht, 1713, gave him the kingdom Sicily, which 1720 
exchanged for that Sardinia. the same time (1713) France 
exchanged the upper valleys the Dora Riparia, the Chisone, 
and the Varaita, for that the Ubaye, and Berwick’s line was 
thus perpetuated the new frontier. 

Charles-Emmanuel III did not fail play his part the 
war the Austrian Succession. might have turned the 
changes 1713 good effect, but for several causes concen- 
trated his efforts Italy. One reason was the occupation 
Savoy Spanish contingent unable join the main army 
Lombardy, another was the necessity for co-operating with 
the English fleet, which drew the Austro-Sardinian forces south- 
ward. Underlying all the fact that the point view the 
king Sardinia differed from that the duke Savoy. The 
Alpine passes longer claimed his chief attention. The French 

Vault, ix. 118. pp. 146, 426, 434. 


Cols Longet, Croix, and Saint-Martin. 
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Cols des Barteaux, Granon, Cristol, Buffére, Chardonnet. 

Cols Ponsonniére, Galibier, Goléon, des Prés Nouveaux, Glandon, 

Vault, 171, 173, 

mil. sur les Front. France, part ii, pp. Montannel, 
Topogr. milit. Front. des Alpes, 194; Bourcet, Notes géogr. sur les Front. 
Piémont Savoie, above. 
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and Spanish troops refrained, save one instance, from taking 
the offensive. Hence with the exception the disaster which 
befell the Chevalier Belleisle the Col when 
1747 attempted carry the war into the enemy’s country, 
this far the Alps were concerned, was affair not 
fighting but toil. 

This latter aspect Alpine warfare, which has not yet been 
touched upon, figures impressively the local records, and 
less extent the interesting memoirs the Ingénieurs-Géo- 
graphes frontier defence. Success earned hard work, 
the burden which falls largely the civil officers and the 
local population. The campaigns are short, but the preparations 
for them are long. begin with, the snow, while puts stop 
hostilities, cannot allowed interrupt communication 
with the advanced posts—between Grenoble and Briangon, for 
example. times war, says one the earliest 
and best the military writers, the country people are obliged 
keep the Col Lautaret open hardening the snow, which 
done dragging sledges and fro, loaded first lightly, then 
more heavily their weight presses down and hardens the snow 
that horse mule can pass without sinking in. These 
sledges (ramasses) were also used transport persons. Those 
Mont Genévre were usually drawn two women, who 
received but small pay. When the snow begins soften and 
melt, must dug away lay bare the road itself, and 
sometimes depth equal the height horse and its rider 
has dug through. Then came the repairing road, 
annually damaged flood and torrent and falling rocks. Those 
parts the work requiring skilled labour were done con- 
tractors the corvées did the The transport provisions 
and munitions war, generally mules, sometimes the 
backs men, was the next Large quantities hay from 
the alps (pastures) were requisitioned for the horses, well 
grain for human the war the League 
Augsburg the management these affairs fell into dishonest 
hands, and the peasants’ sufferings were aggravated the sharp 
practice the The resultant lawsuits were still 
progress 1700. that year, mitigate the hardships 


For the whole war, see Arvers, Guerre dela Succession Autriche (Paris, vols. 
1892) for the disaster the Col ii. 13, and Brunet 
Mémoire Guerre sur les Frontiéres Dauphiné Savoie, 1742-7 (printed 
Paris, 1887). 
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the time, find contractors for road-repairing bound employ 
the poor the neighbourhood, whosoever should come forward, 
men, women, and children capable working, preference all 
other 

Next came the army itself. Accommodation had found 
for the soldiers, and keen was the competition avoid providing 
it. The passage the troops was apparently opportunity for 
paying off old scores between rival villages, for 1693 case 
was heard 


Entre Laurens Rey autres habitans lieu Vernis, hameau 
novembre 1691, réparation domage eux causé par 
logement des soldats par Claude Jeoffrey, consul Bourg d’Oisans, par 
pur esprit d’animosité, ledit lieu Vernis estant dépendant 


Complaints were also made that the officers forced the peasants 
furnish carts, horses, &c., carry sick men, arms, and clothing, 
and travel far from their native villages, without paying the 
legal price for such services, that owners horses and harness 
were the habit concealing them, qui cause des désordres 
extraordinaires entre les officiers d’icelles lesdits Consuls 
Habitants.’ September 1744 the provisioning the frontier 
garrisons, neglected the spring, was being pressed and the 
peasants were said actually too busy transporting supplies 
called upon work the 1747 the services 
three thousand peasants were requisitioned for the entrenchment 
the passes about the Mont Genévre, exposed attack 
Belleisle’s defeat. Brunet supervised their work, 
and described the experience his memoir the war thus 


fus chargé détail ces 3000 pionniers, qu’il fallut tirer, 800 
Briangonnois vallée Quayras, 800 700 Gapencois 
700 subdélégation Vizille, leur faire délivrer pour 
tout payement deux rations pain par jour. Ces misérables couchaient 
sur les montagnes, plus souvent Leur pain, avec 
neige, les faisait tomber malades; mal-étre, joint leurs mauvais 
traitements que les sergents soldats qui les dirigeaient étaient obligés 
faire ceux qui travail, faisaient cette partie plus 
cruelle besogne qu’on puisse jamais 


1700, Devis des Réparations sur Grand Chemin Grenoble Vizille. 

avril 1693. 

ii, 1686. The legal tariff given this document. 

Brunet l’Argentiére, Mém. Guerre sur les Frontiéres, pp. 24-5. 

Arch. Dauphiné, 1744, Devis des ouvrages entre Vizille 
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Add this the soldiers’ share—the weary climbs, the forced 
marches over bad roads roads, the blazing heat south- 
ward-facing slopes, the cold long watches the high passes. 
There great deal behind that locis occupatis 
when applied scientific warfare. The mountain the first 
enemy, the duke Savoy only the second. Warfare, indeed, 
the essence Alpine for the intermittent strife man 
with man but incident, brief dispute over the spoils the 
greater battle, the war man with the forces nature, which 


his Mémoires historiques sur Briangonnais, 1754 (Bibliothéque Grenoble), the 
passage the construction the Roman roads forced pp. 76, 77. 
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The Peerage Bill 1719 


1719 the leaders the whig party suddenly introduced 

into parliament bill designed secure their power 
making the house lords, which they then controlled, body 
controlled them perpetuity. Had their attempt 
succeeded, they would have rendered the lords virtually close 
corporation, beyond the reach either king commons. 
The government Great Britain, which was the time con- 
trolled few great magnates, would almost certainly have 
become unquestioned oligarchy. may well doubted 
whether further constitutional progress could have been brought 
about save bloodshed and revolution. The bill, which was 
introduced the house provided that the sixteen 
elective peerages, which had been allotted Scotland the 
Articles Union, were abolished, and the king was instead 
nominate twenty-five Scottish hereditary peers. provided 
also for six new English peerages but future additions were 
made the number, though the king might thereafter 
create new peers the extinction existing peerages through 
failure There were this time 220 peers, spiritual, 
temporal, and result the changes proposed 
there would 235, after which the number was fixed and 
immutable. These provisions, which were intrinsically acceptable 
only the lords themselves, inevitably caused relative diminu- 
tion the prerogative the Crown, the power the commons, 
and the dignity the peerage Scotland. Since the enactment 
the bill altogether depended upon the support the persons 
whom clearly offended, may wondered that ministry 
should have brought forward. The explanation found 
the peculiar circumstances the period, which caused the 
whig leaders ardently desire the change the same time that 
they were able foresee success. 

The revolution 1688 had been the work active and 
powerful minority. This minority had, however, more less 
cordial support from many others who dreaded injury the 

Lords’ Journals, xxi. 83. 
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church England, and who feared the overwhelming power 
France. But the more complete dynastic changes 1714 
came time when the power France was thoroughly broken, 
and when militant catholicism was longer greatly 
feared. Therefore the whig leaders who brought over George 
found themselves the head minority, with much less the 
support high churchmen and patriotic tories than they had 
had under Anne.* The king whom they had given England 
thought less his kingdom than Hanover, and knew little 
the language and customs his new domain. spite his. 
dull and commonplace appearance, time was show him just 
and prudent, and even wise but among his new subjects enthu- 
siasm waned and died, and was soon thoroughly unpopular. 
well known that the restoration the Stuarts was contem- 
plated the last days Anne. During the early years 
George increasing number people wished that this restora- 
tion might accomplished. Accordingly, this time the 
correspondence the Jacobites filled with exultant allusions 
the better prospects for the future their 

The dangers which surrounded the whig politicians were made 
greater divisions among April 1717 Sir Robert 
Walpole and his friends were driven out the ministry, and 
forthwith became troublesome and menacing opposition 
parliament. Never did Walpole display greater dexterity and 
force. The Jacobites believed that designed overturn the 
existing government, and began court his Edward 
Harley wrote that the ministry was preparing impeach 
true that the followers Walpole were not numerous, and 
that the tories were first too much discouraged and too badly 
organized make effective resistance; but only some 
leader were found about whom the various fragments could 
assemble, the opposition would become formidable. This leader 
was soon found the prince Wales. 

The origin the celebrated quarrel between George and the 
prince Wales has been variously stated. Saint Simon declares 
that the king never loved his Unlike his father the prince 
assiduously cultivated English manners and and was 

Cf. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Stuart Papers, 616. 

Stuart Papers, passim. 

cannot but say too that the Whigs are almost grown Tories conduct, 
divided and indolent and Menzies Inese, November 1717, ibid. 

Edward Harley, junior, Abigail Harley, April 1718: Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Portland 559. 
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soon disfavour with the king’s German that 
even became unpopular Hanover being too much 
inclined towards the British was, perhaps, 
inevitable that the midst political strife and intrigue the 
young man should have been sought out the opposition, 
and suspected the leaders court. Young Hopeful 
making party his own,’ wrote one the Jacobites, 
‘in opposition the present managers with whom not 
all The tories were soon thronging around him. 
The king lacked neither urging nor desire put end this. 
When left England for Hanover 1716 the prince was 
appointed Guardian the Kingdom’, but the circumstances 
were such that his resentment was afterwards awakened." 
January 1717 the king ordered him dismiss the duke 
Argyle, groom his stole, and choose some one more agreeable 
the royal ministers. This the prince refused 
few months later Bothmar believed that was tampering 
with the His supporters, who embraced Townshend, 
Walpole, and even the archbishop Canterbury, became 
troublesome, and his party the house commons source 
grave disquiet.” The result was that the dissensions 
between father and son became more and more open, and the 
hatred more and more believe the breach never 
made up,’ wrote Anne very plain,’ 
said another, that everything tends open rupture.’ 

The climax came manner which amazed and scandalized 
Europe. November 1717 the duke Newcastle, 
order the king, stood godfather the christening the 
prince’s son. Against this the prince had protested vain. 
the conclusion the ceremony rushed upon Newcastle 
with threatening mien and angry words the bystanders thought 
said, You Rascall will fight Immediately complaint 
was made the king, and cabinet meeting held. may 
that the ministers were not urge George take severe 
measures, for some them, Sunderland particular, had long 


Bruce the duke Mar, October 1716, Stuart Papers, iii. 49. 
Cf. The Weekly Journal, November 1717. 

Stuart Papers, iv. 292. 
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been treated the prince with great contempt but the king 
was already exasperated. had been Hanover, said, 
knew what would have done.** Orders were once issued 
confining the prince his own apartments, depriving him 
his guards, and permitting only his servants have access 
Several communications passed between father and son, 
but though the prince used submissive words, justified all his 
December was ordered leave St. James’s. 
Taking the princess with him, fled the house the duke 
Devonshire, penniless and unescorted, making the journey, 
said, common hackney chair.” was this all. Accounts 
the matter were dispatched the European courts, and 
foreign ministers were desired not visit London the 
courtiers were bidden choose between the king and the prince. 
Even the archbishop Canterbury was informed that whoever 
went the prince the princess Wales should forbear coming 
into his majesty’s presence.2® George, who had already been 
endeavouring get entire control his now 
determined deprive his son inheritance, far lay his 
power. held long conferences with the lord chancellor and 
others, and finally made will alienating first 
the prince seemed crushed his misfortune, and was believed 
that would make entire The king had pity, 
however, and his terms were very hard. was approve 
the choice the prince’s servants; his ministers, especially 
Newcastle, were treated civilly the grandchildren were 
given into his and the prince must surrender his 
annual grant these conditions the prince would 
not assent. Then, after while, his friends began returning 
him. Soon the opposition rallied around him more zealously 
than before, and the ministers found more difficult than ever 
control the house commons.*4 

Thus the position the ministry and the whig party, 
which had been difficult enough before, was far worse now. 


Stuart Papers, 610. Ibid. 275. 
State Papers, Domestic, George 10, December Portland MSS. 543, 
Egerton MS. 921, ff. 84, 85; Add. MSS. 17504, ff. 164, 165; 21505, ff. 66-70. 
State Papers, Domestic, George 10, December Stuart Papers, 272, 
277. 

State Papers, Domestic, George 10, November 1717. 

December 1717. Add. MSS. 21498, 21499. 

Stowe MS. 248, ff. 11, 15, 16; also 249. The reports the conferences are 
dated 1719. Concerning the will, see Add. MS. 32751, fo. 

Stuart Papers, 307. Cf. Egerton MS. 921, fo. 85. 

The Prince’s levées and court increase much Menzies Inese, December 
1717, Stuart Papers, 381. Cf. Onslow Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Report, 
app., part ix, 509. 
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The Jacobites rejoiced the turn affairs had taken, and their 
letters are full confident hope and The un- 
popularity the king, the disgraceful quarrels within the royal 
household, the dissensions among the politicians and leaders, 
combined make the Hanoverian government seem more 
precarious than ever. new elections were held, was believed 
that hostile house commons might returned. Further- 
more, the king’s ministers could foresee nothing but disaster 
for themselves, since they had offended the prince Wales 
deeply that they could not expect forgiven. Even the 
present government were not overturned, the day reckoning 
would come for them when the prince ascended the 
Then they might overwhelmed their last stronghold, the 
house lords, the new king, following the example Anne, 
created number peers for the mere purpose outvoting 
them. For both these reasons—because they feared for the 
constitutional and because they feared for them- 
selves—the ministers began meditate schemes tighten their 
hold upon office. Now they controlled king, lords, and commons. 
With the connivance the king, they determined limit the 
number peers, and make their control the house lords 
secure the same time that they placed the lords beyond and 
above the control the Crown and, repealing the Septennial 
Act, continue the existing house commons indefinitely. 
not known now with whom these schemes originated. 
was the belief the time that Sunderland, made desperate 
the prince’s resentment, was the most anxious secure himself, 
but that Stanhope contrived the Between these men and 
the king the Peerage Bill was undoubtedly arranged. was 
kept profound secret, and was only discussed private meetings 
the chief ministers and probably meetings the 
Apparently was being considered during the latter part 1718. 


may imagine how uppish the Jacobites are upon this disaster, and 
must owned they never had much reason James Murray Lieutenant-General 
Dillon, December 1717, Stuart Papers, 274. 

Whatever may the projects this Ministry, not natural believe 
that they intend the Prince should ever King Great Britain, for they must 
that event resolve leave their estates and fly their country suffer it:’ 
Memorial the bishop Rochester, December 1717, Stuart Papers, 611; cf. 
pp. 50, 

must own can never think our Constitution settled the King entirely safe 
till that Newcastle Stanhope, October 1719, Newcastle Papers, 
Add. MS. 32686, fo. 151. 

Onslow pp. 509, 510, 511, also was inclined attribute the 
authorship the Peerage Bill Stanhope: Parl. Hist. vii. 619. 

Onslow MSS., 459. have not been able find any minute memorandum 
61, 62, 63, passim. 

manuscript list peers created from 1673 1718 given State Papers, 
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The first task was persuade the king, for the proposed 
measure involved considerable diminution the royal power. 
This was, indeed, period almost visible decline the king’s 
prerogative, but such large and immediate surrender had 
been demanded hitherto except revolutionary times. Yet 
difficulty was encountered. very probable, indeed, that 
George had clear comprehension what was yielding up,” 
nor can doubted that the ministry convinced him that 
great danger was was this time 
ready agree almost anything directed against His 
concurrence was none the less remarkable, however, and during 
the following months was frequently asserted that the present 
opportunity for passing the Peerage Bill should not neglected, 
since the consent king might never again 
The way being thus made clear, the measure was brought into 
the house lords suddenly, near the close the session. 
February the duke Somerset, representing the continuous 
and unfortunate increase the number peers, proposed that 
some means should sought limit the number. 
land, and Carlisle supported him. March came message 
from the king consenting the curtailment his 
March, after long debate, eleven resolutions were carried 
the basis bill. The bill was given first reading March, and 
second reading two days later. Down this time there had been 
difficulty whatever. Oxford objected such abridgement 
the king’s power, and Cowper protested against the violation 
the rights the Scottish peers, but effect. Nevertheless, 
when the bill came for third reading April, Stanhope, 
declaring that had been much misrepresented was 
likely meet with serious opposition the house 


Domestic, George 13, October 1718. list all the sessions parliament, 1224 
1718 (ibid. November 1718), may have some bearing upon the repealing the 
Septenniai Act. 

infinité lui fait voir que l’écorce plusieurs affaires confére 
grand pouvoir ses ministres (quoted Wolfgang Michael, Englische Geschichte 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert, n.). Onslow says: can only accounted for his 
suffering himself from his want knowledge the Constitution ever governed 

those whom employed Onslow pp. 509, 10. 

Cf. State Papers, Domestic, George 21, April 1720. 

think must carry now never, since will probably never happen 
again that king and ministry will for Stanhope Newcastle, October 
1719, Add. MS. 32686, fo. 156. The Circumstances King concurring and desiring 
it, will rare found Letter From Member the House 
Gentleman Without Doors, Cf. The Limitation the Peerage, 

willing His Prerogative stand not the Way great and necessary 
Lords’ Journals, xxi. 84. 

Two days before this the marquess Granby had written the duke Rut- 
land, informed that private the chief Ministers last night 
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moved its postponement for fortnight. 
parliament was 

This sudden withdrawal the bill was caused the 
tremendous opposition awakened, and remarkable manifesta- 
tions hostile sentiment. Scarcely rumour had been heard 
the measure until Somerset’s but once the secret 
was out the bearing the new bill was discussed everywhere— 
the streets, coffee-houses, and private 
was once asserted that the measure was designed 
insult the prince Men declared that complete 
change the constitution was contemplated, change which 
could not but subvert the liberties the English 
Accordingly great deal antagonism began 
When the news reached Scotland, the suddenness the 
proposal carried dismay. Many the peers, who would 
necessity injured the scheme, held meetings and prepared 
They expressed the utmost abhorrence their 
brethren London who had assented the measure, and pre- 
sumed that most them were included among the twenty- 
five hereditary peers Scotland now Several 
petitions were sent the house lords, but there they received 
scant The public opinion which was now excited 
was not the opinion most the people Great Britain 
relatively any great number them. There was nothing 
like the popular outburst witnessed during the trial Sacheverell, 


few days later 


was resolved send down take its fate. The House extremely angry 
with it, and undoubtedly will throw out the first day. told several members 
have talked bringing pan charcoals into the House burn it, others sending 
for pair shears cut it:’ Rutland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Report, app., 

Lords’ Journals, xxi. 83, 84, 86, 87, 89, 90, 100, 102, Parl. Hist. vii. 589-94. 

Cf. Portland MSS. 578, 580. 

Letter From Member the House Commons Gentleman Without 
Moderator, 

The Patrician, ii. 

Edward Harley, junior, Abigail Harley, March 1719, Portland MSS. 
578; Letter From Member, 

Even supporter the bill confessed made its Entry into the World with 
general Dislike, each Man heartning and encouraging his Friend Neighbour 
Sentiments averse it: Letter From Member, 

day all the Lords who were Edinburgh met the Earl Ruglen’s 
odgings, and very heartily signed both Lord Balmerino the earl 
Oxford, March 1719, Portland MSS. 579; cf. 580, 581, 582. was asserted 
that some the opposition Scotland was created artificially: Questions, 
Stated and Answered, 19. 

Lordship cannot doubt but every Peer here has the present design 
detestation, except such expect the twenty-five Lord Balmerino the 
earl Oxford, March 1719, Portland MSS. 579. Cf. The Weekly Journal, March 
1719. 


March and April, Lords’ Journals, xxi. 108, 119; cf. Portland MSS. 581. 
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when the excise scheme was discussed 1733. was not 
yet possible arouse great masses men except questions 
religion taxation. The franchise was limited few, and 
the majority had great share and little interest political and 
constitutional matters. none the less true that among 
those who were interested government—the freeholders, the 
lawyers, the country squires, the office-holders, and the pam- 
phleteers, class comparatively small, but larger England 
this time than anywhere else the world—there was prodigious 
interest and excitement. this sense may said that public 
opinion was aroused had seldom been aroused before. 

The hostility was first manifested the press. political 
affairs newspapers were this time allowed take but little part, 
that them only the barest mention can found, with 
occasional criticism the most daring the opposition 
But whatever was lacking here was made the activity 
the pamphleteers. Seldom has much able political writing 
been done about one measure short The attack 
was opened March Sir Richard Steele with The 
Almost the same time appeared The Thoughts Member 
The Lower House, Sir Robert Walpole, one the best 
things which ever This pamphlet was answered 
Addison The Old and The Patrician, usually 
ascribed Lord For nearly month furious 
warfare was waged between Plebeian and The 
while the same time Addison and Steele carried conflict 
which raillery and sneering brought their long friendship 


Cf. The Weekly March 1719; The Daily December 1719; The 
Weekly Medley, December 1719. 

The best collection these pamphlets that the Hope collection the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, no. 766. bears the manuscript title: Collection 
all the Periodical Tracts the Question the Peerage 1719.’ Some annotator, 
apparently contemporary, has number instances written down the days 
which the several pamphlets appeared. These dates are added our references 
within There are few, however, the British Museum not found 
this volume. With the exception one pamphlet, Written Mr. all 
this writing was done anonymously, but most cases the authorship was known. 

The Plebeian. continued Weekly. Considerations the Reports 
relating the Peerage. Member the House Commons, 4th edition, London, 
1719. has been suspected that this was really the first edition. 

The Thoughts Member The Lower House, Relation Project for 
Restraining and Limiting the Power the Crown the future Creation Peers. 4th 
edition, London, 1719. [17 March.] 

The Old Whig. Numb.I. The State the Peerage. With Remarks upon the 
Plebeian. 2nd edition, London, 1719. [19 March.] 

The Patrician. Weekly. No. Being Considerations the 
Peerage. Answer the Plebeian. one who neither Knight, nor Member 
the House Commons. London, 1719. March.] 

The Plebeian, No. March; No. III, March; No. IV, April. The 
Patrician, No. II, March; No. April; No. IV, April. 

The second and last number Old Whig was published April. 
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This was the more pathetic since the break came 
the last days Addison’s life. The contest periodicals was 
heightened The Sir Robert Walpole, who 
returned the Lord and the earl 
During this time the controversy widened 
new pamphlets appeared against the but, because the 
attack had first been much more successful than the defence, 
larger number support it.” Since some these tracts 
went through several editions, probable that they were 
widely circulated. That the opposing writers sought attract 
all the attention possible shown the large number news- 
paper notices and advertisements, calling attention publica- 
tions which had appeared, and even announcing the appearance 


future ones.” 
Those who argued for the bill declared that there had been 
great and undesirable enlargement the house lords. 


Cf. Johnson, Lives the Poets, ii. 365, 366, 1783. 
The Moderator. Numb.I. Occasionally. The Arguments for and 
against such Bill talked for Regulating the Peerage, fairly Stated. With Some 
Reflections wpon the Whole. Member Parliament. 2nd edition, London, 1719. 
Favouring the bill with amendments. There was also folio broadside advocating 
the measure: The Moderator The Present Controversy relating the Peerage Bill. 
London, 1719. The Moderator’s Reasons Against the Peerage-Bill, Examined, and 
Answered, London, 1719, appeared opposition. 

Some Reflections Upon Pamphlet, Called, The Old Whig. the Author 
The Thoughts Member the Lower House. 2nd edition, London, 1719. [20 March.] 

Letter From Member the House Commons Gentleman Without 
Doors, Relating the Bill Peerage Lately brought into the House Lords, London, 
1719. [19 March.] 

Remarks Pamphlet, Entituled, The Thoughts Member the Lower 
House, Relation Project for Restraining and Limiting the Power the Crown, 
the future Creation Peers. London, 1719. [30 March.] 

The Complicated Question Divided Upon The Bill now depending Parliament 
Relating Peerage. Written Mr. Asgill. 2nd edition, London, 1719 March] 
Farther Reasons Against the Peerage-Bill. London, 1719. Upon Honour 
and Peerage, Letter From Elector Peer Scotland Member the House 
Commons. London, 1719 April]; Late Lord Beilhaven’s Speeches The 
Parliament, Holden Edinburgh, November 1706. The Subject-Matter the 
Union. Wherein the Peerage the two Kingdoms Scotland and England, con- 
London, 1719. 

Considerations Concerning the Nature and Consequences The Bill now depending 
Parliament, Relating the Peerage Great-Britain. Letter from one Member 
the House Commons another. London, 1719 March]; Some Considerations 
Humbly relating the Peerage Great Britain. Gentleman. London, 
1719; Supplement The Papers, Writ Defence the Peerage Bill. London, 
1719; Letter Thanks From the Famous Peer-making Projector the Late Reign 
The Author The Thoughts the Peerage Bill. London, 1719, attacking Walpole 
Questions, Stated and Answered, Upon Which The whole Force the Arguments for 
and against the Peerage-Bill, depends. London, 1719; The Constitution Explain’d, 
Relation the Independency The House Lords. With Reasons for Strengthening 
that Branch the Legislature most liable Abuse, London, 1719. 

Cf. The Daily Courant, 20, 23, March The Flying-Post, 19, 24, March 
1719; The White-Hall Evening-Post, 21, March 1719. 
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the death Elizabeth there were peers; the present 
time 220, despite the fact that 154 peerages had become extinct 
the period far had the abuse gone that 
Charles had declared himself able make house lords 
favourable himself sending his horse-guards among them, 
while the inglorious peace Utrecht had been carried only 
when Anne created twelve new peers for that purpose.” 
had often been asserted that the British government consisted 
three equal, co-ordinate but the statement was not true 
long the king could always control the lords increasing 
their number This was not just, since longer 
added the number the The abuse might 
expected from bad worse, since the number peers 
created secure majority must each time greater than 
the occasion preceding.” All the while the power the 
spiritual peers would suffer relative The reform now 
proposed did involve change the constitution, but greater 
changes had been effected before, and the result had been 
the alteration were made was not true that the lords would 
gain overweening power, and the country come dominated 
The house commons would always 
able maintain its power, since possessed the right granting 
money and levying Indeed, the commons would really 
benefit the measure, since they would retain within their 
body men greatness and wealth who now went into the upper 
The commons, then, should support the lords 
destroying ‘the most exorbitant Prerogative the Crown’, 
especially since the king was not being stripped power, but 
was this case willing part with Finally, was true that 
the measure would infringe the agreement with Scotland, but 
great reform was more important than the privileges the 
northern The Scots, besides, laboured under real 
grievances, which this bill proposed remove. Their elective 
peers were not really elected: ‘their immediate Generation 
from the King and Ministers.’ They had only the contempt 
their English associates, and this they knew full 


Old Whig, Parl. Hist. vii. 593. 

Cf. Patrician, Old Whig, 1-5, 22. 

The Limitation the Peerage, 11; The Constitution &c., 

Supplement The Papers, &c., 27. 

The Constitution Explain’d, &c., 29. Old Whig, 12, 13. 

Six Questions, Stated and Answered, &c., Old Whig, 

Patrician, Since 1603, was said, three peerages average 
had become extinct every two years therefore the king might still create many peers 
Letter From Member the House Commons, &c., 

these Scotch Lords are received with Disgust the English Peerage, 
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The opponents the bill asserted that would cause 
profound and harmful change the the 
constitution there were three nicely-balanced parts. Whenever 
the past one part had become much more important than the 
others, disaster had Under the existing system each 
part could controlled the others: from the king money 
could withheld, and his ministers could called account 
the house commons could dissolved the number the 
lords could increased overcome their This 
increase was something that the lords dreaded much that the 
necessity making was not likely often The enact- 
ment into law the bill now proposed would once destroy 
the balance, place the lords above all and make the 
government unmitigated Then the lords would 
fixed body, with revenue more than £1,000,000 year 
the commons with less than half that amount, with brief tenure, 
and frequently changing personnel, would match for 
their Let this bill once passed, and the lords 
would never let repealed then minister could ever 
called deadlock arose between lords and 
commons, could only solved Moreover, the 


they sit amongst them with Indignation. the English resent being oblig’d admit 
Companions without Freedom, the Peers North Britain groan under the Burthen 
their Dependency ibid. 14. 

The Thoughts Member The Lower House, pp. 6-9. 

Lordships are concerned the Preservation their own 
Dignities, provoke the Crown Remedy that always hand:’ The Thoughts 
Member, &c., 10. 

this Prerogative taken away, the House Lords will fixed indepen- 
dent Body, not called account like Ministry, nor dissolved changed 
like House Commons. their Lordships should take into their Thoughts 
the Ministry, and commit them Prison, would willingly know who 
shall fetch them out. Or, the House Commons should unwary give 
them Offence, and their Lordships think fit declare they could act longer 
Concert with Body Men who had used them ill, it’s evident that the Crown must 
exert its Authority chuse another more their Lordships Fancy, and afterwards 
use its utmost Efforts keep them becoming Complaisance their Betters. 
they should resolve have all the great Employments themselves 
and Families pay Taxes themselves, and yet receive the greatest part 
what paid others Salaries and would ask the Advocates for such 
Law, what recourse the Crown and People have Walpole, The Thoughts 
Member, &c., pp. 10, 11. 

free own that think such Law would fatal the Monarchy, 
and the Liberties the People, and make our Government Aristocratical. 
reduce the worst Sort Oligarchy ibid. cf. Plebeian, 

Plebeian, ii. 12, 13. 

Questions, Stated and Answered, &c., 23. 

Farther Reasons Against the Peerage-Bill, 15; interesting showing that the 
ministry was still conceived made the nobles, dependent upon them. 

Plebeian, ii. 
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measure trenched unwarrantably upon the royal 
doubt this prerogative had been abused the sudden creation 
large number peers; but this was not likely happen 
effective remedy would forbid peers vote 
within certain time their since the bill 
violated the terms the union with Scotland, was certain 
awaken great discontent there, and perhaps make necessary 
the employment Many these statements have been 
often repeated since, but they possessed novelty enough 
make them forceful and striking. general may said 
the literature both sides that was earnest and bore the 
marks sincerity. Much would seem have made con- 
siderable impression. The advantage, however, lay very largely 
with the opponents the bill, who began the attack, and who 
throughout kept their antagonists upon the defensive. Steele 
shows better advantage than Addison Walpole excels any 
writer the government’s side. 

The members the cabinet realized once that they had 
suffered check; but they were still far from being defeated. 
After the adjournment parliament the king went Hanover, 
taking Stanhope and Sunderland with him. The letters which 
they now wrote their friends home afford the most definite 
knowledge existing their plans and expectations. 
tain that the whig leaders were not dismayed their failure 
the late session parliament. August, Craggs, writing 
Newcastle, predicted success and looked for the discomfiture 
Walpole and his Some time after Newcastle wrote 
Stanhope the same hopeful They had the more 
reason since, during the summer, foreign affairs had taken 
promising turn that the ministry was the height its 
reputation, and seemed probable that the winter session 
would find parliament mood unusually 


The Thoughts Member The Lower House, Farther Reasons Against 
the Peerage-Bill, 13. Moderator, 10. 


The Plebeian alarmed the government when appeared: Patrician, 

joyn with your grace the opinion that shall last get the better all 
our Enemys, see that virulent knot men the most abandon’d all pretence 
principle that conscience ever knew succeed the indefatigable pains they 
take make themselves contemptible all partys:’ August 1719, Add. MS. 
32686, fo. 137. said that Craggs was privately much opposed the bill: Onslow 
459. 

Miscarriage the last Year chiefly attribute the under hand 
insinuations some the open Opposition others, whom some People would 
fancy had, not the first least very great share Credit. This think will now 
certainly removed, for think appears very Plain that our Master places his 
‘Confidence, where all Honest Men must wish it, which Opinion will great 
way towards making every thing October 1719, Add. MS. 32686, fo. 151. 

have very prospect seeing peace both the South and 
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Moreover, the king was now obstinately determined that the bill 
should become law, and more willing than ever give all the 
assistance which his ministers During this favourable 
time, therefore, the leaders Hanover resolved bring forward 
all the measures which they had been considering necessary 
consolidate the whig party, and likely give long 
continuance office. They planned not merely make 
themselves permanently secure the house lords, but, 
repealing the Septennial Act, give the existing house 
commons also indefinite tenure 

This project tampering with the house commons less 
known now than the scheme the Peerage Bill, was kept 
more secret then. true that the existing house commons 
was times exceedingly troublesome the ministers, and 
caused them great deal anxiety nevertheless, they possessed 
actual majority it, and far had not failed controlit. 
new house commons might different. Therefore they 
desired keep what they had, and the period parliament 
had already been extended from three seven years, they now 
proposed extend still further. 1716 Jacobite wrote that 
the king wished prolong parliament’s life, and would make 
him immortal could There was now added incentive, 
since Stanhope believed that the commons would accept the 
Peerage Bill if, return, they were allowed hold their own 
seats for some time matter fact the repeal 
the Septennial Act was not really attempted. That was not 
was due part least Newcastle. Generally was lacking 
breadth view and required the guidance some one else, 
but this case was wise enough see that his friends were 
about what would certainly cause overwhelming revulsion 
Far from helping pass the Peerage Bill would 


the North before next spring; this good situation affairs will probably putt our 
friends good humour our opening the Parliament:’ Stanhope Newcastle, 
October 1719, ibid. fo. 155. 

your grace shall see our good master you will learn from himself how 
much has heart not baffled second time this the same, ibid. 
fo. also Sunderland Newcastle, ibid. fo. 149. 

ibid. ff. 155, 156. 

The King more determin’d than ever, persist with vigour the measures 
you your friends wish, resolved pass the Peerage Bill, the University Bill, 
the repeal the Septennial Bill, this won’t unite the Wigs, nothing Sunder- 

land Newcastle, October 1719, Add. MS. 32686, fo. 149. 

Stuart Papers, ii. 98. Add. MS. 32686, fo. 155. 

must own Dear Stanhope not the same Opinion the Repeal 
the Septennial Bill, for think shall evidently lose much more than 
can possibly get. Towards the Close the last session there was great many ill 
Humours shewing, should this Parliament continued beyond its time nobody 


knows what shape they may Newcastle Stanhope, October 1719, 
Add. MS. 32686, ff. 151, 152. 
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certainly make such thing impossible, and would cer- 
tainly awaken great distrust the king and his 
Nor was necessary, since the ministry would undoubtedly 
able obtain parliament even more favourable than the present 
one when the time came for new With some reluct- 
ance Stanhope was brought this view, and the project was 
given up.™ late 1722, however, the scheme was being 
talked of, and was then causing some concern the 
The reform the house lords was, however, once more 

taken earnest when the king returned from Hanover 
the autumn. Since the ministers believed that second failure 
would destroy all chance success for the they went 
work with vigour and expedition. Already they had been 
busy granting favours win support they now threatened 
and harassed their was once arranged that 
the king should recommend the bill his speech, and that the 
bill should re-introduced into parliament during the first week 
the The houses were opened November. 
hope,’ said the king, you will think all proper Methods 
establish, and transmit your Posterity, the Freedom our 
happy Constitution and particularly secure that Part which 
most liable Two days later Somerset again 
presented the bill, and was read for the first time. 
November passed the lords, and was sent down the 
house The crisis the struggle had now come, 
and seemed that the ministry was the goal its triumph. 
Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition which had been made 
the streets, was felt from the first that there was little hope 
defeating the king’s advisers. They never have hitherto been 
disappointed anything they attempted’, wrote the earl 
Such, indeed, was the feeling the whig majority 
the house commons many whom, besides, had been 
won over adroit references the peace Utrecht and Anne’s 
twelve Might not some future act this kind entirely 
destroy the establishment which they had painfully created 
Therefore Sunderland could feel that the fight was won, since the 
only serious opposition must now come from men who were 
undecided, disheartened, and divided among themselves. 

Add. MS. 32686, ff. 151,152. ff. 152, 153. ff. 155, 156. 

Essay Upon Parliaments,’ State Papers, Domestic, George fo. 149. 

Stanhope Newcastle, October 1719, Add. MS. 32686, ff. 155, 156. 

Coxe, Walpole, ii. 170. 

Sunderland Carlisle, November 1719: Carlisle MSS., Hist. 
15th Report, app., part vi, 23. Journals, xxi. 162. 

pp. 168, 170; Parl. Hist. vii. 606-9. 


March 1719, Portland MSS. 580. 
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spite all this the bill was rejected. defeating the 
chief part was taken Walpole, who this occasion displayed 
political sagacity and qualities leadership great ever 
showed afterwards the days his ascendancy. attended 
meeting some the most considerable the whigs 
Devonshire House, where their policy the house commons 
was decided. Few were inclined make any further resis- 
tance, until Walpole asserted vehemently that here was indeed 
excellent opportunity defeat the had 
chanced overhear, said, country gentleman small 
property declare that even though himself could not into 
the house lords, was not willing take from his descendants 
all chance entering and this feeling, continued, must 
latent among the country squires, who could therefore 
roused active opposition. confident was that, when the 
meeting broke up, was decided that such should the method 
attack, and that the Peerage Bill should 

December the bill was brought from the lords the 
commons: Act for settling the Peerage Great Britain.’ 
the same day was read for the first time, and its supporters 
tried hard put through the second reading also; but this 
house, the matter last came issue. That day the arguments 
which had done much service the pamphlets and the 
street were marshalled against each other debate. Steele 
declared that the scheme would change England from free 
state into Thomas Pitt proclaimed that was 
attack upon English liberties, and was due obsequiousness 
Sir John Pakington said that the commons, 
always faithful the ministry, were now rewarded 
complete exclusion from the Hampden retorted that 
the measure would make the lords less strong than 
while Craggs argued that the king was convinced the evil 
the present conditions that desired surrender his own pre- 
For hours the speaking continued then last Sir 
Robert Walpole arose. splendid oration, which was remem- 
bered long afterwards, declared that the proposed bill removed 
one the most powerful incentives English political life when 
debarred, actually did, commoners from the house 
lords. This stated with emphasis, with repetition, and with 
-elaboration rhetoric. added that the measure was brought 
forward for good purpose: only the lords could gain it. 


Commons’ Journals, xix. 177, 178; Parl. Hist. vii. 609. 
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The present ministry was strong the house was 
not evident that they designed make their control permanent 
Supposing that the king had consented, was there any doubt 
that had been deceived? This bill reform the peerage 
was dangerous thing, since would destroy the balance 
power and alter the Walpole bore down every- 
answered that even Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus had altered 
the eight o’clock the evening the pro- 
position commit the bill for amendment was voted down 
269 Then, their hour triumph, the opposition 
moved, and was resolved without division, That the Bill 
showing the interest which existed outside 
parliament, there appeared shortly afterwards List the 
Members who voted for and against the Peerage Bill 

this manner did the ministry down defeat, and 
the attempt limit the number the house lords ended 
entire failure. has been thought that the attempt might 
have been repeated, and there some evidence that this was 
contemplated. 1720 pamphleteer resumed the argument 
for limitation, and declared that such reform was opposed 
only Jacobites, tories, malcontents, and the 
the basis letter from Craggs Stanhope has been 
believed that even Walpole was ready withdraw his opposi- 
this may be, Sunderland was soon driven from 
power, and his associates were engulfed the whirlpool the 
South Sea disaster that their earlier plans were entirely abandoned. 
the motives which influenced Walpole the course which 
followed, one cannot arrive positive judgement. Nodoubt 
desired harass the ministry, whom had been actively 
opposing but had recently shown that was not willing 
sacrifice his principles this opposition. was said the 
time that wished obtain peerage for himself, and 
fought against measure which would have excluded him 
but during the twenty-one years his power, which came soon 
after this episode, could never brought leave the house 
commons. Without laying too much stress upon the prin- 
ciples the statesmen this period, one may believe that 
Walpole opposed the Peerage Bill chiefly through principle, and 
because believed unwise. Such statement not sus- 
ceptible proof; but highly probable that man, who 


Parl. Hist. vii. 618-23. Onslow MSS. 459. 
Parl. Hist. vii. 624. 133 Commons’ Journals, xix. 186. 
Parl. Hist. vii. 624. 135 Hist. vii. 624-7. 


The Limitation The Peerage, The Security the Liberties the People 
England, London, 1720. 


Mahon, History England, 548. Portland 580 
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through many years afterwards did much develop con- 
stitutional government depending upon the house commons, 
was unwilling see ascendancy given perpetuity the house 
lords. 

The attempt pass the Peerage Bill very instructive from 
constitutional point view, revealing, does, certain 
characteristics the government then existing, which were 
destined later changed. Throughout the struggle the 
ministry both legally and actually the king’s ministry. Depen- 
dence upon the house commons not very real and not very 
great. The votes the majority the commons are not neces- 
sarily governed the ministry. The peerage measure was 
introduced into the commons not because the whig majority 
there was known favour it, but because the ministry believed 
that would able create obtain majority for it. 
Ministers showed themselves zealous advancing measure 
designed exalt the lords the expense the commons, and, 
when they suffered crushing defeat, they did not find necessary 
either resign call for new elections, nor did the king find 
expedient dismiss them. Except regards the measure 
rejected, they suffered through their defeat diminution 
power whatsoever. 

Had the Peerage Bill become law, probably the sinister results 
predicted Walpole and Steele would have come pass. 
may be, indeed, that the government would have become 
aristocracy, with the upper house parliament unassailable and 
supreme. Under such conditions there could have been 
Reform Bill 1832, Parliament Act 1911. may well 
that such changes would have come after all, but they. must then 
have been the result not constitutional amendment but 
some such cataclysm began upon the continent Europe 
the years after 1789. 

TURNER. 
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The Old Sepoy Officer 


large share taken Indian soldiers the British 
conquest India renders matter some historical 
interest ascertain the exact nature their services, more 
especially erroneous statements this subject have appeared 
the works various writers. state the case shortly 
possible, may said that from its very first organization 
battalions the leading, command, and discipline the Indian 
army were entrusted Europeans, and the native Indian soldier 
was restricted service the rank and file and the lower grades 
This will clearly seen can ascertain what 
was the exact position sepoy officers holding the highest rank 
which they could aspire the army the East India Company. 
the Company’s armies Bengal and Madras were organized 
about the same time and much the same lines, what holds 
good one may accepted fairly accurate regard the 
other, and so, being more convenient, will limit remarks 
almost entirely the Madras native army. 


Previously this organization, though the sepoy companies were independent, 
they were, when acting together, sometimes placed under native officer. 1753 
Maskelyne wrote Clive that Lawrence had placed his old favourite ‘Shaikgee’ 
command three companies sepoys (Orme MSS. 288); and, besides 
the two officers mentioned Colonel Wilson, Orme notes (History, 391) that 
Jamal Sahib was left command 1,000 sepoys Madura 1755. journal 
kept one Clive’s relatives the expedition Bengal (Hill’s Bengal 1756-7, 
iii. 30) one Kessar (Kirza) Singh referred Commander the but 
the military return given Wilson’s Madras Army, 373, appears that was 
subadar one the fourteen companies sepoys which Clive took from Madras; and 
when 1757 Clive organized force Bengal sepoys considered absolutely 
necessary give them English commissioned and non-commissioned officers (Broome, 
Bengal Army, 92). Another instance that ‘Mooten Beg’, possibly the same 
‘Moodeen Bengal subadar the same list, whom Eyre Coote placed com- 
mand his 500 sepoys when attacked Cutwa Fort June 1757, and whom 
sent with two companies advance pursuit Law. Broome (Bengal Army, 
211) says that Francis Forde, his expedition Masulipatam, took two battalions 
Bengal sepoys commanded British officers and one Madras sepoys commanded 
usual’ native officer, but find the battle Condore that the Madras 
sepoys were divided equally between the two British officers. Lastly, his letter 
April 1759 (Wilson’s Madras Army, 130), reporting his capture Masuli- 
patam the Madras council, Forde mentions the death Beg, com- 
mandant Sepoys’. fact this time the word commandant can have meant 
little more than the senior native officer present any occasion. 
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The highest rank which native officer could rise this 
army was that commandant battalion sepoys 
native cavalry, and the impression that this term was equivalent, 
was later the case European officers, commanding 
possibly the chief cause the mistaken idea that old 
times the native officers the Company were able rise really 
high positions. Some support for this supposition may, however, 
have been found statement Robert Orme that 


the Sepoys were formed into Companies and Battalions and commanded 
officers their own nation and 


But this incorrect regards the battalions, which had not been 
formed when Orme left India, and probable that Orme, when 
about publish his history, inserted the words battalions’ 
order bring his account date, without noticing that 
they rendered the remainder the sentence incorrect. 

The mistake thus set afoot was amplified Sir John Kaye, 
who, speaking the earliest sepoy levies, writes 


Under native commandants, for the most part Mahomedans high- 
caste Rajpoot Hindoos, but disciplined and directed the English 
Captain, their pride was flattered and their energies stimulated the 
victories they gained. How they fought the attack Madura, how 
they fought the defence Arcot, how they crossed bayonets, foot 
foot, with the best French troops historians have delighted 
tell. All the power and all the responsibility, all the honours and 
rewards were not then monopolised the English Captains. Large 
bodies troops were sometimes despatched hazardous enterprises 
under the independent command native leader, and was not thought 
offence European soldier send him fight under black com- 
mandant. That black commandant was then great man spite his 
colour. rode horseback the head his men, and mounted staff- 
officer, native adjutant, carried his commands the Soubahdars the 
respective companies. brave man leader was honoured for 
his bravery skill much under the folds turban under round hat.* 


History, 4th edition, 80. 

not clear which attack Madura Kaye refers. The most celebrated 
attacks, all which failed, were that Captain James Cope 1751, those Captain 
John Caillaud 1757, and above all the attempt storm the town made 
Major Charles Campbell June 1764. Clive’s defence Arcot took place 1751. 
regards Cuddalore Kaye probably refers the fighting between General Stuart 
and Bussy June 1783. Colonel Mark Wilks writes (History Mysoor, ii. 441) 
bayonets the sepoys Bengal mingled with eminent success among those 
the French regiment Aquitaine.’ Without questioning the accuracy this state- 
ment would mention that General James Stuart’s letter council June, 
after saying From what can collect the prisoners, the troops engaged were 
their best sort: the Regt. Aquitaine, and another old Corps, besides Volunteers 
from all the other Corps and two Battalions Sepoys’, only adds, Our people 
behaved wonderfully well and the Sepoys mixed theirs with the French bayonets. 
Nothing could exceed their steadiness.’ 

History the Sepoy War India, 204. 
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Passing over slight importance such minor inaccuracies 
the mention native commandant the defence Arcot, 
which occurred 1751, whereas the first commandant, Muham- 
mad Yusuf, did not attain that rank until 1754, the description 
the commandant mounted officer, which was true only 
reference the commandants the native cavalry regiments, 
the above paragraph wholly misleading. Whatever the honour 
paid brave men bravery and skill, independent race 
colour, the fact remains that neither honours nor rewards, 
neither rank nor salary, were the native Indian officers ever 
placed equality with the was only with 
the greatest difficulty that French and German officers the 
Company’s service could maintain discipline amongst the English 
soldiers, and native officers would have found impossible. 

The real position the native commandants, and, conse- 
quently, that all subordinate native officers, correctly stated 


true that important services were performed the native batta- 
lions but they never fought under native leaders, but were commanded 
European officers from the time their first formation 1758-9. 
that time the establishment officers was fixed two subalterns, 
three Sergeants-Major and one Black for each battalion, 
the latter being made expressly subordinate the European Commissioned 
officers, and not only this but the discipline and more immediate direction 
the companies was entrusted the Sergeants-Major. Native Com- 
mandants, with few exceptions, never held any separate commands 
importance after the formation battalions, and cases where they 
did hold such commands, that Mahomed Yusuff and subsequently 
that Syed Ebrahim, was not over the regular troops but either 
over levies raised themselves over local corps. Between 1752 and 
1759 many important services were rendered. the independent com- 
panies under native officers, but the other hand several instances 
misconduct their part occurred during the same period, and appears 
from the reports some the best officers the Service, well 
from the orders Government, that the discipline the Sepoys under 
the exclusive control native officers was the most lax description. 
September 1757 Captain Joseph commanding Trichinopoly, 
applied for Adjutant for the special purpose enabling him main- 
tain discipline amongst the Sepoys that Station, and, during the defence 
Fort Saint George, was found necessary supersede the native 


The extreme jealousy with which the English regarded any attempt place 
Europeans under the orders natives India shown the fact, shrewdly noted 
Law Lauriston, governor Pondicherry, 1765-77, that when any detachment 
from the British forces was sent the assistance native potentate, the officer 
commanding the detachment did not place his services that prince’s disposal, but 
matter right, assumed command the whole army politique 

See below, 280, note 73. 
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Commandant Lieutenant was consequence this inability 
the part the native officers, either introduce maintain 
discipline that Government came the determination forming regular 
battalions from the independent companies and placing them under 
European officers. has already been explained that the native 
Commandants were subordinate even the European subalterns, 
only necessary mention that their allowances were means large. 
the time the creation the appointment 1759 the pay and 
allowances were fixed Rupees 134 per mensem, viz. pay Subadar 60, 
allowance Commandant and when the field 20. 1766 
these items were reduced 523, and respectively, making total 
Rupees 127 per mensem, which rate continued until 1785, when the 
appointment was 


may here noted that the European officers attached the 
native battalions drew handsome annual allowances, namely, 
captains, rupees 2,000, subalterns, rupees 500. These allowances, 
with their pay and placed the European officers far 
better pecuniary position than the commandant. 

Again, regards the issue commissions, whilst these were 
uniformly made out for the European officers, this was not the 
case with the native officers. true one was made out 
1754 for Muhammad Yusuf commandant all the Company’s 
sepoys, but his was very different appointment from that 
the battalion commandants. 1760 find Sir Eyre Coote 
complaining the council Madras that commissions had 
been drawn out for the three commandants sepoys who were 
serving with him, viz. Jamal Sahib, Bhuwan Singh, and Mir 
Muhammad, and council then decided that commissions should 
made out not only for the commandants but also for the 
subadars. This order, however, was somewhat neglected, for 
1764 council had call upon the officers commanding sepoy 
battalions submit lists commandants, subadars, and 
jemadars for the preparation their commissions. Apparently 
after this date commissions for these native officers were regularly 
issued. 

Passing now the rewards service, the chief these were 
naturally the pensions granted both natives and Europeans, 
and the amount these was not ungenerous, especially the 
case the native officers, whose pensions were often continued 
their widows and orphans, but the rate pension was 


Jamal Sahib, next Muhammad Yusuf the chief native officer the service 
the English Company. Charles Tod, entered the army June 1755. 

Batta special allowance given compensation for loss hardship. 

History the Madras Army, ii. 367-9. Colonel Wilson’s references are easily 
traceable the records, quote generally from his history being more readily 
accessible and the same time absolutely trustworthy. Bengal the com- 
mandants were abolished 1781 (Williams’s Bengal Native Infantry, 195). 
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based the rate pay the amount was nothing 
greater attraction the military service this time was, 
however, found the chance earning prize-money when 
any town fortress was taken from the enemy. have not been 
able find any definite rules this subject, but, the military 
were extremely jealous asserting their rights, probable 
that the proportions observed one case were observed without 
much modification all. 1771 when General Smith was 
about march against Tanjore, the Nawab proposed pay the 
army fixed sum lieu the plunder the place. The amounts 
received the officers attached the native battalions 
were follows 


Naiks 


the division prize-money for the campaigns 1790, 1791, 
and 1792, when commandants had been abolished, the share 
subadar was only £27 12s. against sergeant’s £29 6d. 
and ensign’s £154 14s. evident that the spoils 
war were not divided between the European and native 
officers even the same proportion government had fixed 
their pay. should, however, mentioned that the native 
troops various occasions received small rewards money 
and cloth. 

this time the usual method recognizing valour was the 
grant medal, ring, sword, and the case native 
soldier officer medal palanquin allowance. The first 
native officer Madras receive medal for valour was Mir 
Munsur but this honour was not valued half highly 
the palanquin allowance, which was gradually increased from 
pagodas and was usually continued native officer 
when had retired, addition his pension. the latter 


History the Madras Army, iii. 86. ii. 136 Wilson points out that retiring 
pensions European officers were not granted until 1796. 

See Madras Military Consultations for October 1771, and also Wilson’s 
Madras Army, 299, where stated that 1773 the amount offered for the com- 
mandants was 200 pagodas, for subadars 100, for jemadars 20, and for havildars 10, 
that for the Europeans remaining the same. 

Wilson’s History the Madras Army, ii. 233. 

Madras Military Consultations, November 1753 

December 1767 for the lower rate, and Fort St. George, General Order, 
November 1811, for the higher. 
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was only there were substantial reasons for the 
preference, but when ‘Moodeen Sahib’, commandant the 14th 
battalion, was offered the choice medal palanquin allow- 
ance recognition his good conduct during the defence 
Ambore 1767, explained the Madras council his pre- 
ference for the latter the ground that 


palanquin looked upon the Moors great thing, and therefore 
will more distinguishing mark your rewarding merit, will 
seen and known everybody what account given, whereas 
the medal would only seen few 


much was this honour appreciated that was bestowed not 
only infantry officers but also cavalry 

clear, therefore, that period the history 
the Indian army was the native officer ever placed upon the 
same footing the European, and may interest 
trace the reasons which actuated the English thus limiting 
the career the native soldier. this must first consider 
how the necessity for creating Europeanized Indian army came 
into existence. said that the idea establishing European 
empire India originated with Dupleix and was taken from him 
the English, but Dupleix himself may well have taken from 
the Portuguese, whose empire India, though already state 
decadence, had once promised glorious would 
probably more correct say that the efforts Dupleix 
forced the English establish themselves independent 
power country which they had only desired trade, 
the sole means protection against the commercial rivalry 
other Europeans and against the tyranny and caprice the 
native princes. One the main objects the Portuguese was 
the spread their religion. Dupleix appears have thought 
only the provision revenue. When, therefore, sought 
for the cheapest means giving effect his project was 


Wilson’s Madras Army, ii. 181-2. Apparently native officers were pensioned only 
when entirely unfit for service any kind, otherwise they continued duty 
invalids. The pay commandant the invalids was pagodas. 

Letter from Captain Calvert council, December 1767. 

For instance, Commandant Muhammad Zumma, Ist Native Cavalry: see 
Madras Military Consultations, June 1786. 

That may not appear depreciate the ability Dupleix would refer the 
reader Dupleix’s own description his policy his Mémoire contre Compagnie 
des Indes, pp. 208-10, which says that always appeared him that trying 
establish French commerce India the Company could not better than follow 
the example the Portuguese, English, and Dutch, all whom had tried and were 
trying obtain ‘terrains’ India. one’, says he, recall the progress, and 
the circumstances the decadence the commerce the Portuguese India, and 
one will see that the Portuguese declined only the Dutch deprived them the 
revenues which they drew from their landed possessions India.’ 

his Réponse lettre Sieur Godeheu dated Paris, October 1763, Dupleix 
says (p. 94) that sepoys were unknown the eastern coast India before the siege 
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natural that the idea native place European army 
should suggest itself, and this idea would naturally approved 
and adopted businesslike people the English. 

But the dreams Dupleix and other patriotic Frenchmen 
were shattered the English capture Pondicherry 1761, 
before the French had fully developed their idea new-model 
native army, even decided what share they would allot 
the natives the country, i.e. whether they would cenfine 
them the lower ranks admit them terms equality and 
train them independent command. Some their native 
officers were men ability and distinction. One these, ‘Shaikh 
Hussan’ Hassan Ally’, whom Orme calls the commandant 
the French sepoys, and who was honoured the French king with 
gold medal for gallantry, was considered formidable 
enemy, but when was captured the English Seringham 
1752, though Major Lawrence declined hand him over 
the Nawab, Muhammad Ali, who would probably have hanged 
him rebel, was with great difficulty was induced 
treat him French officer, spite the commission was 
said hold from the evident, then, the chief 
native officers the French service did not hold ordinary com- 
missions, that the French either did not intend give high 
command natives the country had not yet fully con- 
sidered the question. 

this time the English sepoy forces consisted independent 
companies under the general control the English officer com- 
manding the force with which they were acting. These companies 
were nominally commanded native officers—subadars and 
jemadars, who corresponded roughly captains and 
but really commanded European sergeants and corporals, who 
were responsible for the drill and discipline, and who often took 
command small parties sepoys ‘detached But 


Madras the French 1746, when 300 them were brought from the Malabar 
coast. does not, however, say that they were brought his own suggestion, but 
says that October 1755 there were 3,418 the French Company’s pay 
Pondicherry. Dupleix was governor Pondicherry from 1742 1754 think 
the assumption made the text justifiable. 

History, 305, 317. his letter October 1748 the French Company, 
Dupleix has much say reference the courage and good conduct Shaikh 
Hussan and his brother Shaikh Ibrahim during Boscawen’s siege Pondicherry, and 
recommends that they should granted commissions commandants-in-chief 
the king France well medals (Nazelle’s 340). 

Orme India, ii. 483-6, and Madras Military Consultations, June 1752. 

The Military Consultations 1755 mention two sergeants, Rose and Gould, 
command small bodies sepoys. Such sergeants drew extra rupees 
month order dated November 1755 (Wilson, Madras Army, 125). 1757 
Sergeant Lambertson command two companies sepoys beat off strong 
detachment under Saubinet Conjeveram. 1759 Sergeant-Major Hunterman 
won commission his gallantry Thiagar, where commanded three companies 
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Major Lawrence found convenient place all the 
sepoy eompanies, which were employed covering the com- 
munications his army Trichinopoly, under the command 
single officer. The man chose was certain Muhammad 
Yusuf, better known Yusuf Khan the Khan Sahib. 
well did his duty that, 1754, the Madras council, the 
Major’s suggestion, gave him commission commandant 
all the sepoys their service. Somewhat later they sent him, 
with only few companies trained sepoys but with permission 
raise many more found necessary, reduce order 
the provinces Madura and Tinnevelly, the revenue which 
was pay the English liquidation the Nawab’s™ 
debt. This work performed successfully and faithfully, but 
though had his force number European sergeants, 
surgeon-assistants, gunners, and artificers, never had any 
time subject his orders single British subaltern, whilst 
particular instructions were given him his behaviour his 
Europeans and was directed obey any orders which 
received from the captain command Trichinopoly. 
later Yusuf Khan did such good service harassing the army 
Lally when the latter besieged Madras that the 
council Madras compelled the Nawab, who hated Yusuf 
Khan for his ability and independent spirit, appoint him 
governor the above-mentioned two provinces which had 
relapsed into disorder during Yusuf Khan’s absence. All went 
well long the revenue was paid into the British treasury, 
but 1762, with almost incredible folly, the council informed 


sepoys. 1760 Sergeant Somers with two companies sepoys defeated two 
companies French sepoys near Devicottah, taking four officers prisoners. Broome 
tells (Bengal Army, 112) that the independent sepoy companies formed Bengal 
about 1758 for local purposes were generally placed under the command sergeant. 
the other hand, letter from Villebague (Mémoires Sieur Bour- 
donnais, 29) stated that after the capture Madras the Nawab’s troops under 
Mahfuz Khan were assisted the Naynard Nayanar, Tamil for lord master) 
Grand Prévét des Troupes Asiatiques des Anglais. would appear, then, that 
was not until after the siege Madras 1746 even later that the English began 
make use European non-commissioned officers discipline the sepoys. The 
first mention can find sergeant attached sepoy company the List 
the Peons, Sepoys, Arabians, and Horsemen Fort St. David, January the 31st 1748/9, 
where one attached the company Arabian sepoys under ‘Meir Munsuh’. 
his name not given not absolutely certain that was European. The first 
definite mention European sergeant sepoy company appears that 
the Englishman who led the assault Weycondah September 1753 (Orme, 
History, The General Order, no. 332, 1861, dealing with the amalgama- 
tion the Company’s European army with that the Crown, includes arrangements 
for the transfer the ‘non-commissioned officers serving with native 
and thus shows how long their employment this way continued. chapter iii 
the present article (Services Timma Naik) will found some early instances sepoy 
companies grouped under white commissioned officers, evidently general command. 
Muhammad Ali, Nawab the Carnatic. 
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Yusuf Khan that the provinces belonged the Nawab, that 
must acknowledge him his master, and future pay his 
revenue him. Yusuf Khan considered this order act 
betrayal, promptly concluded alliance with the French, and 
bade defiance the Nawab. was only after long, costly, and 
bloody siege that, October 1764, the Nawab, with the assistance 
the English, managed effect his reduction and hanged him 
the remark the court directors that they had 
been grievously mistaken their estimate Yusuf Khan’s 
character, the council Madras replied that they would never 
again entrust the government province one their native 
military officers. 

The career Muhammad Yusuf is, then, supreme importance 
the early history the Company’s Indian army, because 
whilst demonstrated the capacity the native soldier 
master European methods warfare, also showed the Company 
that they could not expect from such men the unswerving 
allegiance which they demanded from their European officers, 
however badly they treated them. The experiment placing 
natives positions high command and responsibility was 
therefore concluded failure, but was, already men- 
tioned, 1759, when Yusuf Khan was the height his 
reputation, that the Madras council had begun the organization 
their sepoy army battalions. Even then they were doubtful 
the advantage high promotion for native officers, for Jamal 
Sahib’s failure maintain discipline during the siege Madras 
had taken place under the very eyes the governor and council, 
and therefore speaks highly the impression produced 
their minds Yusuf Khan that they did not once decide 
reserve all the higher commissioned ranks for Europeans. 
order leave open career for men like Yusuf Khan, whilst all 
the other battalion officers were Europeans, they created for each 
battalion new post commandant, or, was generally 
called, ‘the Black officer was selected 
from the subadars, but retained his company. was subject 
the orders the European commissioned officers, though 
drew slightly higher pay and allowances than the other 
subadars. seems probable that his relations with his European 
officers were regulated not much any rules their 
respect for his courage, experience, and influence with the men 
and native but the last resort the power was the 

this time the word black’ was commonly used, and without offence, 
distinguish the Indian from the European. 1800 seems have been replaced 
and quite recently has been officially replaced the word 

Sir John Malcolm (Sketch the Political History India, 489) says that the 
popularity service the Indian Army was chiefly due the numerous oppor- 
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hands the European captain lieutenant who commanded 
the battalion and not that the commandant. 

The grade commandant was retained until 1785-6, when, 
after the troubles 1784, was decided abolish it, the com- 
mander-in-chief giving his reason that, 


‘when they are clever men their influence over the native officers and 
sepoys becomes dangerous, and when they are not they are use.’ 


other words, the position commandant was not one which 
would satisfy man ability and ambition, qualities seldom 
found apart, and especially India this period, when not 
only had the old Hindu grades society been upset the 
Muhammadan conquest, but the decay the Moghul empire 
had opened possible career power and independence 
every man who could wield sword and was ready stake 
his life the great game. Yet was the highest promotion which 
the Company felt could safely give its native officers, and 
now felt compelled withdraw even this. The military 
records show that succeeding years rewards, distinctions, 
and pensions were freely given native officers, but until 
1819 there was higher rank the army open them than 
that subadar. that year the rank subadar-major was 
created, and the following passages from the General Order 


issued this occasion will show that corresponded exactly 
with that the old commandant, which revived under less 
misleading name 


The Right Honourable, the Governor Council, has been pleased 
establish new and superior rank native-commissioned officers, 
denominated Subadar-Major. The Subadar-Major shall not possess 
any office, command superior rank, differing from that Subadar, 
the corps which belongs, where will continue perform his 
duty usual with his company. brevet pay rupees per month 
annexed the Commission Subadar-Major, addition his ordinary 
allowances Subadar company. 


this arrangement was force the outbreak the Indian 
mutiny the supposed lowering the position the native 
officer could not have been, supposed some, one the 
effective causes that lamentable affair. the same time, 
quite clear that the period between 1786 and 1819 the lack 


tunities enjoyed the soldiery obtaining pecuniary advantages beyond their pay, 
whilst the regiment itself was source pecuniary advantage the European 
commanding officer, ‘in which was aided the native commandant, whose 
principles such practice was congenial, and who, his turn doubt, derived every 
advantage from his power and influence.’ 

Sir John Dalling. See Madras Military Consultations July 1785, and 
Wilson, Madras Army, ii. 174. 

General Order, Fort St. George, February 1819. 
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native battalion officers higher rank than the subadar was 
cause, sometimes, difficulty government. 

From the foregoing description the actual position the 
native officer the Indian army the Company, think 
will easy for the student Indian history estimate the 
share taken Indian soldiers the British conquest India, 
but will make the matter still clearer has before him 
vivid life-picture one these commandants, drawn 
himself and not English writer. This have been enabled 
supply the kindness Dr. Denison Ross, who has 
found Calcutta paper entitled, Narrative the various 
illustrious services Meer Sahib, Commandant the 12th 
battalion.’ accordance with its title this paper relates the 
career Indian military gentleman, who reached the highest 
position open him the British service. has the disadvan- 
tage being translation—probably the Meer Sahib did not 
know English—and bad translation, but sufficiently 
intelligible printed without much modification. gives 
fine picture fighting man, man courage, energy, and 
tact, absolutely loyal his employers, and even his old age 
eager for adventure. the same time, curiously lacking 
ambition, and clear that was means dangerously 
and, not being so, those who know how India the 
spirit caste controls ambition without suggesting dishonour 
degradation, will understand that the position occupied 
found the satisfaction all his desires. 

This was not always the case, and out the multiplicity 
the army records have selected the story Makhdum Sahib, 
acting commandant the 9th battalion, who 1775 was 
executed for exciting mutiny his battalion, partly because 
illustrates the difficulty making right selection from the 
subadars for the post commandant, partly because his punish- 
ment and the degradation and promotion other native officers 
the captain command, absolutely his own 
show how completely such men depended upon the favour the 
European officers, and partly because this mutiny was the first 
which the avowed cause discontent was the sepoys’ dislike 
being sent board ship; and the more curious because 
took place regiment the chief native officer which was 
Muhammadan, and therefore not likely sympathetic with 
the religious difficulties which beset the Hindu sea. 

October 1780 the following order was issued: all promotion Sepoy 
officers, the Captains the Battalions are future always recommend the officers 
next rank fill the vacancy, which mentioned the certificate the 
(Wilson, Madras Army, ii. 123). other words, the captains 


battalions had give strong reasons when they wished supersede any native com- 
missioned officer. 


\ 
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Another paper which will interest petition from one 
Timma Naik, hardly more than mere record services, but 
illustrating the wide sphere which the native soldier was called 
upon serve. names amongst his commanders all the 
early heroes the British army India—Lawrence, Dalton, 
Clive, Forde, Coote, Preston, Wood, and Fullarton. The petition 
itself such very bad English that have been forced 
rewrite it, and explain have been forced prefix some 
introduction. 

Last all, have appended account the nfutiny the 
35th battalion Ceylon, and the punishment and restoration 
rank Shaik Ibrahim, subadar, illustrative the danger 
which the Madras government exposed itself restricting the 
promotion its native officers one uniform level, for, where 
all the subadars were equal rank, there was one give 
them the right lead critical moments when their duty might 
conflict with their natural sympathy. However, there 
need say more upon what certainly debatable 
subject. 

all the narratives here presented one fact shines pre-eminent, 
and that the gallantry the Indian This has been 
celebrated many tale and many history, but, far 
know, there systematic record the valiant deeds 
has performed the service Britain. What has been published 
and what found the official records available England 
only serve whet one’s appetite. hope that some day some 
one who has access the records India will give the public 
the stories such fine Indian fighters Mir Munsur, the first 
Indian soldier whom the Madras council gave medal for 
gallantry Bhuwan Singh, who led the stormers Permacoil 
where Eyre Coote, the sepoys’ darling, was wounded Moodeen 
Sahib, whose fidelity his captain saved Ambore from Hyder 
and won for his regiment the first honorary distinction granted 
the Indian army; and Said Ibrahim, the good com- 
mandant who died prisoner Hyder’s dungeons, refusing. 
all temptations desert his British masters, and whose 
honour the governor-general ordered tomb erected, and 
provided endowment that fakir might watch beside 
and lamps burn there for ever. 


The opinion Frenchman may interesting Chevalier appears take 
account the [English] sepoys. There, think, makes mistake. There would 
have been end the English long time ago had not been for their sepoys 
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Narrative the various illustrious services Meer Sahib, Commandant 
the 12th battalion, from the year one thousand seven hundred and forty 
seven the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty five, being 
active and effective service forty years, including short account 
secret service intrusted his conduct the Madras Government 
towards the end the year seventeen hundred and eighty-eight, which 
performed with honour himself and with zeal and fidelity the 
Honourable Company. Now the Invalid Establishment. 

entered the service the Honourable Company under General 
Lawrence the year one thousand seven hundred and forty seven 
with the rank This distinction was conferred upon 
consequence the zealous and meritorious services ancestors, 
viz. who came from Arabia the year 1660, the 
service the Company when young with relation his who was 
appointed Chinglapet the Great Mogul. During grand- 
father’s residence that place formed acquaintance with the 
English and from the confidence they entertained him 
was nominated and appointed the year 1690 envoy the 
then Government proceed order negotiate with 


those Chiefs for the purchase the ground which Fort Saint David 
erected. 


Mir Sahib probably familiar form some name such Mir Munsur 
Mir Muhammad, both names commandants, but not the subject this memoir, 
for makes mention the gold medal given the Company Mir Munsur 
1753, whilst Mir Muhammad was commandant 1760 and Mir Sahib did not attain 
that rank until 1766. the other hand, says that was enlisted jemadar 
1747, and the only jemadar the List Peons, Sepoys, Arabians, and Horsemen 
Fort St. David, January the 31st 1748/9, who could possibly identified with him 
one Meer Munsuh’ Munsur). Mir Sahib very common, e.g. Alam uddin 
Hussain Khan, Kiladar Elavanasore, killed 1757 (Orme’s History, ii. 208), and 
Ali Reza Khan, brother-in-law Hyder, killed Porto Novo 1781, were both 
known Mir Sahib. 

General (then Major) Stringer Lawrence did not arrive Madras until January 
1747/8, major-general, March 1760. commanded the Madras troops from 
1748 1766, except during his visits England and during the tenure that 
command Colonel Adlercron between 1754 and 1757. 

The native officers infantry regiment are subadar, jemadar (both com- 
missioned), havildar, and naik (non-commissioned). 

paper the Orme MSS. 71, 213) shows that the Persian interpreter 
1690 was Coja Ahmed. was succeeded his son Coja Muhammad Kasim and 
his brother Coja Hussain, who was interpreter the time the capture Madras 
the French 1746. This disaster deprived him his post, but was restored 
the restoration the town 1749, possibly because the service described 
the next paragraph. However this may be, the paper cited gives the names 
the grandfather, uncle, and father Mir Sahib. 

Kiladar, i.e. the commander fort. The man referred was probably 


Khan’. See Wheeler’s Madras the Olden Times, 2nd edition, 97. 
the English Madras. 


Mir Sahib means simply the Maratha court, which was ordinarily Poonah, 
but this time was Gingee, where Rajaram, son Sivaji, had taken refuge 


ave the site 


from the Muhammadans. patent dated September 1690 
Fort St. David Mr. Elihu Yale, governor Madras. 
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After the decease grandfather father succeeded the employ 
Persian and Maharatah translator, and zealously and meritoriously 
promoted the Honourable. Company’s services, particularly the time 
the French war, when attack had been made against Fort Saint 
which period persuaded fifty who were his relations 
and had arrived from Mecca ship trade India, engage the 
Company’s and moreover he, order the Government, procured 
brought over from the French Pondicherry three companies 
sepoys promising them handsome reward, which were placed under 
command Mr. 

this time the late Lord Clive entered the military Service. 

consequence the eminent services father and grandfather 
General Lawrence distinguished with particular favour and appointed 
aide-de-camp the native corps. accompanied him Pondicherry 
during the siege Admiral The siege was carried with 
vigour each side, and heavy cannonade played the garrison from 
the ships and batterys for several days, which time the Admiral received 
despatch from England consequence which the siege was raised. 

Some time after hostilities commenced between his Highness, the 
first and Chunda Sahib. The Honourable Company joined the 
former and the latter was assisted the French, who proceeded against 
Trichinopoly, and accompanyed General Lawrence the relief that 
which was effectually accomplished. Notwithstanding the war 
continued several years. 


the Fort St. David Factory Records (vol. there List the Peons, 
Sepoys, Arabians and Horsemen Fort St. David, January the 31st, 
the sepoys are given the names 279 Arabians, whose commanders were Jammadar 
Meer Munsuh’ Mir Munsur), Sheety Saban’ and Aumod’. 

Mr. John Hallyburton was civilian. had already acted military 
capacity, having held ensign’s commission 1740, but during the siege Madras 
acted secretary Governor Morse. escaped, like Clive and others, 
Fort St. David, and took prominent part its defence 1746-7, both captain 
volunteers and then adviser the Nawab when came its relief (Orme 
MSS., India, 85). August 1748 was mortally wounded sepoy whom 
had reprimanded (letter court, September 1748). The three companies men- 
tioned Mir Sahib are possibly the 300 peons brought the assistance the 
English Reddy’ shortly after the capture Madras (Orme MSS. 
289, 54). 

Lord Clive, then simply Robert Clive, was granted commission ensign 
March 1747. 

Admiral Edward Boscawen made vain attempt capture Pondicherry 
1748, and was compelled raise the siege October 1748. could not possibly 
have had news the treaty Aix-la-Chapelle, which was not signed until twelve days 
after, but just possible may have heard its intended provisions and have 
more readily retired. The treaty restored Madras the English. 

Walajah, title the Nawab the Carnatic, Muhammad Ali. 

The capital the Carnatic was Arcot. This was the hands Chanda Sahib, 
Muhammad Ali being blockaded Trichinopoly the French. Clive having secured 
Arcot was ordered the early part 1752 relieve Trichinopoly, but Lawrence, 
who had been short visit Europe, arrived time take over charge the 
army and the campaign. The expedition lasted, with varying success, until the end 
1754, when the arrival Godeheu replace Dupleix and conclude peace between 
the Companies put end the war. 
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the restoration peace the General proceeded previously 
which recommended the protection Major then 
Commandant Fort Saint David. During continuance this 
garrison was suddenly besieged the French under General Lally 
which time company our sepoys lay the Governor’s Garden 
whom was ordered conduct the Fort. road thither, about 
fifty yards from the Garden, was surrounded five French Hussars, 
who fired their pistols and drew their swords upon me. Having musket 
threatened fire, continuing gain ground the Garden, which 
means arrived safety, took the company sepoys under orders 
and conducted them the garrison. 

After siege forty days the French took possession the Fort, 
during which finger was broken the splinter gate broken 
shot. The troops were made prisoners and (sic) sent 
Pondicherry. the road this place fortunately made escape 
and arrived Madras and waited General Lawrence, who was pleased 
native officer merit and 

Soon after the French army under General Lally marched Madras 
take possession the Black Town, upon which Colonel 
Major Brereton, and Major Polier, with five hundred the Company’s 
troops marched out prevent it, when very severe engagement ensued 
the principal street Black Town. Although the French accomplished 
lodgement, our troops reached the Fort good order, took Monsieur 
Count d’Estaign prisoner, and many fell both sides, and the French 
also lost brave officer the death Monsieur 

General Lally now proceeded entrench his army and erected batterys, 
which were opened upon the Fort. the course the siege breach was. 
made. During the time they were carrying these works Major Brereton 
made frequent sallys with the troops the Fort against them and beat 
the enemy from their trenches. this service always accompanyed 
him. vast number shells were thrown into the Fort, and one 
breaking the air, when was officer the night repairing the breach, 
was wounded. The French having made breaches the walls, they 
attempted storm the Fort, but were repulsed with great slaughter 
after fruitless attack for two months, they raised the siege and retreated 


Lawrence did not home, but, Colonel John Adlercron had been sent out 
command the troops, took further share military operations until that 
very useless officer went back England the end 1757. 

Paul Polier Bottens, Swiss officer. 

Mir Sahib gives the same number opponents another little affair later 
but matter fact the natives India are apt use numbers without regard 
for absolute exactitude. The governor’s garden was large garden enclosing his country 
house mile and half the north-west the fort (Orme, History, 81). 

Major Cholmondely Brereton His Majesty’s 64th Foot, commonly known 
Draper’s Regiment. 

Colonel William Draper, arriving time take part the defence, headed 
desperate sally December, which Polier was mortally wounded. The 
French suffered severely, but retained possession the black, i.e. native, town. 

this sally the Comte d’Estaign was captured the English, and 
very gallant French officer, was killed. 
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During the siege took French soldier prisoner near 
the Hospital and carried [him] the Fort, which was communicated 
Lord Pigot, and his Lordship, consequence, made handsome 
present for bravery, recommendation Major Brereton. 

The command the army, with under Cawn Sahib, 
was given Major now followed the enemy Conjeveram 
where they left troops garrison the Pagoda which took storm, 
which time Major Brereton was wounded. The main body the 
French troops laid Arcot. 

About this time General Coote arrived from England and took com- 
mand the with whom proceeded Covrepauk and provoked 
Monsieur Lally engagement, who agreed meet our army decide 
the matter Wandiwash, and each marched for that purpose. General 
Coote took his route way Conjeveram two days after, and General 
Lally took the high road from Arcot Wandiwash Plain, and arrived 
there before our army, and having learned the road General Coote had 
taken, drew his army the front our army while the line 
march the east Wandiwash Fort. This happened the third day 
our march, which day General Coote ordered his whole army wear 
green branches their hats and Afterwards General Coote 
formed our army about five hundred yards from the front the French 
and immediately cannonade commenced both sides. the same 
time our army continued advance and when arrived about two 
hundred yards from the French line they opened battery against us, 
which they had formed the bank the rear their line 
six twelve pounders, but some accident shot intended against our 
line fell the left the French line amongst their ammunition, con- 
sequence which some tumbrils were blown and thereby number 
the left wing the French army were killed and wounded and great 
confusion ensued, which induced Major Brereton with three hundred men 
his regiment from the right make charge the left wing the 
French, which with some troops their army retreated small tank, 


The siege, which began December 1758, was raised February 1759 
The French made breach but never attempted storm it. 

the end March 1759 Lawrence declared himself unable, owing ill health, 
take command the army the field. was therefore handed over Major 
Brereton, Cawn Sahib (i.e. Muhammad Yusuf Khan) accompanying him with the troops, 
regular and irregular, which had brought from Madura. Brereton stormed the 
pagoda Conjeveram April 1759, being himself, with most the European 
officers, wounded attack the main gate, whilst Lieutenant Airey and Muham- 
mad Yusuf forced their way the back. 

Major, afterwards Sir, Eyre Coote joined the army November 1759 (Wilson’s 
Madras Army, 132). 

Thomas Arthur, comte Lally, afterwards executed Paris for having lost 
India the English. 

The celebrated battle Wandiwash was fought January 1760. Eyre 
Coote’s journal for January contains the following entry: ‘The whole army well 
Europeans blacks are have green branch the tamarind tree their hats 
and turbans, likewise upon the tops their Colours, order distinguish them 
from the 

India the word ‘tank’ used express artificial lake’, the earth exca- 
vated from which generally thrown bank all round, 
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where they took post and the right wing kept their ground. Major 
Brereton continued the pursuit and dreadful engagement took place. 
the meanwhile the right wing the French sustained the attack 
our line for about quarter hour, and nearly all that during 
which most part the regiment Lorraine was killed wounded and 
our army took the ground the French together with their whole 
artillery and ammunition. 

When was duty over the French ammunition and artillery 
discovered Monsieur Bussy sitting under tumbril. took him 
French soldier and drew sword cut him down, when spoke 
Moors, saying that was Monsieur Bussy. therefore conducted 
him General Coote and was afterwards sent con- 
sequence good conduct the General appointed Jemadar his 
Mogulee Horse Bodyguard and the General also allowed continue 
station Jemadar Infantry. 

this engagement our loss was inconsiderable except the party 
that charged the enemy under Major Brereton, which amounted more 
than two hundred men killed and wounded, and the Major was mortally 
wounded, which died few days after. The French were com- 
pletely defeated and their loss killed and wounded was very heavy, 
and they retreated Chitapet. 

After our army had obtained this victory the General laid siege 
Wandiwash which surrendered few days. General Lally 
heard this and marched his army Pondicherry, leaving the sick and 
wounded and few troops Chitapet garrison, and General Coote marched 
and laid siege made breach and then the garrison surrendered. 
next proceeded against Chitapet which was also taken like manner, 
was likewise Permacoil hill Alamparva and Valdore forts, after 
which the General marched the army and encamped the Red Hill 
near Pondicherry. 

Shortly after, the General left the command our army 
Monson and returned Madras. few days after Colonel Monson had 
the command, took the Bound Hedge Pondicherry storm and 

can find confirmation this story. Bussy himself (Mémoire pour Sieur 
Bussy, ed. 1764, 73) says that his horse being wounded and about fall was 
forced dismount, and being left with only one two men, was compelled 
surrender English officer who came with body soldiers. The French are 
fond these stories are, and the Bibliothéque Nationale (Nouv. Acquisitions 
frangaises 9357, fo. 279 there paper which ascribes the capture Lawrence 
Ariancopang French drummer-boy, whom offered his watch, purse, and ring 
allow him escape, but the gallant boy replied that French soldiers did not fight for 
such things but for honour and the king, and added that would blow his brains out 


The word garrison seems have been commonly used for any town which was 
held garrison. 

Chitapet was taken January and Arcot February 1760. 

Permacoil was taken March, Alamparva March, and Waldore 
April. the first attack Permacoil Coote was wounded. Coote was much 
pleased with the native commandant Bhuwan Singh’s behaviour that ordered gold 
medal made for him (Coote Council, March 1760). 

The Red Hills were some elevated ground half mile from the sea-shore and 
mile and half north Pondicherry (Orme MSS., India, iii. 610). 
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himself and some other officers were wounded. consequence which 
General Coote resumed the command the army and lay before the 
garrison for some months, and last the French surrendered 

Peace being the General proceeded Bengal, and previous 
thereto was pleased appoint Adjutant General the whole 
sepoy corps under Captain Stephen Smith,** Commandant all that were 
the Coast, which duty continued perform until the army was 
ordered take the field the expedition against Gingee, Vellore and 


Arni. Afterwards the army proceeded Trichinopoly and continued 
there cantonment for some months. 


the meantime General Lawrence arrived Trichinopoly and formed 
the native troops into battalions. Each battalion consisted ten com- 
panies with Captain, two subalterns and native Adjutant, with the 
necessary complement native commissioned officers. 

consequence this arrangement and own good conduct, General 
Lawrence promoted the rank Subadar and recommended 
Major Preston, whose business transacted, and our detachment marched 
through the Jungles Maduray order establish friendship with 
the Poligars the General Monson with the Grand Army 


Owing some mistake England orders were received Madras which 
Monson superseded Coote. Coote therefore made over command the army 
Monson September 1760, but September Monson was severely wounded 
the attack the Bound Hedge, outmost defences Pondicherry, that the 
Madras Council was forced request Coote resume the command. 
surrendered Coote January 1761. 

The treaty Paris was not signed until February 1763, but Coote left for 
Bengal March 1761. 

The order events this and the next paragraph somewhat confused. 
Before left for England 1759 Lawrence had proposed the organization the 
sepoy companies battalions with two subalterns and two sergeant-majors, all 
Europeans, each, well native commandant, subordinate the 
commissioned officers, and the usual complement subadar, jemadar, havildars, and 
naiks each company. These arrangements were not carried out once, but towards 
the close the year the sepoy companies were divided into three commands: (1) 
Madras under Captain Tod, (2) Conjeveram under Captain Stephen Smith, (3) 
Trichinopoly under Captain Richard Smith. Captain Stephen Smith entered the army 
April 1756, and was promoted captain October 1759. captured 
Gingee April 1761. Vellore surrendered Colonel Caillaud December 1761, 
and Arnee May 1762. 

Major Achilles Preston (obtained his majority June 1760) was 1763 
command Trichinopoly. When Muhammad Yusuf rebelled that year was sent 
with advance party protect the Poligars (petty feudal chiefs) favourable the 
English. August 1763 Colonel George Monson (of Draper’s Regiment) took command 
Madura, but was compelled raise the siege November, and returned Madras 
leaving Preston command. February 1764 Major Charles Campbell superseded 
Preston, and March detached Preston towards Tinnevelly. this expedition 
took Sundrayandy, Kavilpatty, and other places, destroying Muhammad hopes 
assistance from the south. June 1764 attempt was made storm Madura, 
Majors Preston and Wood leading the assault, which failed, with heavy loss the 
English. There record the incident recorded Mir Sahib, but certificate 
dated October 1785, Colonel Ross Lang says was orderly subadar Major 
Preston and behaved with great gallantry. July 1766 the chief Cuddalore 
recommended one Tondria jemadar for company account his gallantry 
Madura with Major Preston, and letter Council dated September 1766 


Pondicherry 
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joined us. Shortly after Major Preston with his detachment was ordered 
proceed against the fort Sundrawandy strong garrison Khan 
Sahib’s. When arrived sight the fort, the Major fixed upon 
with flag truce the order negotiate with him 
storm. promised brought the Kiladar his wishes that 
would recommend the Supreme Board make and posterity 
for ever happy. had the honour accomplish this eminent service 
the Major’s full satisfaction bringing over the Kiladar and all his 
troops join our detachment, and the whole were taken into the Company’s 
pay. this means got possession the fort and also that Kavil- 
patty and other forts, after which returned Maduray and joined the 
Grand Army. 

Shortly after General Monson gave the command Colonel Charles 
Campbell and returned Madras, after which his Highness the Nawab 
Walajah, Colonel Call, Colonel Charles Campbell and Major Preston held 
consultation, and was resolved batteries, which being done 
breach was made the garrison wall, which was attempted taken 
storm under the command Major Preston, who ascended the breach with 
myself, sergeant and Jemadar. made our way the bastion with 
the colours, but the storming party that were have supported were, 
owing the narrowness the breach, thrown into confusion. Several 
fell into the ditch and were drowned and those that escaped had their 
ammunition wetted render useless. The enemy, noticing 
the confusion our party, fired upon four upon the bastion and Major 
Preston was wounded with musket shot the groin, which died 
few days. side also was grazed musket shot. The Jemadar 
and sergeant were not wounded. this situation made our retreat 
our trenches, Major Preston being supported between the Jemadar and 
sergeant. 

consequence this disaster trench was made round the garrison 
and guards posted prevent [their escape,] which continued about 
year, when mutiny happened among the Cawn Sahib’s troops for the 
want Therefore they seized him and delivered him the 
Nawab and suffered death. 


Colonel Joseph Smith requested that Mr. Thomas Adair, who had served under 
Major Preston until was killed, might given brevet rank captain. 
appears probable therefore that Adair and Tondria were the two gallant men who 
rescued Major Preston when was wounded. regards Tondria cannot 
positive, but petition the Court Directors dated 1765 (India Office 
Records, Miscellaneous Letters received, vol. 47) Adair says was Preston’s aide- 
de-camp, and adds, very modestly, that was with him when received his fatal 
wound. Adair was serving volunteer Mir Sahib possibly thought was 
sergeant. 

The kiladar was called ‘Moodeen Sahib’. His brother Parced Sahib’, kiladar 
Kavilpatty, surrendered without resistance. 

This the only account the surrender Madura which have met with 
that ascribes the mutiny the want pay’, which was certainly very frequent 
cause mutiny. The actual cause was probably fear Muhammad Yusuf making 
his escape and leaving the garrison, largely composed deserters, the vengeance 
the Nawab and the English. 
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Major Donald Campbell was now appointed command the garrison 
Maduray and was recommended remain with him. had not 
been long the fort when was discovered that Hyder Ally had em- 
ployed officer his army intrigue with our sepoys the garrison 
with view allure them into his Master’s service. Major Donald Camp- 
bell and Captain Bellingham being convinced this was fact, they sent 
for and observed that they looked upon person capable 
transacting important business and requested use utmost 
efforts prevent melancholy disaster. accordingly examined 
deeply into the affair, considered the circumstances, and the end 
discovered this officer Hyder had taken his abode about ten miles 
distant from Maduray. communicated this intelligence Major 
Donald Campbell and the same time desired him let have twelve 
sepoys and would try apprehend him. This was complied with and 
proceeded midnight with the twelve guards the place and made 
Hyder’s officer prisoner. then carried him before Major Donald Campbell 
who ordered him executed, that this means the desertion 
the sepoys Maduray was prevented, and consequence steady 
attachment and faithful services the cause the Honourable Company, 
Colonel Charles Campbell, Major Donald Campbell and Captain Belling- 
ham recommended Government worthy being appointed 
Commandant, and accordingly received appointment Com- 
mandant the twelfth battalion, then commanded the late General 
Mathews the year 1766 and stationed Woodiarpollam, Poligar 
country that was constantly giving trouble the Nawab, which obliged the 
troops continually the look 

The Jungle where the Poligar and his people secreted themselves was 
composed prickly bushes and thorn trees, which rendered impossible 


Major Donald Campbell was brother Major Charles Campbell. became 
captain May 1758, and major November 1763. the original 
invariably referred Daniel Campbell instead Donald. This suggests the idea 
that Mir Sahib employed the services Christian, possibly Portuguese, clerk, 
preparing his petition, for such man the name Daniel would familiar and not 
unlike Donald the way would pronounced native. 

Hyder had this time made himself master Mysore. 

John Bellingham, entered the army May 1758, captain November 1763, 
lieutenant-colonel April 1773. 

Mir Sahib makes mistake the date. What calls the 12th battalion 
was originally the 16th. was formed conformity with the Council’s resolution 
February 1767, and placed under Captain Mathews the fittest person for this 
service, being perswaded the mildness his disposition for conciliating the minds 
the inhabitants the late change Government’. was stationed Wadiar- 
pollam quiet the Poligars and protect and assist the Nawab’s managers, other 
words, collect the Nawab’s revenues. Mathews was instructed particularly 
careful his choice native officers, and mentions two these, either 
whom might possibly the Mir Sahib. One was subadar named Meer Jafar’, 
and another jemadar actually called Meer Sahib’, whom gave company (letters 
Council and March 1767). Richard Mathews entered the army July 
1760, and was made captain November 1765. After the first war with Hyder 
went England, and was subsequently appointed Bombay, where rose 
the rank brigadier-general. June 1783 surrendered Bednore Tippoo 
Sahib, and supposed have been murdered prison. 
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for those unacquainted with the private paths pursue them. remove 
some degree this inconvenience the Captain commanding the battalion 
ordered jackets and caps made leather, and having information 
that the principal man with several others was concealed the Jungle 
was ordered with company sepoys surprize them night. Our 
leather cloathing having enabled penetrate the thorny bushes, and 
far completed the service that took the Poligar and ten others 
the remainder being alarmed retreated, and was dark, 
any pursuit such wilderness place would have been both dangerous and 
fruitless. therefore returned Camp with the prisoners safety. 

the battle Changamah was ordered with Lieutenant 
and five companies sepoys join General Smith his engagement 
with the combined armies Hyder and the Ours defeated 
both armies and also took several the Nizam’s field pieces and 
battering cannons. 

Shortly after Hyder laid siege Amboor, and the General, being joined 
the meanwhile General Mathews and the remaining five companies 
his battalion, our army marched that garrison and compelled Hyder 
raise the and pursued him Kishanagerry, which our 
General besieged and took the fort few days. Shortly after Major 
Donald Campbell with detachment from the Grand Army (of which our 
battalion formed part) was ordered march into Hyder’s country 
Vencatagherry Fort, which place took the course 

Afterwards General with our battalion was ordered 
march against Mulwagul Hill Fort, which the detachment besieged four 
days. the following night [i.e. Mathews] ordered the battalion 
march behind the hill and dress themselves similar uniform that 
Hyder’s army, which was white, and himself wore Mogul dress. 
These matters being arranged the Captain ordered write Persian 
letter the Kiladars that fort, purporting that came from Mahomed 


Brumsall Huske entered the army August 1765, and was made lieutenant 
August 1766. 

Joseph Smith joined the army October 1749, captain March 1754, major 
June 1760, colonel April 1765, brigadier-general November 1768. defeated 
Hyder Changamah September 1767. this all his engagements with 
Hyder was unable make his victory decisive owing his want cavalry. 

The ruler Hyderabad and Subah governor for the Moghul all southern 
India. His authority, like that the Moghul (emperor Delhi), depended entirely 
his power enforce it. 

The siege was raised December 1767. 

May 1768. The good services Mir Sahib this occasion and the 
rest this war are mentioned certificate dated May 1786 Major John 
Oldham. 

The stratagem employed Mathews for the capture Mulwagul said 
have been successfully employed Hyder Dharwar (translation Kirmani’s 
History Hyder Naik, Colonel Miles, 238) and unsuccessfully one his 
French officers, Lally, Wandiwash 1780 (ibid. 434). may noted 
that the credit the exploit given Mathews both General Joseph Smith and 
Colonel Donald Campbell, but also claimed Captain Mathias Calvert 
letters received Captain Calvert from the governor and council Fort St. George). 
There good reason for supposing that the Kiladars were not simple they seemed, 
and had been bribed the Nawab Muhammad Ali. 
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Ally Beg Hyder’s order and that had arrived with battalion from 
Bednore defend the Hill against the attack the English troops, and 
requesting person might sent down conduct the battalion the 
hill fort. The letter being written me, General Mathews requested 
deliver tothe Kiladar. Although this was most dangerous enterprise 
cheerfully undertook it, for with the good the Service outweighed 
every personal consideration. accordingly dressed the character 
one Hyder’s and with guide proceeded with the letter, 
which delivered the Kiladars, Jafar Husain Cawn and Shaikh 
Mahomed Cauzee, which they perused, and they were much pleased with 
its contents agreed with letter they had before received from Hyder 
Ally, and immediately ordered person accompany conduct the 
battalion the fort, where arrived perfect safety, and General 
Mathews was introduced the Kiladars, upon which occasion acted 
interpreter. They asked what country was born. replied that 
was Turkistan and did not understand their language; that 
was sent our master the Sultan defend the Hill, which answers 
obtained their belief. This interview lasted about half hour and 
the intermediate while our battalion was placed the different posts 
round the garrison, which being completed and report thereof made 
the Captain, gave signal order the battalion dress themselves 
their proper uniform and beat their This sudden change 
our proceedings greatly alarmed the Kiladars and the people the fort. 
Several matchlock-men escaped over the walls and many were made 
prisoners, also the two Kiladars, and the fort was short time reduced 

The next day the garrison was delivered into the charge European 
officer, who commanded few companies the Nawab’s sepoys detached 
Colonel Campbell for that purpose. Those arrangements being accom- 
plished left Mulwagul Hill Fort and proceeded against Colar, Oossore, 
Baugloor and Ooscotah, all which forts took, and were joined 
General Smith, accompanied his Highness the Nawab Walajah the 
last garrison. 

Hyder Ally was now with his army Bednore. hearing our 
army being the borders his country was much alarmed and 
marched directly with all his force towards Bangalore. his route 
that place heard that Morari Rao’s camp was about mile distant 


One Hyder’s officers, afterwards put death Tippoo Sultan (Fullarton’s 
View the English Interests India, 177). 

harkaras messengers. 

Down this year the native troops used tom-toms native drums. 
January 1767 Council decided they should use drums instead tom-toms, and also 
that each company should future carry the Company’s colours (Military Consulta- 
tions), The actual orders the Court Directors were (Letter Madras, February 
1766), That the British colours, such are carried our European Battalion, 
also borne the head the Sepoy battalions, without any distinction.’ 1759 
each battalion had been given its own colours (Wilson, Madras Army, 143). 

The fort Mulwagul was taken the night 22-3 June 1768. 

Morari Rao, chief Gooty, was perhaps the most celebrated Maratha free- 
lance his time. was who marched the relief Arcot 1751, and ended 
his life prisoner Hyder. This affair took place August 1768. 
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from ours. stormed the night, but they beat him and his loss 
was considerable. left his wounded behind, which Captain Mathews 
viewing with the eye compassion ordered their wounds dressed 
and gave each man rupee and cloth, then sent them doolies 
Hyder, who after his defeat proceeded Bangalore. 

Colonel Wood had now left Trichinopoly, having taken Errore, Dara- 
pooram and other garrisons, and marched join the Grand Army under 
General Smith. Hyder, having information the intended junction, 
marched his forces intercept him. General Smith gained intelligence 
Hyder’s intentions and immediately followed him, which alarmed him 
much that fled. this means the detachment joined the Grand 
Army without loss. Captain Mathews was now ordered with his battalion 
join Colonel Wood’s detachment, which now consisted Major Lang 
with three hundred Europeans and three battalions [of sepoys]. This 
small detachment pursued Hyder, then hundred thousand strong, 
engaged him and him twice, and General Smith marched meet 
the Nawab Colar. 

the interim Hyder retook Mulwagul Hill. consequence Colonel 
Wood marched after Hyder and ordered Captain Mathews storm 
Mulwagul Hill Fort with his battalion, accompanied eighteen European 
grenadiers under Captain but failed the attempt owing 
our scaling ladders being too short, Captain Mackay was killed also 
sergeant and several others, and received wound stone. Hyder, 
having heard our proceedings, pursued give battle and charged 
our picket guard. 

Next forenoon Colonel Wood ordered his detachment fall in, then 
faced the line the right and marched the picket, having previously 
stationed Captain Mathews with his battalion the left. Colonel Wood, 
thinking Hyder too strong for him, put his line the right about order 
avail himself tank about mile distant. Captain Mathews and his 
battalion kept their ground and received the attack Hyder’s whole army, 
and were engaged from ten the morning one o’clock, which time 
principal officer Hyder’s Horse was shot dead, which threw his whole 
army into consternation, and they retreated about two miles and took their 
ground behind large rock. Our battalion pursued, but finding their 
position advantageous declined attacking them, and took our 
ground behind some scattered rocks interspersed with bushes, that 
were safe from the attacks Hyder’s Horse. There was also dry water- 
course between our battalion and Hyder’s army. General Mathews 


noticeable that Hyder, unlike most native leaders, had absolute passion for night 
attacks. 

Dooly native litter, much more simple affair than the palanquin. 

Colonel John Wood, entered the army November 1753, colonel April 1766. 

Ross Lang entered the army April 1756. was lieutenant-colonel this 
time, having been promoted that rank April 1766. 

Captain Hector Hercules Mackay, entered the army May 1763, captain 
October 1767, killed September 1768. 

Here follows description the battle Mulwagul, October 1768. Colonel 
Wood’s account not being satisfactory, General Joseph Smith sent his own account 
letter the Madras Council dated October 1768 (Wilson’s Madras Army, 258). 
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ordered with subadar and half company sepoys take post 
the head this watercourse watch the motions the enemy. had 
hardly time fulfil orders before observed the Infantry Hyder 
marching towards with his Horse and Artillery with himself person 
marching the plain the front Colonel Wood’s detachment. sent 
this intelligence General Mathews, who hearing sent orders for 
return the battalion and leave the subadar charge the post, 
that might take company guard the watercourse. Having given 
position and directions the subadar maintain his post and not allow 
the sepoys act cowardly, then proceeded the battalion stationed 
about mile distant, but before came the ground General Mathews 
had marched join Colonel Wood’s detachment about two miles off. 
then followed battalion receive the company General Mathews had 
ordered come him for. the road the battalion five 
Hyder’s horsemen charged upon with drawn swords. fired pistol 
and the contents lodged one the horses. Then drew sword, 
flourished over head and marched on. Then one the horsemen 
pursued and demanded sword. replied him that would 
shameful, and was horseman and foot officer would well 
for him dismount and try courage, and proved the best soldier 
might take it. replied, Young you will killed you 
not give your sword!’ answered him that place giving him 
had elegant pair embroidered slippers his service, and instantly 
threw them his face. was much ashamed and daunted this 
attack that rode off and pursued route and joined General Mathews. 
the way between our battalion and Colonel Wood there was water- 
course and could not get the field-piece over till the ground was made 
smooth. Whilst this was performing body Hyder’s cavalry, the 
number five thousand, came down upon full charge, which alarmed 
our battalion then [reduced to] only hundred men. However 
had the presence mind order the gun turned against the 
enemy, and called out, ‘Fire! Fire!’ holding hand and then 
lowering the match the pan the gun, although there was neither 
powder nor ball. This manceuvre was successfully practised three 
several charges the enemy, which intimidated them much that 
they retreated and the field-piece was then got over the watercourse 
and joined Colonel Wood safety after being engaged from morning 
evening. These laborious and gallant actions and faithful services 
were well known General and the other officers that were 
camp, testimony which now possessed the General’s 
certificate also Mr. 


This statement shows that commandant was not necessarily mounted 
officer Kaye supposes. 

The expression young seems literal translation some such 
expression Jawan, which means not only young man but also any smart and 
active-looking man. Used address would correspond fine fellow!’ 

Ross Lang was promoted colonel October 1772. cannot trace his promo- 
tion any further. 

Mr. William Petrie the Company’s service. acted paymaster the 
Maravan expedition 1772 which Mir Sahib mentions below. Ross Lang, the 
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The next day General Smith and his army from Colar joined Colonel 
Wood Mulwagul Hill, and Hyder marched his army Aoson 
Colonel Wood and also General Mathews recommended late services 
General Smith, the Commander-in-Chief, who was pleased present 
with sword, and further observed that soon Hyder was subdued 
would recommend recent services and bravery the Governor 
Council grant peculiar mark the Honourable Company’s 
approbation and indulgent protection towards family. 

General Smith Colonel Wood proceed with his detachment 
Oossoor fort observe Hyder’s motions. our march thither 
deposited our baggage Baugloor. Hyder, having information our 
being near Oossoor, put his army motion and marched from our 
flank the road our rear and remained this position four hours 
without coming action, and afterwards marched away. Colonel 
Wood proceeded Oossoor fort and halted there till night. here 
heard Hyder had marched Baugloor. pursued him that place 
where arrived early the morning. The enemy, previously our 
arrival had left the place. halted there that day and marched the 
following night. Being want provisions proceeded Colar. 
Having had intelligence the enemy the baggage was placed the 
right flank. There was some jungle the road which could only 
passed narrow path, which compelled leave our baggage under 
guard pursue different route. The enemy came upon the baggage 

guard surprise and took it. daybreak arrived Vellore 
village and were surrounded Hyder’s whole army. The engagement 
continued from morning till evening when obliged the enemy 
retreat and our detachment remained guard till ten o’clock. 
this engagement between four and five hundred the enemy were wounded. 
Our loss was inconsiderable. The same night marched within five 
miles Colar, where and the course the day were joined 
Major Fitzgerald with remforcement and provisions from General 
Our detachment being augmented and supplyed, Colonel Wood 
immediately followed Hyder and three days came sight him. 

When our baggage was taken Hyder the Jungle, above stated, 
family and few the sepoys’ families were carried away prisoners. 
The sepoys’ families were sent back. When Hyder heard family 
was the number, detained them and sent letter and message 
those had dismissed this purpose What will you gain 
serving the you come serve will give you the com- 
mand two thousand horse, all Infantry, and allow you high pay. 
you agree this well. you not shall disgrace your family.’ 


certificate above mentioned, confirms Mir Sahib’s statement that General Smith 
commended his services, but his letter October Smith confines himself general 
commendation the Ist and 16th battalions (see Wilson, Madras Army, 262). 
Mir Sahib was commandant the 16th, which the year 1770 became the 12th 
battalion native infantry. 

See Wilson, Madras Army, 263. Major Thomas Fitzgerald effected junction 
with Wood November, and practically saved him from defeat not annihilation. 
Wood was recalled Madras and ultimately court-martialled. Thomas Fitzgerald 
entered the army July 1759 and obtained his majority November 1766. 
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delivered this letter Colonel Wood and also took along with the 
sepoy’s family that had brought it. The Colonel gave little 
answer the time. When arrived Sherzapoor discovered 
Hyder Ally order battle. Our army marched 
meet him and halted front his [army]. Colonel Wood now wrote 
Hyder Ally, desiring him send back the Commandant’s family, meaning 
family. The letter was despatched orderly jemadar and harkara 
with flag truce. Hyder sent verbal answer return, saying, 
your Commandant’s family here shall send them back,’ and marched 
away. Next day despatched letter the Colonel twelve horsemen, 
forty sepoys and jemadar, escort family our camp. The letter 
was written the following effect: For what purpose war carried 
between and the would well make peace and 
friends with each other. hope you will persuade the Governor and 
Council Madras this good end.’ Colonel Wood sent this letter the 
Presidency accompanied one from himself, and shortly after accom- 
panied General Smith with the Nawab Madras, and then the command 
the army devolved Major 

appeared Hyder marched Onore fort and took it, also Dara- 
pooram, from whence proceeded Cannore near Trichinopoly, and 
Major Fitzgerald with our army pursued him, which induced him 
retreat back Terrow and followed him there. then made pre- 
parations give battle and the same time sent ambassador with 
message Major Fitzgerald, desiring that gentleman send Meer 
Sahib Commandant, meaning me, negotiate peace, with whom would 
settle quickly. Major Fitzgerald asked undertake the business. 
first declined the proposal owing Hyder having not long before 
proposed receive into his service advantageous terms, which 
peremptorily refused, and being also apprehensive might 
injury consequence having delivered the letter his Kiladars 
Mulwagul Hill fort, which means took the fort. However upon 
reconsideration the subject, acquainted the Major was ready 
and run all risks, provided gentleman went with the business 
that understood the languages. Captain gentleman from 
Bengal, was fixed upon for the business, and accordingly equipped myself 
accompany him. Previously our proceeding, General Mathews, then 
Captain, heard going and dissuaded from the undertaking. 
fact would not allow for the reasons above given, and 
which strenuously represented Major Fitzgerald that the Major’s 
dubash accompanied Captain Bruce, but the negotiations broke off 
without anything being done. Some time afterwards General Smith, 
Councillor and the Honourable Company’s head dubash 

Colonel Wood, being recalled Madras, mentioned the preceding note, 


left the command Ross Lang, who detached Major Fitzgerald with 5,000 men 
follow Hyder into the Carnatic. 


Mir Sahib means Captain Brooke, who belonged the Bengal detachment 
(Wilks, History Mysoor, ii. 115.) 

Dubash, used commonly for head confidential clerk properly means 
interpreter. Possibly Samuel Johnston, member the Madras Council. 

The Company’s dubash this time was one Moodu Kistna’ 
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arrived our camp from Madras establish peace, but this negotiation 
also ended nothing Hyder would not acceed the terms they pro- 
posed. However Hyder not long after proceeded person near the 
Presidency, concluded the peace and returned his country. 

The country now continued tranquillity for several years, but some 
disturbances occurring the southward countries and Ramnadpooram, 
General Smith the head the army took the field, accompanied 
the present and arrived Madras Madura] their march for 
Ramnad. Colonel Bonjour™ this time commanded Madura fort and our 
battalion, commanded Captain lay the garrison. detach- 
ment was formed under Colonel Bonjour, which consisted five companies 
from our battalion (to which Colonel then lieutenant, and myself 
were attached), five companies the eighth battalion, some Sibbandy 
and cavalry Madura country, proceed against young 
country, called Accordingly the detachment marched and 
encamped near Terpavanum fort. The same evening Colonel Oldham 
recommended the strongest manner, capacity and the many 
courageous services had performed, Colonel Bonjour, which led 
this gentleman appoint command twelve havildars with 
petard force open the gate the fort eight o’clock p.m., and 
followed himself with one company sepoys, ordering Colonel Oldham 
halt the other four companies our battalion fifty yards from the 
gate till the gate was forced open, which being accomplished, found 
large body troops our entering the side the gateway armed 
with pikes, swords and matchlocks, ready oppose and compel 
retreat. Colonel Bonjour instantly ordered front the twelve 
havildars under command force our way with charged bayonets, 
which was accomplished. success the British arms the 
other troops immediately followed. took possession the fort and 
made about two thousand men that were arms prisoners. Colonel 
Bonjour was much pleased with conduct this dangerous service 
that introduced and recommended the strongest manner 
General Smith when joined the Grand Army. 


Hyder concluded peace with the English April 1769. 

eldest son Muhammad Ali, whom succeeded 1795. 
died July 1801. 

Abraham Bonjour, entered the army September 1757, lieutenant-colonel 
August 1770. 

Samuel Evans, captain November 1766. 

John Oldham, entered the army October 1767, lieutenant October 1768, 
captain November 1776, major April 1786, lieutenant-colonel January 1788, 
colonel June 1796. Sibbandy, i.e. irregular troops. 

Maravah’, probably mistaken translation ‘Chota Maravah’, 
which means the province Shivganga the Lesser Maravah. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bonjour, letter Council dated May 1772, says took 
Tripawanum main, having artillery. used two petards and lost 
‘only one private artilleryman killed and one Sergeant, one Bombardier, badly 
wounded accident the quick match the Petard, which was too short, not giving 
them time avoid the explosion, and carelessness loading mortar’. certifi- 
cate dated May 1786, Major John Oldham says Mir Sahib, his 
commanded the party sepoys who accompanied the petard the gate. 
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Our detachment having remained the fort four five days, during 
which were joined General Mathews and his now marched 
against Callicoil fort, situated the centre Jungle, the capital 
the Raja. this time General Smith had successfully subdued Ramnad- 
and was returning with his Highness, the young Nawab, 
join our detachment, which was done redoubt the high road 
leading the entrance the jungles. this place the whole army 
the Raja, consisting twenty thousand fighting men, were posted under 
command his head general oppose our march. From the formidable 
appearance the enemy made, the General thought proper hold Council 
War, with view discover some other road the Raja’s garrison, for, 
the situation our army lay, the jungle appeared impervious every 
side. Fortunately there was the Amuldar the Madura country 
with our detachment, whom Colonel Bonjour directed discover some 
person acquainted with the Jungle, that would lead his detachment 
the Raja’s fort. Luckily after much enquiry person was found that 
undertook the enterprise. this negotiation acted interpreter. 
Our detachment consequence left the encampment eight o’clock 
the evening, attended our guide and the Amuldar. This night 
marched ten twelve miles, and daybreak arrived the extremity 
the jungle and near the private road our guide had described, but 
such was the narrowness the path that were compelled leave our 
field-pieces and baggage behind the charge General Mathews, then 
Captain Commandant Native Cavalry. Colonel Bonjour now proceeded 
with party consisting five companies General Mathews’ infantry. 
The road had march was extremely narrow that our party were 
compelled march Indian file, and this position continued our 
route from six o’clock the morning until twelve o’clock noon. Not- 
withstanding the excessive heat, and road where water could 
had, arrived the garrison and marched wicket door, which 
was left open the people that were fetching water from neighbouring 
tank. this manner our party came upon the Raja and his retinue 
surprise. They attempted with the body-guard, some pikemen, &c. 
drive out the fort, but discharged volley, and the Raja and 
some his family were killed musket shot and the body-guard and 
other armed men, after little resistance, were made Now 
the Colonel proceeded with party place where was found treasure 
and jewells large amount. took charge the treasure and placed 
the guard himself prevent plunder. were not long possession 
the fort when discovered party from the Raja’s Grand Army, that 
had been posted the redoubt the entrance the jungle, attempting 


Captain Mathews was for some time command newly formed body 
cavalry. 

Ramnadpooram was taken June 1772. 

Amuldar manager and collector revenue. 

The surprise and death the raja afterwards gave rise much misrepresenta- 
tion. had concluded terms with General Smith and the latter sent word Colone! 
Bonjour, but the messenger was not able reach him. When Bonjour appeared 
the fort the raja, suspecting treachery, attempted resistance (Colonel William 
Fullarton’s View the English Interests India, introd., xiv). 
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surround the fort. reported this circumstance Lieutenant 
Oldham, who ordered take company sepoys and endeavour 
disperse them. had the happiness complete this service with success, 
although the enemy appeared the number three four thou- 
The following morning General Smith and the young Nawab 
arrived the fort Callicoil. 

both expeditions against Tanjore was ordered Captain Godfrey 
lead the storming 

the year 1780 Hyder Ally came second time into the Carnatic 
consequence which five companies our battalion were left garrison 
Cuddalore under the command Captain the other five com- 
panies were the field with Sir Eyre Coote’s army. the latter was 
attached and was present the battle Turab Porto and other 
engagements. Afterwards was lot join the five companies the 
Cuddalore garrison when was besieged the united force the French 
and The garrison falling into the hands the enemy, the 
troops were made prisoners and sent the Company’s Garden 
where Tippoo’s army then lay. The French General endea- 
voured persuade engage their service and threatened deliver 
over Tippoo refused. all man stood firm our resolu- 
tion and would not listen anything the French said. The evening being 
very dark, myself and two other native officers made our escape and 
arrived Tanjore, and about eight days one hundred the sepoys, 
encouraged our example also made their escape this place. im- 
mediately waited upon Mr. then Resident, and Major 
Commandant the garrison, when these gentlemen directed raise 
many recruits possible, which accordingly did, and few days 
was able muster five complete companies. was now ordered take the 
marching them the Presidency join five other companies 
under Lieutenant Adjutant the twelfth battalion, and although 
these recruits were leaving their native country and harassed the 
enemy, took such special care the march Madras, that not man 
deserted casualty happened. Shortly after peace was happily restored, 
and the following year, 1785, was placed the Invalid Establishment 

This exploit confirmed Major Oldham the certificate already referred 
above. 

October 1771 the raja Tanjore surrendered without standing 
assault, and October 1773, when the breach was stormed, there was practically 
defence. 

Captain James Hughes, entered the army March 1765, captain November 
1772. 

Porto Novo. The battle was fought July 1781. Wilks (History Mysoor, 
ii. 310) mentions large lagoon lake near the which might account 
for the prefix Turab Tulav, meaning tank lake. 

Captain Hughes surrendered Cuddalore April 1782. 

Cuddalore and Fort St. David being very near each other, Mir Sahib referring 
the scene the exploit mentioned the early part his narrative. 

John Sullivan, Company’s servant. 

Hugh Robert Alcock entered the army December 1763, lieutenant-colonel 
May 1783. 

Peter Frazer Fraser entered the army December 
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consequence long service and being worn out actual scenes 
military operations. 

the year 1788 Sir Archibald Campbell then being Governor 
Madras, Major who transacted the private business 
and with whom had some acquaintance—he also knew zeal for the 
Company’s welfare—and therefore sent for and said was authorised 
the Governor select proper person adequate the performance 
arduous and intricate service the utmost importance the 
Honourable Company, and was pleased say that knew himself, also 
upon the authority other gentlemen, abilities, attachment and 
loyalty the Government, adding that was convinced that person 
could found well calculated perform the task with address and 
propriety myself, with many other compliments. Colonel Dirom 
now proceeded open the nature the business, which proved 
less importance than establish train correspondence and friendly 
intercourse with some Tippoo’s principal sirdars officers. replied 
the Major that was old and infirm, and being the Invalid Establish- 
ment and pay being reduced twenty-seven pagodas imagined this 
would preclude engaging the service, moreover that were dis- 
covered should punished with instant death, then what would become 
large family, who would left destitute being deprived their 
support, viz. monthly Colonel Dirom, allowed (sic) the justness 
and feeling the weight observations, induced make the fol- 
lowing proposition, viz. that Government would grant family and 
their descendants the same allowance that had been made the family 
the Commandant the first native battalion long time previous 
his death, would such conditions undertake the service. Colonel 
Dirom the part Government most readily agreed proposal, 
and accordingly arranged some necessary preparations and proceeded 
the journey with confidential servant own Buckshee Khoor- 
banally principal and confidential sirdar Tippoo’s service 
and then Commandant Punganoor fort. When arrived within ten 
miles the fort was taken prisoner the road Tippoo’s posted guard, 
who detained confinement four days and then told must sent 
prisoner Tippoo, who that time was committing depredations 
the Malabar Coast. However with ingenuity and address and paying 


Sir Archibald Campbell was governor Madras and commander-in-chief from 
April 1786 February 1789. 

Lieutenant-General Alexander Dirom, author Narrative the Campaign 
India which terminated the War with Tippoo Sultan. 

there are lists native officers and army orders for this period 
the India Office, not possible ascertain the name this officer. the Madras 
Military Consultations February 1783 there mention certain Shaikji 
commandant who had served the first battalion. officer this name had 
served with Clive Arcot (Orme MSS., India, iii. 651), and might therefore, the 
same, have been peculiarly favoured. 

The title Buckshee meant properly paymaster’, but was often used 
commanders high rank. 1797 Colonel Alexander Read obtained pension for 
Karumah Beeby, the widow Khoorban Ally, and advance money for his 
brother Musa Sahib (Letter no. 91, Madras Military Miscellany Book, 1-14 November 
1797). 

VOL. Cx. 
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few pagodas obtained release. Afterwards personated fakeer 
and proceeded journey the fort commanded Buckshee Khoor- 
banally Cawn without molestation. These circumstances are known 
Colonel concealed myself the day and using utmost 
exertions arrange and facilitate interview with the Buckshee, 
last, after various endeavours, obtained personal audience with him, 
and having tried his disposition many arguments, ventured impart 
him the terms embassy, and with much difficulty and persuasion 
brought him make solemn declaration that would friend the 
English and keep regular correspondence with the Madras Government, 
and also prevailed with him give letter present the Governor 
this effect, and likewise promised bring over the Company’s 
interest many others Tippoo’s principal sirdars. Having thus procured 
satisfactory answer and established advantageous correspondence 
for the Honourable Company, above related, took leave and proceeded 
Madras, where arrived after many hazardous difficulties, and delivered 
the letter the Governor the presence confidential servant 
Khoorbanally Cawn. this servant the Madras Government sent many 
presents the 

hope may without exaggeration state that great measure 
from having complete and effectual manner established the 
above recited correspondence our good success the campaigns 1790 
and 1792 some degree happily proceeded. 

Notwithstanding long faithful services, the way life have been 
engaged from youth has never enabled make such provision 
for the future able leave family independence. there- 
fore trust and hope their value will not lost the consideration 
Government from their having occurred early period the establish- 
ment the British interests India, when the exertions one individual 
were often calculated produce more extensive effects than those even 
wise Government encourage future the reward former exertion, 
and trust that small pittance would suffice provide for 
family will granted, less from retrospect humble services 


Muhammadan religious mendicant. 

Colonel Alexander Read. 

The success Mir Sahib’s mission confirmed the Madras Military 
Consultations October 1788, may seen from the following extracts 

Commander-in-Chief begs leave recommend the Board that Meer 
Sahib, Invalid Sepoy Commandant, may have the allowance for 

‘Meer Sahib has served the Company with great zeal and merit for forty years 
and has recently been employed dangerous negotiation Tippoo’s country for 
gaining intelligence, which settled very speedily and much satisfaction.’ 

allowance for Palanquin, approved the Board should commence from 
the Ist August, the time his return from that service.’ 

Ordered accordingly.’ 

Mir Sahib received certificate mentioning his good conduct this expedition 
from Major Dirom, then deputy-adjutant-general the king’s forces India. 

This passage recalls Orme (History, 219): actions single platoon 
India may have the same influence the general success the conduct whole 
regiment Europe.’ 
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than from view the impression which such act bounty and 
protection will calculated produce the Service large. there- 
fore humbly hope that, the blessing God, the provision promised 
made for family, compensation for undertaking and happily 
accomplishing dangerous, difficult, and arduous task, may ultimately 
granted family and their posterity, that they may live credit 
under the Honourable Company’s 


(To continued.) 


the original there follow number certificates from officers under whom 
Mir Sahib had served with whom was acquainted, namely, Major John Oldham, 
Colonel Ross Lang, Major James Hughes, Captain George Muatt, Deputy Adjutant- 
General Alexander Dirom, Major-General William Sydenham, Major Richard Gomonde, 
Lieutenant Peter Frazer, and Captain William Orrock. unnecessary insert 
them here they merely repeat information already given, but references many 


them will found the notes. 
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Notes and Documents 


Senlac and the Malfossé 


name Senlac for what was and usually called the battle 
Hastings was introduced Freeman into English history 
solely the authority Ordericus The great Anglo- 
Norman historian describes Harold’s forces assembling for 
the battle locum, qui Senlac antiquitus vocabatur and the 
battle itself being fought ‘in campo Senlac ‘in epitumo 
Elsewhere calls the battle certamen Senlacium 
‘bellum and states that Battle Abbey was 
founded William Senlac.? Freeman remarks that Orderic 
‘cannot have invented the name, which evidently survives 
Lake Battle and forth, the local names for the 
south-eastern part the town Battle’. regards 
Sanguelac which are known variants, simply French 
pun the name. 


Norman Conquest, 2nd edition, iii. 758. 

Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. Prévost, lib. iii, (ii. 147). 

Lib. vi, (iii. 3). 

Lib. vii, (iii. 242). The strange word epitumo written the twelfth- 
century Vatican fo. appears from the facsimile (Orderici Vitalis Angligenae, 
Coenobii Uticensis monachi, Historiae Ecclesiasticae libri VII VIII, Codice Vaticano 
Reg. 703a phototypice descripti, annuente Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Consilio, 
cura sumptibus Sodalium Gallicae Historiae nec non Chartarum Scholae, Paris, 
1902). The greater part the seventh and the whole the eighth book are missing 
from the only other twelfth-century copy (Paris, Bibl. Nationale, MSS. lat. 5506 
ii, and 10913), which Delisle considered Orderic’s autograph. 
two pages this manuscript are given the privately printed Matériaux pour 
Guillawme Jumiéges préparée par Jules Lair, Membre avec une 
préface des notes par Léopold Delisle, 1910. They not include this passage the 
one lib. (iv. 60), where Orderic speaks the pitching Rufus’s tents 
epitimio spatioso beyond the bridge over the Huisne near Mans. The reading 
the printed text this case presumably that the autograph, and should 
therefore restored the Senlac passage. Ducange’s reference Isidore’s 
‘epithymum Graecum nomen, quod Latine dicitur flos thymi; nam flos Graece 
vocatur xvii. 13) has led the local guide-books Battle say that 
Orderic speaks the thyme-clad field which can hardly meaning. 

Lib. iv, 223); vi, (iii. 86). 

Lib. iv, (ii. 163). 
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natural connect the local name Battle with Senlac, 
and there nothing improbable the supposition that Orderic 
has recorded the English name the site the great battle. 
was born England; his name was that his English god- 
father, Ordric the priest Atcham, Shropshire spent the 
first ten years his life this country, and was taught for the 
latter half that period Englishman named Siward, who 
must have instructed him English, for Orderic, his pathetic 
account his life, describes how, his arrival Normandy 
tenellus exul the age ten, heard tongue that did 
not called himself Angligena, shows sympathy 
and admiration for the English, and visited this country two 
occasions later life. Monks his monastery St. Evroul, 
which derived much its revenues from possessions England, 
made frequent journeys this country. His monastery was the 
retreat many old soldiers, including veterans William the 
Conqueror’s campaigns. know that was keenly interested 
men and countries, and that was man restless 
Freeman has noticed the delight that Orderic seems take 
repeating the name Senlac. was name that did not occur 
the earlier Norman historians the battle, William Poitiers, 
whose work was before him when drew his account the 
battle Hastings, and William Jumiéges, whose work 
transcribed his own beautiful was addition 
their facts upon which evidently prided himself. 

Dr. Round, however, regards the name not 
say invention, Orderic’s. his dashing onslaught upon 
Freeman’s description the battle lays great stress upon the 
un-English appearance the name. writes 


any one acquainted with must instantly occur 
that not English name. Mr. Freeman glided over this 
simply ignoring the difficulty, but was aware that the name question, 
How came French ‘Senlac’ Old English’ The name 
obviously foreign itself, and the occurrence, later days, 
local field-name, cannot avail against this fact, 
prove that this open down, days before the Conquest, could have borne 
such 


The validity this argument obviously depends upon two 
assumptions, (1) that Senlecques and Senlac are identical names, 


See Delisle’s account his life the fifth volume Prévost’s edition, 

Guillaume Jumiéges. 
Quarterly Review, July 1892, reprinted Feudal England, 1895, 339. 
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(2) that they are both French local names Romance origin. 
The second assumption once ruled out court the presence 
the k-sound. The French lac, with which one first sight 
connects Senlac, learned origin, and therefore not likely 
found local names. The Latin lacus, from which 
derived, was represented Northern French its popular 
descendant lai, and know that this was the Norman 
Senlecques can shown local name Germanic 
descent the argument that Senlac French, 
impossible English, local name will fail entirely. one will 
seriously maintain that the Kentish Sandgate must branded 
French and not English because there name precisely 
the same formation Sangatte near not know 
the etymology Senlecques, but its geographical position makes 
Romance origin improbable and Germanic one all but 
This village lies the borders Picardy and Artois, district 
where Flemish has been gradually receding before French for 
many centuries. the thirteenth century the southern limit 
Flemish was line drawn from Boulogne St. 
ques only six miles south this line. the section (xvi. 
the French government map containing Senlecques there are 
sixty seventy names unmistakably Germanic type. 
district which Frank, Saxon, Frisian, and Dane have left 
their mark upon the local nomenclature, and which names 
ending inga-tun occur, formation found elsewhere only 
These names, they not actually record settle- 


Thus Wace, reproducing Monmouth’s account Loch Lomond, 
lib. ix, calls (Roman Brut, 9662). The common word for 
Norman local names mare, Latinized mara, word Germanic, possibly 
Scandinavian, origin. William lib. ii, 20, speaks ‘lacus, quem usu 
quotidiano loquendi maram vocamus’. For Norman names see Joret, Des Caractéres 
Extension Patois normand, Paris, 1883, pp. and his Mélanges 
Phonétique normande, Paris, 1884, 36. Orderic substitutes it, true Norman 
fashion, for mere lib. xiii, (v. 111), Ellesmere, Shropshire. 

occurs Santgata 1118 and Santgate the thirteenth century (Joret, 
Des Caractéres, 28, 4). 

The final the name is, course, the Old French nom. sing. sign, which was 
retained until very late period Picard. The same suffix occurs 
the same department Senlecques. The older forms this name are Sperleke, 
Sperlekke, latinized Sperleca, Sperlecca, Sperleka (Cartulaires Eglise Térouanne, 
publiés par Thomas Duchet Giry, St. Omer, 1881 Les Chartes 
par Abbé Daniel Haignerie, St. Omer, 1886). The name 
the same arrondissement Senlecques (Joret, Des Caractéres, 173), affords strong 
presumption the Germanic origin Joret, 172, claims these and similar 
local names the north France Germanic origin reason the 

Professor Suchier, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 2nd edition, 
720. 

Heinrich Leo, Rectitudines Singularum Personarum nebst einer einleitenden 
Abhandlung Landansidelung, Landbau, gutsherrliche und der 
Angelsachsen, Halle, 1842, Georg Waitz, Recht der salischen 
Kiel, 1846, pp. Godefroid Kurth, Frontiére linguistique Belgique 
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ments the conquerors South Britain, must derived from 
invaders more closely related them than any the Germanic 
tribes recorded the local names elsewhere the continent. 
Senlac cannot, these grounds, French name. There 
remain only two ways explaining it. either invention, 
and motiveless invention, Orderic’s, English name 
spelt according the Norman system sound-representation. 
Arguments disprove the former must mainly subjective 
nature, and not necessary consider them, for the evidence 
favour the second explanation is, think, conclusive. Orderic 
usually spells English names Norman just the 
scribes the Domesday Survey the vast majority cases. 
The latter yields evidence that Norman scribes occasionally wrote 
lac for lace the final member English compound local 
the same spelling even used our English 
the friend and confidant Anselm. The omission the final 
syllable -lace arises either from its weak pronunciation 
English speakers, or, more probably, from the fact that 
similar position Anglo-Norman was already ceasing 
pronounced early the twelfth century. retained the 
late twelfth-century writer the Battle Abbey Chronicle, who 
writes Santlache and, latinized dative singular, Santlachae. 
uses Norman spellings, which represented the 
can restore his -lache -lake, which can only the O.E. lace, 
the dative singular O.E. lacu stream, watercourse native 
Germanic word not from the Latin lacus that still 
dialect use the south England. the Battle Abbey 
dans Nord France, 530 (‘Mémoires couronnés antres Mémoires 
publiés par Royale Belgique, collection in-8vo, vol. 

spells Attingesham, and Scrobbesburia (Norman spelling Sciropesberie 
Domesday), places wherewith was connected boy, the English fashion. 

Fiscelac (Fishlake, co. York), 373 col. Potlac, and other names 
this county are not derived from see ante, xxvii. 66); Adlach, co. Oxford, 
161, col. lost name). 1207 Standlake the latter county appears Stanlac 
(Rot. Litt. Many other instances could quoted, but only those 
derived from publications printed record type can trusted this point, since 
final marks abbreviation are usually and unfortunately ignored those printed 
modern type. Old and Middle English pronunciation there was such distinction 
pronunciation between and lake now exists. The only difference between 
the two was the presence absence obscure vowel the end. 

Historia Novorum, pp. 70, 145, 196, where Mortlake spelt Murtelac, compared 
with Mortelage Domesday. 

1846, from Petrie’s transcript. The scribe writes Chent (Kent), 
29, (Carmarthen), 55, Chosham (Cosham), Wiltshire, 51, and 
Chapenore, 19, for place Battle parish that always called Capenore the later 
documents, 

the time Domesday the nom. and the dat. sing. lace had become 
indistinguishable pronunciation, but the dat. sing. (locative) always the most 
probable O.E. localname. The word recorded the Sussex local names Lake- 
hurst Wood (in Dallington), Rushlake Green (in Warbleton), and Hundred. 
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scribe unvoices the English after Gilthalla for gild- 
may assume that has done the same 
and accordingly restore the full name Sand-lace, which 
must mean sandy brook brook that brings down 
the Norman scribes frequently omitted the English 
sand,” obvious that Sandlace might written 
Norman scribe Sanlache Sanlac. From the latter 
Orderic’s Senlac short step, and the Old French confusion 
and may called upon justify Orderic himself 
latinizes Dene, the Forest Dean, Dana.” 

cannot mere coincidence that the name Sandlake thus 
extricated from Senlac and Santlache occurs name part 
the town Battle. may found scores times deeds 
ranging from the twelfth century downwards the sale catalogue 
undated thirteenth-century charter, and Seynlak one 
not clear whether the compiler the catalogue 
always follows his originals spelling the name Sandlake the 
other cases. charters 1480, 1500, and 1522 read lands 
‘in the Tything Sandlake within the borough Battle.’ 
Sandlake was not, therefore, merely local 
Dr. Round describes Santlache, but important administrative 
division the parish Battle. 


21. 

Compare the spellings the continental above, 294, note 13. 

This name occurs that brook Brightwell, co. Oxford (Birch, Cartularium 
Saxonicum, ii. 568). 

Domesday has Sanbec, Cheshire, Sanford, Hampshire, and elsewhere, and 
co. Gloucester (Sandhurst). 

Anglo-Norman distinguished keeping these sounds separate rhyme, 
although -en had become -an French early as, not earlier than, the eleventh 
century (Suchier, Altfranzisische Grammatik, Halle, 1903, 68; Menger 
The Anglo-Norman Dialect, New York, 1904, 54). But Domesday and other 
records with Norman spellings English names -en are frequently written -an, and 
this spelling has influenced the modern form and pronunciation such cases 
Wandsworth Wendles-weord), Hanley Benoit Sainte- 
Maure writes Hanley, and also Sanz for Sens, Lans for Lens. Instances -an for -en 
are much commoner than those -en for -an, but they sufficiently prove that the 
two sounds were confused, any rate graphically. The Domesday Crenefort, ii. 308 
represents *Cranesford (now Cransford), written seven other instances 
Cranesforda, Craneforda, &c. 

Lib. iv, (ii. 192). The village from which the forest named written 
Dene Domesday, 167 col. 

Descriptive Catalogue the original charters constituting the Muniments 
Abbey sale Thomas Thorpe, No. Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London, 1835. The collection, which was bound ninety-seven folio volumes (M. 
Lower, The Chronicle Battel Abbey from 1066 1176, now first translated, London, 
1851, 212), was purchased from Thorpe Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., and still 
his collection Cheltenham. 

pp. 13, 72. The former may merely editorial typographical error. 

pp. 123, 130, 137. 
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The Battle Abbey chronicler summarizes the Domesday entry 
the hides that the abbot habet suo rapo and states 
that all these lands are infra leugam that is, within the 
that the church (i.e. abbey) Battle circa 
gives the boundaries the which seem correspond 
with those the parish Battle. Some these Domesday 
lands are the parish Battle, and some are names parishes 
that impinge upon it. Sandlake not mentioned. But the 
places that can identified still existing within the parish 
are the outskirts the parish. The conclusion seems evident 
the names the centre the parish had been obscured the 
abbey and the town that grew round it. 


noticeable that the compiler the Chronicon identifies the word 
with Dr. Round thinks that this need not imply rape 
Battle, but may merely mean ‘in the rape Hastings which his 
(the abbot’s) abbey stands, opposed the rape Pevensey, which 
the rest his endowments The chronicler’s identification affords 
more satisfactory explanation, which also accounts for half hide being 
quit geld geld due from the quia foris rap’’. The form 
rope quoted the New English Dictionary from the Parliament Rolls, 
iii. 95b, 1380, favours the derivation this unexplained word from 
rap ‘rope’. the old courts the rape ceased popular 
assemblies, the word would naturally sink down merely legal word 
used only written documents, and hence the old form would become 
fossilized instead undergoing the normal development ‘rope’. 
similar instance may found the word which has arisen from 
the latinized soca legal documents, since the which was thus 
represented, had the same vocalic grade the related forsook 
Lowland Scotch uses the correct descendant early Germanic 
law the place where the popular open-air courts assembled was enclosed 
with great solemnity define the limits the peace’ the court. 
For this purpose stakes and ropes were Brunner has advanced the 
suggestion that the Sussex rapes derive their names from 
extension that word from the material for enclosing the place the 
court the court itself, and then the district over which exercised 
his Forschungen zur Geschichte des deutschen und 
Rechtes, Stuttgart, 1894, 737, article reprinted from 
the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 1883, germanische 


33. The statement the Victoria History Sussex, 374, that William 


gave all the land within measured circle round the church (of Battle) 
three miles radius; this circle constituted the Lowey” Battle’, 
takes the word leuga definite measure and ascribes too wide extent. The 
leuga Battle not circle, but very irregular-shaped figure, which may due 
exchanges lands within and without it. 

Victoria History Sussex, 375. 

Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1887, 144; 
Lehrbuch der deutschen ed. Leipzig, 1907, 43. 
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Abtheilung, iv. 235 reviewing Fruin’s oudste Rechten 
der stad Dordrecht van het baljuwschap van Zuidholland, 1882, supports 
this view citing the Dutch form pleading recorded Dordrecht, 
which the plaintiff had allege that the cause action had arisen 
den reep van Zuydholland’. The Dutch reep the same 
origin the O.E. rap, and certainly curious that the related Old 
High German reiffa found glossed The Battle entry 
suggests that the word ‘rap’ the sense court’ jurisdiction 
was still use Sussex the time Domesday. The abbot was 
ecclesiae leugae circumiacentis dominus’ (Chronicon, Appendix, 
189). 

The places stated the Chronicon within the leuga should 
within the parish Battle, the parish and the leuga are identical. The 
first name Domesday Bocheham, which identified with Buckholt 
the adjoining parish Westfield the Victoria History Sussex, 394. 
really Uckham, borga the north-east the parish Battle, for 
the manuscript the Chronicon has Uckeham written over Boccham the 
same hand misprinted Vochehant. The details given the Chronicon 
confirm this identification. The next, Bece, identified the Victoria History 
with Beech, the adjoining parish Whatlington, said the Chronicon, 
pp. 10, 18, extra villam infra leugam which agrees with entry 
the Lidger Book’ 1516-17, fo. that Estbeche the burga 
Middleborough was outside the liberty the borough Battle, which 
terminated near Caldback This place must therefore Beech 
near Caldback Wasingate identified the Chronicon with 
Bod herstegate, which lay near the Great Wood the east the parish, 
which still bears the name Bathurst the old Ordnance Survey. Nirefeld, 
explained the Chronicon Redrefeld (printed Nedrefeld) appears 
Netherfield, the north-west the parish. Penhurst, Catsfield, 
Crowhurst, and Hollington are adjoining parishes. The remaining five are 
parishes that not impinge upon Battle. Probably the explanation 
that the lands the adjoining manors were really within the leuga, and 
have become merged Battle parish. The portions belonging the five 
remote places may have been originally detached portions lying within 
the leuga, just detached portions Battle parish now lie Sedlescombe 
and Whatlington. The former probably the land Sedlescombe that 
the rentals described being within the borga Sandlake. these 


suggestions are correct, the lands belonging the remote manors 


parishes would bear strong resemblance the Denbere the Kentish 
charters, which were portions woodland often some considerable 
distance from the manor which they belonged. the same way the 


‘wood called Penge’ belonged Penge still Battersea 


parish. 


Compare also the Westbece the Chronicon, 11. For the Lidger Book, see 
below, 300 and note 47. 

Compare Thorpe’s Catalogue, pp. 20, 21, 30, 42, 60, 68, 69. 

Ordnance Survey Facs. ii, plate Cart. iii. 189, dated 957, late 
twelfth- early thirteenth-century facsimile charter, not nearly contemporary 
stated Birch. 
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The chronicler gives interesting list the held 
the townsmen, who eiusdem loci permaximam excellentiae 
dignitatem, burgenses These mansurae were obviously, 
from the indications given, the main street, now called Upper 
and Lower which skirts the abbey precincts 
the north and east. The chronicler then proceeds give 
account the lands extra villam infra Herein 
read usque domum infirmorum habentur 
acrae una, qui locus Dune notice eleven 
acres ‘iuxta villam parte orientali’ the fee Uckham, 
called Cook’s Land (terra Coci), followed the entry post 
illas iacent acrae usque iuxta Santlache, quae similiter 
denarios reddunt. est acra, ubi domus, quae 
Gilthalle vocatur, little lower down read Duae 
etiam Gilthallae sunt eadem villa, una, supradiximus, 
Santlache, quae vocatur Gilda Sancti Martini. Alia vero parte 
occidentali villae, qui locus vocatur Claverham. autem 
est extra villam iuxta vivarium, quod est supra Quarrere, opus 
rusticorum, qui sunt extra villam.’ The guildhall Santlache 
here said that is, within the area covered 
houses adjoining the abbey precincts, and was dedicated 
St. Martin, the patron saint the abbey. This guildhall 
must have been very close the abbey. 

Inacollection Battle rentals written the second quarter 
the thirteenth century have list rents borga Sand- 
lake and other borgae, and the census Burgi Bello 
The latter the word the former obviously 
latinization O.E. borg, familiar the compound frid-borg, and 
here, Kent, meaning the district frid-borg. the Liber 
Regius Monasterii written about the end the century, 
have entries lands Sandlake including messuage 
must compared with the entry the Battle chronicle Est 
terra quaedam, quae iacet inter pomarium, quod est contiguum 
curiae, vivarium, quod est parte australi, quae vocatur 
Quarrere, sunt alia parte viae iuxta pomarium, 
quod est coniunctum domui, quae vocatur Hospitalis, sunt 
duae acrae That is, the land Quarrere, Sand- 


Public Record Office, Augmentation Office, Miscellaneous Books, no. 18, fo. 20. 

Public Record Office, Augmentation Office, Miscellaneous Books, no. 57, 
ff. 10, 11. 

pp. 19, 20. The place called Herste mentioned where said that 
the monks wished erect the abbey there instead the site the battle, being 
‘in humiliori non procul loco versus eiusdem collis occidentalem plagam this the 
same Herst, must have extended south the abbey the Hospital. This can 
hardly the peregrinorum, quae Hospitalis vocatur’ 12, that was 
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lake, lies between the the court (not the later 
Court House) the abbey and the stew the south. This 
proves that land immediately south the abbey buildings was 
Santlache Sandlake. The second entry may compared 
with the Book which contains rental 
dated Henry VIII (1516-17) 


Sanglake, videlicet infra burgh{um) ville parte occidentali 
regie strate burge Sanglake, incipiens mesuagium quondam Roberti 
Umfrey. sic eodem mesuagio, quolibet mesuagio qualibet 
parcella terre ultimo confinio usque murum abbatiae. 


Another rubric occurs fo. 14: 


parte orientali Sanglake, incipiens Hospitale. cuius parte 
dicunt, quod dominus non habet aliquem redditum inter dictum hospitale 
tenementum Benedicte Berge, quondam Thome Leyr, quia pertinet 


Here again have property Sandlake abutting upon the 
abbey wall. Whether the abbey itself was Sandlake does not 
appear. Such evidence could hardly find place abbey 
rental. The abbey itself would naturally exempt from the 
borga tithing. certain that the borga Sandlake marched 
with the abbey precincts from the south-east corner spot 
opposite the parish church the and that some part 
the borga was south the abbey. Even the abbey-site was 
never within the borga Sandlake, these facts prove that the 
spot where Harold fell and where the high altar the abbey 
was erected was within few yards most the limits the 
borga Sandlake. Surely this alone sufficient justify 
Orderic’s statement that the site the battle and the abbey 
was known Senlac, or, must write English, Sandlake. 

But was justified saying that was called before the 
battle Here have evidence beyond probabilities fall 
back upon. Uckham alone the borgae the leuga Battle 
mentioned and that lay the north-east 
Sandlake. take the three borgae that alone came into the 
town, there can question that that Sandlake bears the 
oldest name. The west the town was mainly the borga 
certainly cannot pre-Conquest name. Between 
and Sandlake lay the borga Middleborough, which can 


the west the abbey near the abbey gateway. The Hospital seems clearly 
the domus the Chronicon, pp. 19, 20, the east the town. 
Record Office, Augmentation Office, Miscellaneous Books, no. 56, fo. 
the survey cited above, fo. 17, Middilborgh’ commences the north side 
the street the said borga messuage opposite the wall the cemetery the 
abbey. Thorpe’s Catalogue, 147, later rental 1594 the borough 
Middleborough begins the north side the street the west end the church. 
See page 298, above. 
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hardly have received such name until after the creation Mont- 
joy. therefore seems probable that the hill where Harold 
fell and where William raised his great abbey was tithing, 
hamlet, possibly higher manorial organization, bearing 
the name Sandlake, and that Sandlake itself, and consequently 
the brook from which derived its name, was contiguous the 
site the abbey. There possibility that this land belonged 
Harold’s family, for Domesday records that Boccheham, which 
the abbey chronicler identifies with the tithing adjoin- 
ing that Sandlake, was owned Earl Godwine. The adjoining 
manors Whatlington and Crowhurst were owned Harold 
himself, according Domesday. 

The corruption the name Sandlake Sanguelac old 
one, and was due the fact that after heavy rain the ironstone 
causes the water the little river Asten coloured 
According the Duchess Cleveland, ‘after heavy rains, 
side the old abbey wall, where fronts the church and the 
Upper This referred the twelfth century 
William Newburgh indignantly patriotic 
Lambarde testifies the belief Elizabeth’s time the natives 
that place neare derived its name from 
the streams blood that were shed the great 

Senlac suggests Malfosse, the site the serious Norman loss 
during the pursuit after the battle. The name should written 
Malfossé, for spelt Malfossed the manuscript the 
Chronicon, older form fossé with retention the 
into which the the Latin fossatum developed Old French. 
the printed text this has been misunderstood Malfos 
followed the Latin sed, although the manuscript (fo. 

See page 298, above. 

1854, 71, where states that but few years since, the springs chalybeate 
water hereabouts—the sources the little river Asten—were believed have received 
their redness from the blood the slaughtered Saxons 

Chronicles the Reigns Stephen, Henry and Richard ed. Howlett, 
(Rolls Series). dilates upon the blood-guiltiness William cuius rei argumentum 
est quod testibus fide dignis accepimus. loco siquidem ubi victi Angli occubuerunt 
constructum est victoribus monasterium nobile beati Martini Bello nuncupatum 
quod scilicet homines aeternus foret Normannicae victoriae titulus, Deum 
propitiatio pro effusione tanti sanguinis Christiani. Denique eodem monasterio- 
locus ille, ubi Anglorum pro patria dimicantium maxima strages facta est, forte 
modico imbre maduerit, verum sanguinem quasi recentem exsudat, per ipsam 
rei evidentiam dicatur, quod adhuc vox tanti sanguinis Christiani clamet Deum 
terra, quae aperuit suum suscepit eundem sanguinem manibus fratrum, 
est 


Alphabetical Description the Chief Places England and Wales. Now 
first published. London, 1730, 350. 
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written clearly enough with hyphen here 
given the division the name the end line. 

The various modern attempts identify the Malfossé assume 
that was the name some natural feature, for which some 
justification may found the Chronicon, which describes 
‘miserabile quoddam proximo spatiose protentum, 
naturali telluris hiatu, vel forsan procellarum concavatione, 
praecipitium vaste patens, licet uti vastitate dumis vel tribulis 
obsitum oculis minus praevideretur 

Lower has remarked that there place near Battle that can 
applied any such natural feature, and one therefore not 
surprised find the site the Norman check thus described 
William Poitiers, the contemporary historian the Conquest 
tamen fugientibus confidentia, nactis renovandum 
certamen maximam opportunitatem praerupti vallis frequen- 
tium Freeman suggested the reading valli for 
the ungrammatical The unique manuscript William 
Poitiers lost, and have therefore means 
directly proving this correction Duchesne’s text. But the 
reading valli occurs Orderic, who embodies William 
Poitiers’ account the battle that William 
whose work had himself the following 
quotation from Orderic, the italic portions are the words 
Jumiéges, the clarendon those Poitiers, and the roman 
Orderic’s 


Normanni, dum Anglos fugere viderunt, tota nocte Dominica eos sui 
detrimentum obnixe persecuti sunt. Nam crescentes herbae antiquum 
aggerem tegebant, ubi summopere currentes Normanni cum equis armis 
ruebant, sese, dum unus super alterum repente cadebat, vicissim extingue- 
bant. Ibi nimirum fugientibus Anglis rediit confidentia. Cernentes enim 
opportunitatem praerupti valli frequentium fossarum, unum collecti 
sunt, inopinato restiterunt, Normannis magnam stragem fortiter 
intulerunt. 


echo this found William Malmesbury’s ‘fossatum 
quoddam Freeman doubts Orderic’s antiquum 
aggerem overlooking the fact that have the contemporary 
authority William Jumiéges for it. Orderic adds the 
matter derived from this writer and from William Poitiers the 
statement that Engenulf Laigle was one the victims 


The form fossed archaic spelling that did not correspond the pronunciation 


the latter part the twelfth century. 


Chronicon, 

Duchesne, Historiae Normannorum Scriptores Antiqui, Paris, 1619, 203 
Norman Conquest, iii. 503 Duchesne, 287 

See above, 293, 10. Lib. iii, 149). 
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this reverse. Laigle only few miles from St.-Evroul, and 
Engenulf’s family were benefactors the monastery. 
therefore probable that Orderic had talked over the events 
the battle with members the Laigle family with some their 
men. The accounts the check the Normans thus endorsed 
Orderic seems imply that its site was some old fortification. 
From William Poitiers, who refers this reverse marked 
manner the night following the battle, would seem have 
occurred some distance from the hill Senlac Sandlake. This 
rules out the location the Malfossé (if that was the name the 
place where the events recorded the Norman writers took place) 
the valley below the church Battle, the site adopted 
Freeman from Lower, since that merely the northern side the 
hill battle. 

The Hon. Baring has suggested site for Malfossé near 
Saxon Wood which about half mile distant from 
the abbey, ang thinks that this supported the occurrence 
Mansers Shaw, which connects with the Manfosse mentioned 
Thorpe’s Catalogue. But this must obviously read Maufosse, 
and Manser probably represents owner’s name, that being 
Anglo-French form the name 


Some Irish Cistercian Documents 


bundle Cistercian documents preserved Dijon (Archives 
Cote-d’Or, Monastéres Anglais, 407) are were contained 
(inter alia) five documents from Ireland relating the order. 
Four these are grants from Irish kings and chiefs made the 
early part the thirteenth century the house Citeaux, 
and the fifth letter from certain titular Cistercian abbots 
Ireland the abbot Citeaux dated 1628. The four thirteenth- 
century deeds were printed D’Arbois Jubainville the 
Revue Celtique (vii. but attempt was made identify 
the names the witnesses, and the transcripts seem have 
escaped the writers the subject. Mr. William Brown, 
has supplied with independent transcripts two 
the early documents (nos. and ii), which made Dijon 

Ante, xxii. 69. 

For the identity Manser and Manasser, see the Calendar Patent Rolls, 
1247-58, where Isaac son Maunser 439 called son Manasser 442. 
Manasseh Herst (perhaps the Herst Battle 299, 46, above) occurs 
witness relating Sedlescombe Thorpe’s Catalogue, 20, and William 
son Manser Herst 25, and Manserus Scotegny 43. Lower, 


Contributions, 137, mentions Manser family engaged the iron trade Sussex. 
Cf. Mansers (Bourne Place), near Tunbridge. 
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1908 and carefully revised second visit last year, and also 
with transcript the 1628 document (no. v), which appears 
have been hitherto unpublished. Mr. Brown was the time 
unaware that any these documents had been printed. did 
not see those numbered iii and iv, and thinks that they cannot 
now the bundle which examined. Original grants from 
Trish kings and chiefs the thirteenth century are very rare, 
and these present points interest and have not been ade- 
quately annotated, and no. does not appear have been 
printed, propose give Mr. Brown’s transcripts nos. and 
describe the others, and supply brief notes all the docu- 
ments with view identifying, far can, the persons 
and places mentioned. 

Mr. Brown’s transcript no. follows the spelling and 


punctuation the original more closely than that D’Arbois, 


Sciant omnes tam presentes. quam futuri. presens scriptum uisuri uel 
audituri. quod ego. Dei gracia Rex Connactie dedi concessi hac 
presenti carta mea confirmaui Deo ecclesie beate Marie Cisterciensi. 
fratribus ibidem Deo seruientibus pro anima patris mei matris mee. 
pro ipso uxore mea liberis meis puram perpetuam elimosi- 
nam. qvinque marcas argenti perpetuo annuatim. heredibus 
meis domui cistercii. per manum abbatis Mellifonte sub- 
sidium iuuamen procuracionis quarte diei abbatum generale capitu- 
lum Cistercii quolibet anno conuenientium. quas. marcas argenti abbas 
Mellifonte. heredibus meis perpetuo annuatim uigilia 
beati iohannis baptiste uel Kalendis Maii recipiet transmittendas seu 
transportandas tempore generalis capituli annuatim domui Cistercii 
tradendas. Volo autem heredes meos hoc obligo quicunque 
inperpetuum post regnabunt. qui regimen Connactie perpetuo 
michi succedent. siue sint filii mei. cognati siue consanguinei siue pro- 
pinqui. siue extranei. quod sicut ego predictas quinque marcas argenti 
quandiu uixero annuatim domui Cistercii persoluam sic ipsi perpetuo 
annuatim eidem domui eodem modo eodem tempore totidem marcas 
persoluant. mea donatio. predictorum heredum meorum 
obligatio perpetuum firma stabilis integra inconcussa permaneat. 
presens scriptum sigilli mei munimine roboraui. Hiis testibus. Felice 
archiepiscopo. Caro Clvainfertensi Dionissio 


Felix O’Ruanadha (O’Rooney), archbishop Tuam from about the beginning 
the thirteenth century. retired 1235 (Cal. Docwments, Ireland, no. 2296) 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, where took the Cistercian habit and, 1238, died 
(Ann. Loch Cé, 

The list bishops Clonfert given Ware and Cotton’s Fasti defective 
from least 1204 1248. the National Museum, Dublin, there very 
struck for the above bishop. 
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v 


tibus, Caro comitte Donchathid duce Cloind 


Dionysius O’Mordha, bishop Elphin from 1215 1229, when retired 
(Ann. Boyle). died 1231 (Ann. Loch 

Carus O’Tarpa, abbot Mellifont and afterwards bishop Achonry, died 
Mellifont January 1226 (Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, ii. 288). His predecessor 
Clemens died 1219 (Ann. Loch Cé). called Connmach bishop 
Luighne, i.e. Achonry, the Ann. Ulster. 

Aengus O’Maelfaghmhair (Mulfover Mullover), bishop Fiachrach Muaidhe, 
i.e. Killala, co. Mayo, died 1234 (Ann. Loch Cé; Ann. Ulst., where the editor wrongly 
identifies the see with Kilmacduagh). Ware gives the preceding bishop Cormac 
O’Turpaid, died 1226, but seems have misplaced the entry Connmach 
O’Tarpa, bishop Achonry, mentioned above. O’Maelfaghmhair was bishop 1224 
(Ann. Loch Cé, the usual form for the see Killala. See list 
bishoprics from Irish Exchequer Memoranda, ante, xviii. (1903) 500. 

Mellifont near Drogheda, co. Louth, was the mother-house several Cistercian 
monasteries Ireland, and was regarded their head. was founded Donough 
O’Carroll, king Uriel, 1142, and was supplied St. Bernard with monks trained 
Clairvaux. The church was consecrated 1157 (Ann. 

abbot Mellifont was witness document dated before 1230 (Chart. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 152). the list the abbots Mellifont (ibid. ii. 219) 
have Carus, who was elected bishop Achonry 1219, mentioned above, 
then Michael, and next Gulielmus Brian but the list not complete. 

The church the monastery Boyle, co. Roscommon, was consecrated 
1220 (Ann. Loch The fine ruins that remain are those great cruciform 
church the transition style. The monastery was called daughter Mellifont, 
and the monks are said have settled the spot early 1161. O’Maelbhrennuin 
abbot Boyle, died 1225 (Ann. Loch Cé), but his christian name 
does not appear. 

According the Annals St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin (printed with the Chartulary 
that house, ii. 264), this monastery was founded 1151. Itis doubtfully identified 
Ware with the monastery Athlone (ibid. 220). But that monastery was 
dedicated SS. Peter and Benedict, called Innocentia, and 1216 appears 
have had prior its head (Cal. Documents, Ireland, no. 693). From these facts 
one would suppose have been Benedictine rather than Cistercian. Elsewhere Ware 
suggests that the Monasterium Benedictione was Shrule the river Inny 
co. Longford. can only say with him, sed hac quaerant etiam alii.’ 

This monastery now known the abbey Knockmoy, and its ruins are 
situated about six miles south-east Tuam. said have been founded 
Cathal Crovderg O’Conor 1189 1190 commemorate victory gained him 
the spot. such victory, however, recorded, and, moreover, has 
pointed out that the Irish name, Cnoc Muaidhe, not the equivalent Collis Victoriae, 
which would Cnoc Buaidh. therefore regards the Latin name fanciful 
translation the Irish, paralleled the case other Cistercian houses (Four 
Masters, 1218, note q). was, however, early, not original, name for the 
monastery, this document shows, but there good reason suppose that 
the name refers victory any other than spiritual sense. The existing buildings 
have been carefully described the Journal the Royal Society Antiquaries 
for 1904, pp. 244-53. 

Cormac son Tomaltach (Mac Dermot) the Rock Loch first men- 
tioned 1208. became king Moylurg, now the barony Boyle, co. Roscommon, 
1218. Alone the Sil Murray chieftains, he, along with David supported 
King Aedh son Cathal, 1225 and 1227, against his rival the house Rory the 
last ard-ri. died the habit grey monk the monastery Boyle 1244 
(Ann. Ulst.; Ann. Loch Cé). Carus Carolus seems here stand for Cormac, while 
the case the bishop Achonry stood for Connmach. take 9-mitte stand 
for the ablative comes, which seems denote higher title than Cormac 

VOL. CX. 
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Tomaltig™ Flaithfertach duce David floind. Fergal 
Torberto senescallo Concorde cancellario nostro. 
Donato clerico nostro notario qui hanc cartam scripsit multis aliis. 


The silken tag for the seal attached this deed, but the seal itself gone. 
The deed well written parchment dimensions. 


There element doubt the initial the king 
Connaught who made this gift. D’Arbois read while 
Mr. Brown, after comparing with other capital C’s the docu- 
will seen from what know about the witnesses, 
the earliest date which the document can assigned 1219, 
and the latest 1224. Now this latter year, May, 
Cathal Crovderg O’Conor, king Connaught, was 
succeeded his son Aedh. then read must attribute 
the donation Cathal. read might readily regard 
that letter standing for Aedh, other Latin documents 
about the same time Aedh appears Od., 
The determination the point the less importance, 
any case think should ascribe the document shortly before, 
(possibly) immediately after, the death Cathal. died 
‘in the habit monk after triumphing over the world and the 
devil’, the Cistercian monastery Knockmoy which had 
founded, and natural suppose that the five principal 
bishops Connaught, the four Cistercian abbots, and the chiefs 
and others who witnessed the donation had been summoned 


was righ (king), while Mageraghty and O’Flannagain were taisighe, chieftains, 
their respective territories. Some such title comes seems required here. 

According the Four Masters, Donchathaigh Mac Airechtaigh (Donncahy 
Mageraghty), chief Clann Tomalty, died 1224 his pilgrimage Toberpatrick, 
i.e. after had retired the monastery Ballintober. The entry placed after 
that concerning King Cathal’s death. Next year his son, Donn Mageraghty, 
along with Flaherty O’Flannagain, rebelled against King Aedh and supported his 
rival, the son Rory O’Conor. our deed ascribed Aedh son Cathal, 
would seem that must have been executed 1224, after Cathal’s death May 
and before the death Donncahy Mageraghty, which must suppose took place 
later the same year. 

Flaithbhertach (Flaherty) O’Flannagain, chief Clann Cathail—a tribal district 
lying the south Moylurg—is first mentioned along with Cormac son Tomaltach 
1208. 1225 turned against King Aedh, and 1231 died the monastery 
Boyle (Ann. Loch Cé). 

David O’Floinn chief Sil Maelruain, supported King Aedh 1225 
(Ann, Loch Cé), and died 1228 (Ann. Ulst.). His territory included the parish 
Kiltullagh, co. Roscommon. 

Ferghal O’Taidhg (Farrel O’Teige), the household Cathal Crovderg 
O’Conor and that his son after him,’ pledged himself the sons Rory 
1225, but violated his oath and was slain 1226 (Ann. Loch Cé), 

Toiberd, son Gall-Gaeidhel, one Cathal Crovderg O’Conor’s stewards 
(reachtairidhe), mentioned one the hostages forcibly taken King John 
1210 and restored next year (Ann. Loch 


Ann. Loch Cal. Documents, Ireland, 1184, 1195, 1402. 
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the death-bed the aged monarch—perhaps partly with 
view securing the succession his son Aedh. Cathal was 
evidently high favour with the church, and particular with 
the Cistercian monks whom had benefited his lifetime and 
among whom died. Aedh, the other hand, during the four 
years life that remained him, was engaged bitter and 
losing struggle maintain his position king, and was killed 
1228. The evidence whole, therefore, points Cathal 
the grantor, shortly before his death. 

The special assignment this contribution aid procura- 
tio’ entertainment, the other contributions hereafter 
mentioned, the fourth day the general chapter may probably 
explained the fact that Richard gave the church Scar- 
borough the church Citeaux procurandos omnes abbates 
apud Cistercium per tres dies capituli This grant 
and other documents relating Scarborough are preserved 
Dijon the bundle containing the Irish deeds. 


This similar grant, mutatis mutandis, from Donatus Kar- 
breach, rex Tuadmonie, i.e. Donough Cairbreach (of Carbury) 
O’Brien, king Thomond. The amount given was two marks 
yearly the hand the abbot Magio (Monasteranenagh). 
Donough was son Donnell O’Brien, who died 1194. was 
faithful vassal the Crown and supporter the English 
his death 1242. His wife Sadhbh, called this deed Sabina, 
was daughter O’Kennedy, chief Glen Omra, now the parish 
Killokennedy, county Clare. She died 


Ann. Loch Cé. The witnesses are follows 

Hubertus Lumnicensis episcopus. Hubert Burgh, bishop Limerick (Ir. Luim- 
nech). was son William Burgh (who said have married daughter 
Donnell O’Brien), and brother Richard Burgh, the future conqueror 
The preceding bishop, Edmund, said have died 1222 (Ware), but the see was 
still vacant March 1223, when the king granted the custody the vacant 
bishopric the Prior Athassel’, i.e. Hubert Burgh (Cal. Documents, Ireland, 
no. 1090). Hubert died 1250. 

Henry Imilicensis episcopus. Henry, Cistercian and abbot Bindon Dorset- 
shire, was consecrated 1210 (Ware). July 1215 was with King John, and 
obtained grant fair Emly. was dead and the see vacant April 1228 
(Cal. Documents, Ireland, no. 1589). 

Kilfenora (Cell Finnabrach) lame and commences with Christian, 
ob. 1254, and does the list Cotton’s Fasti. There the National Museum 
probability, seventeenth-century bishop that name. 

Rossensis episcopus. Ware’s list the bishops Ross Ros Ailithir, 
now Roscarbery, co. Cork, given Florence, monk, who was consecrated the 
time Pope Innocent there stated have died 1222, but cannot 
find the authority for this date. Perhaps should least year later. May 
1224 there was papal mandate the bishops Emly and Kilfenora, petition 
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This grant the same date no. the following form 


Sciant quod ego Catholicus O’Grade Slani [Slaine] uxor mea 
denarios. ego Duncon O’Kenedig uxor mea Gormelyth [Gormlaith] 


xiid. ego Donatus Oliddida Reignild uxor mea xiid. 


Rodri O’Heyda [Dubchoblaigh] uxor mea xiid. ego Donatus 
Dubella uxor mea xiid. ego Donatus Mac Lono- 
chain Eeden Etain] uxor mea xiid. ego Sitrich Benmuam 


the chapter Ross, inquire into the election the dean bishop, and, 
canonical, confirm and consecrate him (Cal. Papal Registers, The name 
the dean does not appear, but was probably Robert, who, according Ware, 
was bishop 1225 (compare Black Book Limerick p.53). 
our document that bishop was alive after Hubert Burgh became bishop 
Limerick, and, have seen, Hubert’s election did not take place until after 
March 1223. The date this deed would then seem either 1223 early 
1224. This agrees with what have concluded with reference the date Cathal 
Crovderg’s grant, which was probably made about the same time. 

The four next witnesses were abbots Cistercian houses, viz. 

being situated the valley the river Maigue, though actually tributary 
that river. said have been founded 1151 and filled with monks from 
Mellifont (Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, ii. 263, cf. 235). 

Isaac Sancta Cruce, i.e. Holycross Abbey, co. Tipperary. was founded and 
endowed Donnell O’Brien, king Limerick, before 1185. The existing ruins, which 
are well preserved, are later date. For Donnell O’Brien’s charter, the original 
which preserved Kilkenny, see Facsimiles National part ii, plate 
This charter was confirmed John, lord Ireland and count Mortain, 1185. 

D.de Siurio. Inislaunaght, near Clonmel, co. Tipperary, called Siurio from the 
river Suir (Irish, also some ascribed Donnell O’Brien, others 
date before his time (Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, ii. 236). 

Petra fertili, i.e. Corcumroe, co. Clare. Founded 1194 Donnell 
O’Brien, or, according others, 1200 his son Donough Cairbrech (Ware). 

Laonensis arcidiaconus. Archdeacon Killaloe. Owing the deposition 
Robert Travers 1221, the see Killaloe appears have been vacant from that 
year 1231, when Donnell Donough O’Kennedy, archdeacon Killaloe (pre- 
sumably this witness), was chosen bishop (Ware, and see Ann. ii. 268 n., and 
Cal. Documents, Ireland, nos. 1026 and 1908). 

Ogradig. The O’Gradys were chiefs Cincl Dunghaile, district about Tom- 
graney co. Clare (Topogr. Poems, 124, and n.). Perhaps the witness was the Rory 
O’Grady who married daughter Conor O’Brien, son and successor Donough 
Cairbrech, stated (Ann. Loch Cé, 1268). 

mac conmara. The McNamaras were chiefs Caisin, district comprising 
the barony Bunratty Lower, co. Clare Poems, n.). was their 
privilege inaugurate O’Brien Magh Adhair (Keating’s Hist. Ireland (Irish 
Texts Society), iii. 12). 

odeaid. was chief district about Tullyodea, co. Clare 
(Topogr. Poems, 122, and n.). This witness evidently the Donatus O’Deit 
no. iii. 

oheda. Evidently equated with Rodri no. iii. The name seems 
represent Aedha, and may perhaps refer the chief that name Muscraighe 
Luachra the north-west co. Cork Poems, 108). 

Olyddiuda. The Donatus Oliddida no. iii, and member the family called 
Muinter Lideada (now O’Liddy) co. Clare (Topogr. Poems, 126). Attached this 
deed seal, very worn, representing man, apparently crowned, horseback 
with drawn sword his right hand. 
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Benmuman] uxor mea 12d. ego Malronid uxor mea filius 
noster Gillananam xiid. ego Cuana Sadua uxor mea xiid. 
ego Lochelin Dereval uxor mea xiid. ego Donatus 
O’Malruadan uxor mea xiid. dedimus Deo ecclesie B.M. 
Cisterciensi [&c., nearly nos. and 


The deed, moreover, sealed with the seal Donatus Karbreach. may 
therefore safely infer that these two deeds were executed the same time and place. 


This gift from O’Brien, rex Tuadmonie, two marks 
for himself and his wife Anastallia (?) the house Citeaux, 
videlicet duas marcas Donatus Karbreach quondam rex 
Tuadmonie pater meus dicte domui Cistercii dedit per cartam 
suam subsidium iuvamen &c., former 
The donor this deed, Conor O’Brien, succeeded his 
father Donough Cairbrech 1242, and was slain The 
deed must ascribed date between 1251 and 1254. 


This post-dissolution document dated 1628. does not 
appear have been hitherto published. 


Frater Lucas Archerius vicarius, cum nonnullis aliis praecipuis tamen 
huius Regni Abbatibus, Reuerendissimo Christo Patri Domino 
abbati Cisterciensi generali nostro, salutem debitum honorem 
obedientiam. 

Reuerendissime Pater Domine. Cum dolores naturali 
compassionis affectu matrum corda tantum penetrant, non minus 
propriis afflictionibus quam illorum molestiis discrutientur, quovis 
modo contingat illorum anxietates tribulationes quas patiuntur matris 
deuenire noticiam, deueniet ergo necesse est conspectu tuo, Reueren- 
dissime amantissime Pater, clamor filiorum tuorum finibus terrae 
clamantium, auxiliatrices paternae pietatis vestrae manus omni 
qua possunt submissionis deuotione quatenus ore Leonis, 
manibus quaerentium animas eorum, hominibus inimicis dolosis, 
portis tribulacionum quae eos circundant™ eruantur; Filios nos 
Rmae Vee fiducialiter ausi sumus nuncupare utpote optimae matris 
Cistercii gremio geniti procreati, eius Lacte nutriti, sub eius tutela 


The witnesses are the four bishops and four abbots and the archdeacon and 
chaplain who witnessed the grant from Donough Cairbrech, and addition ‘Symon 
domini regis notarius’, 

The witnesses are Episcopus Finnabarensis, presumably Christian, who died 
1254 Robertus episcopus Linricensis (sic), i.e. Robert Emly, who succeeded 
Hubert Burgh and was confirmed patent July 1251 (Cal. Documents, 
ii, no. 1), and who died shortly before October 1272 (ibid. no. 928); 

Ann. Loch Cé. 
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auspicijs plantati hac terra deserta, digne Deo excrescentes, fructi- 
ficantes monasterijs religiorum domibus, quibus per totam patriam, 
licet sparsi non tamen dispersi, noscimur digne vocatione nostra unitatis 
spiritu extirpantes eradicantes quas diuino fulti adiutorio 
possumus spinas tribulos mundanae cupiditatis sterili humani cordis 
terra eorum loco diuini eloquij semen trugiferum quod vobis acceptum 
referrimus seminantes; necnon obtenebratas diu fidelium mentes 
caligine longe propulsa fidei lumine, scientiae claritate. illustrantes 
iuuentutem quoque nostram ordinis sacrae regulae normam quam 
vobis accepimus vigilanti cura solerti studio non minus spirituali 
seu mystica quam rationali naturali philosophia maximum non 
modum illorum profectum, sed insuper omnis ecclesiae Hibernicanae 
laudem vtilitatem; nosmetipsos mutuis charitatis stimulis virtute 
virtutem haud segniter assidue aliorum denique saluti pro 
talento nobis credito pijs deuotis exercitijs passim insistentes. 
haec sunt, Reverendissime Pater, compendia studiorum nostrorum, 
quibus nitimur testimonia domini conuertere, 
humiliter inquirere quae sit voluntas Dei bona, beneplacens, perfecta 
hae inquam rationes temporis nostri elabentis quas tibi omnium Patri 
Reuerendissimo Magistro optimo, subiectionis lege, 
qua obligamur par est, discutiendas offerrimus transmittimus per prae- 
sentium latorem Patrem Iohannem Reuerendum Confratrem 
Co-Abbatem nostrum: cuius vitae probitas Religiosae conuersationis 
sinceritas probata dudum comprobata est apud Claramvallem, ubi 
spiritualis magisterij clauum nouitiorum cella biennio circiter omnium 
applausu fideliter tenuit, prudenter rexit. Illi, aerumnas, tribulationes, 
angustias, necessitates, vexationes, quas non minus illicite quam 
iniuste patimur his qui filios communis nostrae illorum matris 
Romanae profitentur, Reuerendissimae Paternitati vestrae 
referendas, quae scripto non licuit oretenus insinuanda, commisimus. 
Nichil dubitantes quin Reuerenda Dominatio vestra, quae Ecclesiae 
Militantis secundarii capitis nomen omen haud iniuste sibi absque vila 
contradictorum inuidia vendicare potest, illius immo nostris fauebit 
supplicibus votis; potius vero suis ipsis compatietur, non diuisis, sed 
vnitis, capiti cohaerentibus membris, filiorum licet orphanorum pie 
miserebitur, nec eos deseret aut destituet fauore, consilio, auxilio paterno, 
siue Romana Curia siue Gallia, orabimus prout nunc oramus pro 
Reuerendissima Dominatione vestra vestris, aeterna memoria dignos 
vos ipsa aeternitas habeat, cui pro qua temporaliter laboratis. 
Christo vale. loco peregrinationis nostrae pridie Kalendas Augusti 
1628. Reuerendissimae Dominationis vestrae humiles filii 


Presumably member the old family Kentewell Cantwell, which, 
first seated co. Tipperary, branched off into co. Kilkenny. The original grant 
from Theobald Walter five knights’ fees near Templemore Gilbert Kente- 
well still preserved Kilkenny Castle. According the Triumphalia (p. 151) 
Brother John Cantwell performed cure with the holy relic the monastery 
Holycross July 1628. This was only eleven days before the date the letter. 
This John Cantwell must, seems, distinguished from Brother Louis, otherwise 
John, Cantwell’, who 1637 was appointed coadjutor and lawful Luke 
Archer the Holycross (ibid. pp. 217-19). 
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Frater Lucas abbas Sancta 

Frater Laurentius fitz Harries abbas 

Frater Iacobus fitz Gerald abbas valle salutis 

Frater Thomas Madan abbas Mothalibus 

Frater Gerardus Purcell lege Dei abbas 

alias Donatus Rupe Caselie 

Frater Thomas Bernardus abbas Kilcouly 

Frater Stephanus Shortal abbas sanctae Mariae 


was descended from ancient and distinguished Kilkenny family. 
studied Lisbon, and after holding several ecclesiastical offices Ireland became 
Cistercian, and 1611 was appointed abbot Holycross apostolic authority 
retained the office vicar-general well his order 1637, and 
died While was superior the Order appointed regular abbots the 
several abbeys put monks their places’, and presided over public oratory 
and general noviciate hired house Kilkenny for the space twenty years’ 
(Triumphalia, pp. 285-7). The Triumphalia dedicated him. 

After the names and titles the first and last signatories this document 


word which not easy decipher. From tracing the last example appears 


for cetera, indicating that Luke Archer and Malachy Hartry held other titles 
dignities besides that abbot prior. The former was fact also vicar-general 
Ossory and vicar his order 287), and the latter was also notary 
apostolic (ibid. 219). 

was titular abbot Inislaunaght Surio from 1625, was native 
New Ross 107), and was probably the Lawrence FitzHarris per- 
mitted transport himself into France according his desires’ from that town 
1655 (Commonwealth Petitions, quoted Hore’s History New Ross, 340). The 
name seems have been originally FitzHenry. 

Abbot Baltinglas Valle Salutis, said have been son nobleman 
Kerry. studied Douay and made profession the monastic life Clairvaux. 
died his father’s castle 1639 pp. 273-5). 

John, alias Thomas Madan, native Waterford, took the Cistercian habit 
Spain and studied Salamanca (ibid. 289). document 1621 described 
dictus abbas (ibid. 92). This place, Mothel, about three miles 
south Carrick-on-Suir, was properly Augustinian house, and 1630 the titular 
bishop Waterford complained that the Cistercians had taken possession 
without any right (ibid. 203n.). Thomas Madan was afterwards abbot 
St. Saviour’s, Graig, co. Kilkenny, and died 1645. Malachy Hartry says that 
was his inseparable brother and the companion his labours for years 

doubt member the ancient Anglo-Norman family that name, several 
branches which were settled co. Kilkenny; was abbot Abbeyleix Lege 
Dei. From 1633 1639, when died, dwelt London (ibid. 189). 

not called abbas, may perhaps infer that was Cistercian monk 
whom the care the Monasterium Rupe Casseliae, Hore Abbey near the 
Rock Cashel, was assigned. not mentioned the 

Thomas O’Leamy, qui Bernardus religione vocabatur,’ was admitted into 
the order 1603. was sent Clairvaux 1606 obtain more perfect training 
religious and 1622 was appointed abbot Kilcooley, Arvi Campo, 
co. Tipperary. died 1636 (ibid. 75). 

Stephen, Sebastian, Shortal, native Kilkenny, bearing name distin- 
guished from the thirteenth century the annals the county, became Cistercian 
the monastery Nogales Spain. wrote some pieces Latin verse 
Writers, ed. Harris, 108). 1619, when his way Ireland, was captured 
the Moors, but eventually reached his native land, where was appointed abbot 
Bective Beatitudine co. Meath (see below, 312). died 1639 
(Triumphalia, 277). 
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Frater Malachias Hartry Prior Sancti Iohannis Evangelistae 
Christo Patri Domino Domino Abbati 
Cistertii nostro Generali. Cistercium. 


Endorsed] Augusti 1628 abbates Hiberni. 


Much light thrown the signatories this letter and 
their surroundings the writings Malachy Hartry, the last 
signatory it. was native Waterford, town which 
about this period produced many eminent 
learning. Starting from Peter White, who was educated Oxford, 
where became fellow Oriel 1551, and who afterwards 
were Nicholas Quemerford ‘who spent four years picking and 
hewing Logick and philosophy Oxford’, Peter Lumbard, 
Martin Walsh, Peter Wadding, Thomas Strange, John Hartry, 
and above all Luke Wadding, the annalist the 
John Hartry studied Spain the monastery Nogales, 
where was admitted the order. was sent Ireland 
1619 with Stephen Shortal. The monastery St. John the 
Evangelist, which was titular prior, seems have been 
Benedictine monastery Waterford. Hartry, however, writing 
the year 1625, speaks oratory our holy Order 
Citeaux apparently, the church St.John 
the Two his works, entitled respectively 
phalia Chronologica Sanctae Crucis Hibernia, 
written 1640, and Cisterciensium Hibernorum Viris Illu- 
stribus, written 1649, have been edited the Rev. Denis 
Murphy, and published together one 

are not told the nature the aerumnae, tribulationes, 
&c., which these Cistercian monks had suffered the hands 
those who professed themselves sons the Roman church. 
obtain the counsel and aid the abbot Citeaux reference 
these troubles was the main object the letter, which was 
not directly concerned with the more bitter persecution the 
government those who professed the reformed religion. 
From the can glean some instances the sort 
hardship which may perhaps have formed the subject 
complaint. Thus are told that. Luke Archer himself was 
troubled ‘the ambitious and spiteful turbulence some 
secular priests (p. 89). example given, but the case seems 
have been settled before the date the letter. Stephen 
Shortal, too, one the signatories, when went take posses- 
sion the deserted monastery Bective, was much annoyed 
the Most Revd. Lord Bishop the diocese and was forced 


Dublin, referred here Triumphalia. The learned editor was clearly 
unaware this document, otherwise would certainly have noticed it. 
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leave the place consequence (p. the editor points out, 
this must have been Thomas Dease (titular) bishop Meath 
from 1622 1652. Thomas Madan, moreover, ‘endured much 
from his enemies, much from Catholics too,’ and though elected 
bishop Waterford the dean and chapter, another (Patrick 
Comerford the order Hermits St. Augustine) was con- 
secrated Rome his stead (p. 289). 

The monasteries which these signatories were titular abbots 
had all been long previously dissolved and the sites granted lay 
proprietors. Most the buildings were ruins. After 1641 
several these ruined buildings were partly fitted and used 
again the order, but seems any, except Holycross, 
was used 1628. 

Most these Cistercian abbots bore the names ancient 
Anglo-Norman English families. They had been brought 
the old faith, and, like many others, were sent for their 
education the seminaries Spain France. There, whatever 
learning they imbibed, the cleavage thought and practice 
between them and the reformers matters religion and 
views civil and ecclesiastical government was immeasurably 
widened and deepened, and the long-drawn-out game between 
the protestant and the catholic forces Europe they and their 
like became useful pawns the hands the latter. the result 
the families Archer, Cantwell, Shortal, Purcell, and FitzGerald 
were among the chief sufferers the confiscations that followed. 

ORPEN. 


The Account Papal Collector England 


for materials concerning the financial relations 
the papacy with England during the thirteenth century and the 
early part the fourteenth has brought light several reports 
rendered the collectors papal revenues England which 
have hitherto been hardly all the nature their 
contents does not appear generally known, propose 
give specimen which may interest also illustrating 
the arbitrary methods sometimes employed Edward 
possess himself the proceeds papal taxes levied England. 
The writer this report, Gerard Pecorara, canon Reims 
and papal chaplain, was appointed collector the papal revenues 

The only portions accounts English collectors print, with which 
familiar, are some extracts concerning Peter’s pence given Jensen, The Denarius 
Sancti Petri” England’, the Royal Hist. Soc., New Series, (1901), 203-47. 
Several examples reports collectors other parts Europe have been published, 


which have given partial list paper ‘The Financial System the 
Mediaeval Papacy Quarterly Journal Economics, xxiii (1909), 269, 
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the British Isles Benedict February His 
commission included Peter’s pence, the census exempt monas- 
teries, the royal tribute, fines, legacies, and gifts for the Holy 
Land, and the arrears owed for tenths imposed Gregory 
Nicholas and Boniface VIII.? The task consisted mainly 
collecting arrears which had accumulated during the last years 
the pontificate Boniface VIII, when the fiscal system had 
been disorganized state.* But the troubles which Gerard 
encountered and recorded this report were exceptional, 
consequence the situation existing with regard the last- 
mentioned tenth. 

This tax had been imposed the English clergy Boni- 
face VIII for period three years beginning 1301. The 
proceeds were shared equally between the pope and the 
king,* but the administration was carried entirely papal 
agents. Its management was committed the bishop London 
and Bartholomew Ferentino, canon St. who acted 
strictly under orders from the pope, and employed the machinery 
customarily used for collecting papal tenths. The work, however, 
was interrupted the death Boniface 1303, when 
Edward seized the opportunity claim for himself the whole 
the outstanding debts, asserting that the pope had granted 
this privilege the contingency his own demise the 
ending the war then progress The collectors, 
having papal instructions this effect, were loss how 
proceed, and this critical juncture the death the bishop 
London added the difficulty. Finally, Edward took matters 
into his own hands. ordered the deputy-collectors continue 
their work and pay the sums collected directly into the 
exchequer. assured them immunity from the demands 
the successors Boniface VIII and all others, and the same 
time put into force the whole royal machinery for enforcing 
payment.’ The deputies had choice but obey, and thus 
the surviving papal agent was ousted from the administration. 

Registres XI, ed. Grandjean, 1213-19. 


Grandjean, Recherches sur Administration financiére Pape Benoit XI,’ 
Archéologie Histoire, iii (1883), 47-8. 

Bulls dated March 1306: Rymer, Foedera, 929-30; Red Book the 
ed. Hall, iii. 

Dean and Chapter Westminster Muniments, Misc., 18/5800 Dean and Chapter 
Canterbury, Register fo. 231. These are the commission the 
collectors. Copies this bull are not found with those mentioned above the 
printed papal registers. 

Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, xii. 184; Prynne, Exact Chrono- 
logical Vindication (usually cited Records), iii. Cal. Patent Rolls, 1301-7, 
200. 

Dean and Chapter Westminster Muniments, Misc., 18/3801, 5778; Public 

Office, Exch. Misc. Accounts, 2/44; Exch. Proceedings, 85/13, 
Prynne, Records, iii. Cal. Patent Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 200, 204, 211. 
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With the English clergy Edward could exert the royal 
authority, but convince the successor Boniface VIII the 
justness his claim other methods were necessary. present 
his case before the new pope Edward selected Bartholomew 
Ferentino, experienced ambassador the Roman court, who 
had hard case establish, since Edward manifestly had 
written statement the alleged grant Boniface 
assured the pope that and Otho Grandison, who had 
conducted the negotiations between king and pope concerning 
the original grant the tenth, had heard Boniface make the 
concession question, but Benedict replied bluntly that 
without bull would not believe This left the original 
arrangement still force, and Gerard’s commission collect 
the arrears this tenth required him, therefore, recover from 
the deputy-collectors money which they had already paid the 
king. 
The unlucky collector met with obstacles the execution 
his task from the time his arrival England. was 
customary for the king issue letters papal 
collector the presentation the pope’s letters credence. 
Gerard carried the usual letters introduction,” but was not 
given royal safe-conduct upon his arrival. Nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded once assert the papal position sending letters 
the deputy-collectors revoking the commissions issued them 
Bartholomew Ferentino and the bishop London, and thus 
suspending the further collection the tenth. This was direct 
defiance the king, since the deputy-collectors were now 
executing their commissions under his orders. Edward accord- 
ingly issued writ July directing that the mayor London 
should cause Gerard appear privately before him, the aldermen, 
and other citizens the Tower, and annul all his orders 
the deputy-collectors writs revocation, which were 
sent every diocese the expense the crown. The mayor 
was then order Gerard appear before king and council 
show what right exercised his powers, and the collector 
refused compliance, was attached for his offence 


dealing with the pope Edward would scarcely have failed produce such 
document had possessed one. The alleged concession contained none the 
papal letters concerned with the grant which have found. These are: grant 
Edward, February 1301 (Rymer, Foedera, 929-30); mandate the clergy 
pay, same date (Red Book the Exchequer, iii. 1049-52) commission the collectors, 
same date (Dean and Chapter Westminster Muniments, Misc., 18/5800) repetition 
the grant Edward, March 1302 (Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, 
xx. 14); mandate the collectors transfer one-half the proceeds Edward, 
March 1302 (Bliss, Calendar Entries the Papal Registers, 599); mandate 
the collectors pay the other half papal merchants, April 1302 (‘Theiner, 
Vetera Hibernorum, 170). 

Prynne, Records, iii. 989. Bliss, Calendar, 617. 
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coming into the realm without the consent the 
the proceedings before the mayor record appears, but the writ 
must have been executed before the end October, since 
Gerard had gone Scotland see the king and was back 
London before that Furthermore, since resumed his 
functions collector his return, may regarded practi- 
cally certain that had made the required 

From this point Gerard takes the narrative events the 
report printed below. Towards the end October cited the 
collectors papal revenues England appear before him 
about month later St. Martin’s Grand render 
But the process accounting had not progressed far, when the 
king once more issued prohibition against the collector. Gerard 
believed that this action the part the king was occasioned 
false intelligence conveyed the deputy-collectors concerning 
large sums which had levied, but seems more probable that 
this second prohibition had the same cause the first, namely, 
his attempt interfere with the appropriation the king the 
proceeds the tenth imposed Boniface VIII. For, although 
Gerard discreetly refrained from demanding from the deputy- 
collectors the sums due the pope for the third year, did 
order them retain such money had not yet been delivered 
the king, pending instructions from the holy see. also 
required them the immediate payment all arrears the 
pope’s share for the first and second years, some which had 
been paid protecting the deputy-collectors from 
this demand Edward was merely fulfilling his promise hold 
them indemnified. Whatever may have influenced the king his 
action was prompt and effective. December the papal 
envoy revoked all his acts St. Martin’s Grand, and was 
forbidden royal order remain more than eight days 
England. ‘On the next day,’ says the London annalist, took 
his way the Roman court.’ 

Prynne, Records, iii. 1031-2; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1301-7, 365. 
Gerard his report (below, 318) says that his return from journey 
the king (in Scotland) issued certain letters the deputy-collectors, These 


letters were issued towards the last October, one the prior and convent West- 
minster being dated October: Dean and Chapter Westminster Muniments, 
73/12380. 

had certainly made the revocation before November: Memor. Roll, 
Edward (no. 79), 76. 

The prior and convent Westminster were directed appear November. 

appears the accounts cited below (n. 23) that all the proceeds collected 
after the death Boniface were paid the king. 

Annales Londonienses, ed. Stubbs, 134. his introduction this chronicle 
(pp. Stubbs intimates that the revocation December was the result 
the writ improbable, however, that the execution the writ was 
delayed long. Furthermore, the writ ordered the mayor cause Gerard appear 
before him the Tower, but the revocation December took place St. Martin’s 
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After Gerard’s departure active attempt seems have 
been made recover the portion the proceeds which Edward 
had arbitrarily seized. William Testa, the successor Gerard, 
was charged with the collection this and made some 
inquiries concerning the amount arrears But report 
rendered the papal camera between June and September 1310, 
which includes the items received during several preceding years, 
nothing recorded from this and 1309 Clement 
conceded Edward that portion the three years’ tenth 
which his father had received from the papal share without the 
permission the Holy Whatever still remained uncol- 
lected was divided equally between pope and but 
this constituted only trivial sum.” these tactics Edward 
secured about two-thirds the total proceeds this tenth 
instead the half originally granted 

The following text the report taken from two transcripts 
made the late Mr. Bliss, under his direction, now deposited 
the Public Record The original described one 
transcript Misc.’ and the other Archivio Vaticano, 
Miscellanee (sic) Pergamena’.” One transcript (here designated 


Grand. Finally, clear from the report Gerard that his expulsion was imme- 
diately due begun with the issue orders the deputy-collectors render 
accounts. These were not issued until October. The writ July dealt with the 
suspension Gerard the original commissions the collectors, and is, therefore, 
part separate episode, which was probably recounted Gerard the first 
report which alludes. 

Public Record Office, Papal Bulls, 44/18. 

Memorials Beverley, Surtees Soc., 141-2. 

Public Record Office, Roman Transcripts, General Series, 59. the date 
the report see Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii (1912), 49, 13. 

Red Book the Exchequer, iii. 

Memor. Roll, Edward II, Mich. Term, Brevia, 

Although announced 1309, money did not begin collected under this 
arrangement until September 1310. From October 1310 October 1312 Testa 
recovered only £185 5s. Vatican Archives, Instrumenta Miscellanea, Capsula 
no. 54. 

Based compilation from the following records receipts: Patent 
Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 27, 32, 37, 39, 42, 43, 46, 52, 65, 74, 114, 143, 154, 158, 162, 163, 
211, 216-17, 292-301, 449-53, 506; ibid., 1307-13, pp. 98-102, 
111, 122, 140, 143, 146, 191-2, 209, 357, 359, 400, 589; 1313-17, 
33; Exch. Accounts, 10/24; 354/10, ff. 360/23, mm. 
360/25, 364/13, fo. 48; 364/14, 365/6, ff. 23, 365/10, 
pp. 16, 25, 27, 82; 366/14, 366/17, mm. 1-3, 12, 18, 
22; 367/16, 12; 367/23, 368/7, ff. 19, 20, 22; 368/25, 
368/27, fo. 23; 369/16, fo. 371/8, 50; 374/5, fo. 540/22, fo. 
Exch. Ecclesiastical Documents, 10/2, 10/3; 10/4; Exch. Receipt, 
Misc. Rolls, 87, 88; Clerical Subsidies, 42/2a; British Museum, Add. MS. 
35292, ff. 22, 55, estimating the total revenue derived Edward from 
papal tenths Sir Ramsay (Dawn the Constitution, pp. 535-7) omits this tenth 
entirely. Roman Transcripts, General Series, 59. 

The original probably among the Instrumenta Miscellanea, but ‘search for 
failed, because the documents are accessible only far the index has been 
completed. 
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appears finished copy, and this has been followed except 
for few emendations taken from the other (B), which designated 


Sacro collegio reverendorum patrum, dominorum sacrosancte Romane 
ecclesie cardinalium, Gerardus Pecoraria, canonicus Remensis, apo- 
stolice sedis Anglia, Wallia, Scothia Ybernia nuntius, cum omni 
reverentia honore humiliter commendatum. 

huius pelago naviganti michi contraria adversa evenerint 
eveniant, licet esse non possit quin meus animus perturbetur, tamen 
attendendo considerando, quod omnes qui pie iuste hoc seculo 
vivere volunt persecutiones patiuntur, quodque qui persecutiones propter 
iustitiam patiuntur idem animus fortius roboratur. ego, quia 
iam est diu exsequi inceperam iugiter commissa michi 
negotia iniuncta per Romanam ecclesiam, persecutiones passus sum tales 
quales nullus unquam similis nuntius istis partibus est perpessus, ignorans 
causam, cum nesciam dominum regem Anglie aut aliquos regno 
aliquo offendisse. uno tamen certus sum, quod; voluissem omisisse 
exsequi commissa michi negotia, Romane ecclesie honorem utilitatem 
postponendo, que facta sunt nullatenus accidissent. Quas persecutiones 
substinui substineo patienter, firma spe tenens quod per sacrosanctam 
Romanam ecclesiam vos, qui eius estis columpne bases, super hiis 
tale remedium apponetur, quod erit honor Dei ecclesie sue sancte, 
quod futurum non similia neque fient. Que igitur 
per facta sunt, postquam recessi domino rege predicto veni Lon- 
quia que ante feceram reverendis patribus, dominis Roberto, 
Dei gratia tituli Sancte Pudentiane presbytero cardinali, vestri sacri 
collegii camerario, Iohanni, electo Spoletano, apostolice sedis camerario, 
seriose scripsi per eos vestram notitiam deducenda, 
que etiam michi, non michi sed apostolice sedi verius Romane 
ecclesie, postea illata sunt, quam brevius potero, explicabo. 

Quando dicto domino rege recessi redii fieri feci 
litteras oportunas citando eos qui collectores venirent rationem 
reddituri, illos qui debebant census Romane ecclesie denarium 
Sancti Petri comparerent hiis quibus tenebantur pro tempore quo 
non erat facta solutio satisfactionem plenam debitam impensuri. 
Comparentibus autem pluribus collectoribus tam super decima imposita 
per dominum Nicolaum papam quartum per sex annos quam per dominum 
Bonifacium papam VIII per tres annos rationem reddentibus, invenie- 
bam plurimum eos debere magnas pecunie quantitates. Inveniebam 
etiam illos qui fuerant constituti collectores super decima imposita per 
dictum dominum Bonifacium solvisse regalibus per compulsiones mirabiles 
pro tertio anno dictorum non modicas pecuniarum summas 
magnas expensas ultra solitas eis allocari fecisse propter compulsiones 
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exactiones regalium supradictas. quia dictos collectores compellebam 
solvere quod debebant, preterquam pro dicto tertio anno super quo 
precipiebam eis quod pecuniam quam receperant habebant salvo 
custodirent, quousque per sedem apostolicam aliud mandaretur, quia 
etiam aliquos collectoribus principalibus super decimis obvenientibus 
Terre Sancte requirebam quod redderent rationem, nolentes solvere nec 
rationem reddere debebant, premissa alias causas alias expri- 
mendas, actus solitos converterunt, dantes falso intelligere domino 
regi quod receperam iam tam modico tempore decimis, censibus, 
denario Sancti Petri Terra Sancta decem millia marcarum amplius, 
procurationibus aliis mille marcarum amplius. Propter que 
motus dominus rex, michi dixerunt qui mandatum regium executi 
sunt, fecit contra procedi, sicut per transcriptum litterarum quas misi 
domino regi scriptas gallico melius intelligeret quod presentibus 
intercluditur vobis constare poterit evidenter, credentes, dicebant, 
coffinos meos pecunia invenire. Novit autem ille qui nichil 
ignorat quod ultra centum viginti libras, quas recepi magistro Bartho- 
Jomeo Ferentino areragiis decime concesse Terre Sancte subsidio 
per dominum Nicolaum papam quartum, que restabant penes eum 
compoto per eum michi reddito, ultra quinquaginta libras, quas recepi 
abbate conventu Certeseye, Wyntoniensis diocesis, quas similiter 
debebant arreragiis dicte decime, quas mercatoribus camere 
non recepi censibus, Terra Sancta, procurationibus, subven- 
tione animalia, que michi defecerunt quibus indigebam, quibus- 
libet aliis, quinquaginta marcas omnibus computatis. 
regnum Anglie expendi centum marcas amplius ultra hec, 
sicut mercatores sciunt, qui michi pecuniam mutuarunt. denariis 
Sancti Petri nichil recepi. enim solutionis dicte pecunie tunc 
instabant, quando dictus processus factus est, iam plures venerant 
parati solvere tam census quam denarium Sancti Petri, qui propter 
premissa postea solvere non curarunt. Immo tam collectores ali- 
quorum collectorum factores seu procuratores quam alii qui magnis 
arreragiis erant sunt, tam dicta decima triennali quam aliis decimis 
censibus denariis Sancti Petri, suis falsis suggestionibus premissa 
fieri procurarunt, ea, que debebant solvere, retardarent, similiter, 
qui rationem reddere tenebantur, tunc rationem non redderent. Que 
vera esse hac potestis colligere ratione, pro quod statim post processum 
predictum illi, qui prius rationem reddere que debebant solvere 
recusabant, veniebant cum testibus notariis, offerentes paratos 
reddere rationem solvere que debebant. hoc quia sciebant 
advertebant quod huiusmodi intromittere non poteram propter 
potestatem regiam impedientem non permittentem. Apparere 
etiam potest quod verba aliquorum mercatorum, dicentium quod quia 
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premissa citius non petii dampnificati sunt quam plurimum, 
nonsunt vera, quia hoc prius fieri non potuit, ante premissa petiissem, 
sicut postea feci, que modo facta sunt tunc similiter accidissent, 
illi partibus istis non sunt tales quod, cum requiruntur, statim solvant 
quod debent, immo cum difficultate potest aliquid recuperari eis, et, 
mercatores attenderent que per regales eis retroactis temporibus 
facta sunt sigillando eorum cameras propter pecuniam decime quam 
talia non dicerent vel dixissent. 

autem omnibus que istis partibus habet facere recipere 
Romana ecclesia plenarie vobis constet super eis ordinetur quod 
videritis ordinandum, noverit vestra dominatio reverenda quod 
decima imposita per felicis recordationis dominum Gregorium papam 
decimum per sex annos aliqua restant recipienda licet modica quibus 
pluribus extant obligationes, quas regales cum rebus aliis scripturis 
violenter asportarunt habent. decima imposita per dominum 
Nicolaum papam quartum per sex annos primis quatuor annis restant 
multa arreragia solvenda, multa etiam per aliquos qui fuerunt collectores 
debentur. Per multas etiam obligationes quas receperam dicto magistro 
Bartholomeo quando compotum reddidit debetur ipsa decima magna 
pecunia, quas obligationes cum aliis scripturis rebus regales violenter 
etiam asportarunt habent. duobus ultimis annis dictis sex nichil 
collectum est propter decimam impositam per dominum Bonifacium 
papam VIII per tres annos, quia simul illis duobus annis concurrebat 
utriusque solutio. imposita per dominum Bonifacium 
duobus annis restant plura colligenda multa etiam penes collec- 
tores sunt hiis que receperunt, sicut per compotos receptos eorum 
aliquibus michi constat. tertio anno debitores solvere nolebant, 
collectores etiam recipere recusabant, cum propter mortem domini 
Bonifacii, qui circa principium tertii anni decessit, tum propter mortem 
domini Londoniensis episcopi, qui cum magistro Bartholomeo collector 
fuerat constitutus, non solidum, sed regales, totam decimam dicti tertii 
anni dominum regem pertinere dicentes, propter certa verba dicta ipsi 
domino regi per dictum magistrum Bartholomeum, que verba bene novit 
supradictus dominus Robertus, vestri sacri collegii camerarius, compulerunt 
compellunt collectores eam colligere necnon arreragia duorum 
primorum annorum sibi persolvere, sicut apparere potest per tran- 
scriptum litterarum regiarum quod presentibus est inclusum, licet super 
hoc nullam potestatem haberent vel habeant. Terra Sancta nichil 
adhuc certum inveneram, quia nondum illis qui fuerant collectores 
rationem audire habere potueram, licet pluries requisissem. Pro 
denario Sancti Petri debetur solutio pro pluribus annis, et, quia tanto 
tempore est dilata solutio, plures qui debebant mortui sunt, successores 
solvere contradicunt. censibus similiter pro multis annis debetur 
solutio. Nam inter duas particulas quas recepi unus tenebatur pro 
viginti annis pro quolibet anno duos solidos sterlingorum. procura- 
tionibus cardinalium plura debentur, etiam bonis magistri 
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Giffredi, olim Parmensis episcopi, debentur Census debetur 


domino rege Anglie pro quindecim annis terminatis festo beati Michaelis 
proxime 


Vado Remis ibidem expectabo responsionem domini regis super 
premissis. Quam, cum recepero, paternitati vestre transmittam. Vestra 
autem dominatio michi fideli suo velit iniungere quod viderit iniungendum 
parato semper prompto omnibus per omnia obedire. 


Early Records the Justices the Peace 


investigation the Public Record Office the labour legisla- 
tion 1349 and 1351 enabled identify among so-called 
proceedings before both the joint and the separate commissions 
the peace and for labourers for the years from 1349 1359, 
and suggested that might find more records the same sort for 
the following half-century, the course which the justices 
the peace became responsible for enforcing this 
much the third edition Mr. Scargill-Bird’s Guide the Public 
Records, published 1908, and the preface and contents 
the new edition the List Plea Rolls preserved the Public 
Record Office, published 1910, made mention this class 
records, was necessary begin the search examina- 
tion for the years subsequent 1359 all the documents each 
county grouped the List under Assize Rolls, The result 
was the identification twenty-nine rolls containing records 
the justices the peace and one roll containing records 
the justices labourers, distributed follows: fourteen for 
the reign Edward III, thirteen for the reign Richard II, 
and three for the reigns Henry and Henry Since 
cursory glance Assize Rolls’ for the period preceding 1349 
showed few similar records correctly listed and one concealed 


Alique, 

See article The Justices Labourers the Fourteenth Century, ante, xxi, 
530-5, and book The Enforcement the Statutes Labourers, 1908, app., 
142-4. 

Although the official list includes Assize Rolls the reigns Henry VI, Henry 
and Henry VIII, have discovered records the justices the peace for date 
later than Henry 

e.g. Assize Roll 397, Kent, Edw. II, ‘Praesentationes, &c., sub statutum 
Wintonia also Assize Roll 398. 

Assize Roll 891, Surrey, Edw. contains the following 
heading: Farnham. facta malefactoribus perturba- 
toribus pacis, etc. coram domino Rogero Hegham, Petro Mallore, sociis 
Edw. Roger Hegham and Peter Mallore, with others, were appointed 
commissions preserve the peace several counties, including Calendar 

VOL. XXVIII.— NO. CX. 
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inconsiderable number may added from this early 
Further, the Ancient Indictments’, among which several 
quarter session records have already been still await 
exhaustive study, and will undoubtedly yield important results.’ 
The list below shows the thirty rolls identified the List 
Plea Rolls for the years give first the title 
each roll catalogued and then the additional mformation 
necessary for the correct description.of the roll, including, when 
possible, the references the enrolment the letters patent 
virtue which the justices were acting. The changes the 
form the commission the peace during this half-century 
must reserved for future study here sufficient say that 
among other duties the justices were commissioned enforce 
the three statutes Winchester, Northampton, and Westminster, 
and the statutes concerning weights and measures also hear 
and determine felonies and trespasses; and that, eventually, 
after few years vacillation the part the central govern- 
ment, they were empowered enforce all the existing labour 


Assize Roll 33, Bedfordshire. Edw. III. Placita coram 
Willelmo Risceby Thoma Eston.’ Placita Coronae.’ 


Patent Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 354, attention was called this roll the 
late Mr. Vernon Harcourt. 

For the decade 1349-59 Assize Roll 523, Lincolnshire, 25-8 Edw. III, should 
have been see book, app., pp. 195-7. The official description Placita 
Coronae coram Willelmo Skypwyth sociis suis.’ Gaolae.’ 
has the following heading: Inquisicio capta coram Waltero Poynton, Waltero 
Kelby Lincolnia, Willelmo Blyton iusticiariis domini regis inquirendum 
diuersis homicidiis feloniis ciuitate Lincolnie suburbio 
eiusdem factis audiendis terminandis per commissionem domini regis assignatis die 
Mercurii festo Sancte Margarete anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii post conquestum 
vicesimo quinto apud Lincolniam Gildaula necnon operariis, artificibus 
seruitoribus secundum formam dicte March Edw. III, 
the justices named, together with William Skipwith and John Mowbray, were appointed 
the joint commission the peace and for labourers the city Lincoln; Rot. 
Pat., Edw. III, pt. (erroneously summarized Calendar, 1350-4, 83). 

see Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s article The Baga Secretis, ante, xxiii. 508-29. 

The matter important because was until recently held that with one exception 
records the justices the peace existed for period earlier than the sixteenth 
century. 

The necessary corrections have been made the official copies the List 
Plea the Literary Search Room the Record Office. 

For the latter part the reign Edward III the important points are the 
abolition the separate commissions for labourers 1359, the reorganization the 
office justice the peace 1361, the change made the distribution penalties 
under the statutes labourers 1362, and the statutory consolidation the com- 
missions the peace and for labourers 1368; see ante, xxi. 526-7, and book, 
pp. 23-6, 124-6. See also Messrs. Crump and Johnson’s article 
The Powers Justices the Peace, ante, xxvii. 226-38. 

The roman numerals only indicate the order list. 
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contains copy the letters patent, dated Nov. Edw. III, 
appointing Thomas Reynes, William Risceby, and Thomas Eston 
justices the peace. 

II. Assize Roll 76, Buckinghamshire. 10-14 Richard Placita 
coram Henrico Greye sociis suis Justiciariis Sept. 
Richard II, Henry Greye, with ten others, was appointed the 
commission the peace was re-appointed July Richard 
and June the following year, each time with seven 

III. Assize Roll 107, Cambridgeshire. 3-6 Richard II. Inquisitiones 
feloniis, 

has the following heading: Inquisicio capta coram Rogero 
Scales sociis suis iusticiariis domini regis pace apud Cantabrigiam 
die Martis vigilia Sancti Iacobi apostoli anno regni regis Ricardi Secundi 
post conquestum quarto.’ 

contains proceedings before John Sibill and his companions for 
the same year, and contains similar proceedings before William 
Bateman and his companions for the sixth year. 

May Richard II, Roger Scales, John Sibill, and William 
Bateman, with eight others, were appointed the commission the 
peace; Dec. Richard II, they were re-appointed with eleven 

IV. Roll 293, Gloucestershire. Richard II. Placita 
Coronae coram Beauchamp aliis.’ 

contains copy the letters patent, dated July Richard II, 
appointing the commission the peace John Beauchamp, John 
Sergeaunt, Robert Cole, John Gayner Ledeneye, and three 
Then comes the following Placita corone coram Iohanne Beau- 
chaump, Iohanne Sergeaunt, Roberto Cole, Iohanne Gayner Ledeneye 
custodibus pacis iusticiariis domini regis diuersas felonias, transgres- 
siones excessus comitatu Gloucestrie audiendos terminandos 

Assize Roll 297, Gloucestershire. 35-6 Edw. III. Praesenta- 
tiones coram Gilberto Talbot sociis suis.’ 

contains copy the letters patent, dated March Edw. 
appointing Gilbert Talbot and seven others justices the 

VI. Assize Roll 298, Gloucestershire. 7-10 Richard Inquisi- 
tiones captae coram Thoma Berkele sociis suis.’ 

headed: Inquisicio capta coram Thoma Berkele, domino 
Berkele, Iohanne Cassy, Willelmo Heyberere, sociis suis custodibus 
pacis domini regis necnon ipsius regis diuersa felonias 
transgressiones comitatu Gloucestrie audiendas terminandas assignatis 


Calendar Patent Rolls, 1361-4, 292. error this commission indexed 
merely commission for labourers. 

See ante, xxi. 535, 140. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, 1388-92, pp. 136, 343. 

1377-81, 513; 1381-5, 252. Scales also served special 
commissions the peace entrusted with the suppression the revolt: ibid., pp. 85, 
138-9, 246. 

1377-81, 46; the Patent Roll has instead Gayner 
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etc. apud Gloucestriam die Martis proximo post festum Sancti Benedicti 
abbatis anno regni regis Ricardi Secundi post conquestum septimo.’ 

contains similar proceedings for the ninth year before Hugh, 
earl Stafford, and his companions. 

Oct. and Dec. Richard II, Thomas Berkele, John 
Cassy, and William Heyberere were appointed justices the peace, 
the first time with seven others, the second time with ten July and 
Jan. the following year they were re-appointed, the first time 
with Hugh, earl Stafford, and ten others, the second time with the earl 
and nine 

VII. Assize Roll 472, Leicestershire. Henry and Henry 
Placita Coronae coram Willelmo Roos Hamelak The headings 
the various membranes are always: Placita corone coram,’ followed 
the names from two five justices, the names varying from session 
session. 

contains copy the letters patent, dated Feb. Henry IV, 
appointing the commission the peace all but one the men men- 
tioned and five 

VIII. Roll 529, Lincolnshire. 34-49 Inquisitiones 
Praesentationes.’ 

has the following heading: Inquisicio soke Bolyngbrok capta 
apud Partenay coram Leuelaunce Stayn iusticiariis domini 
regis pace partibus Lyndesey die Lune proximo post festum Sancti 
Martini yeme anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii post conquestum 

Dec. Edw. III, Thomas Lovelaunce and William Stayn, 
with four others, were appointed the commission the peace 

contains copy the letters patent, dated Feb. Edw. III, 
appointing William Huntyngfeld and eight others justices the peace 

contains copy the letters patent, dated July, Edw. III, 
appointing John, duke Lancaster, and seven others justices the 
peace 

IX. Assize Roll 530, Lincolnshire. 47-9 Edw. III. Indictamenta 
capta coram Wylughby sociis suis.’ 

has the following heading: Indictamenta capta coram Roberto 
Wylughby sociis suis custodibus pacis iusticiariis domini regis 
diuersa felonias transgressiones partibus Lyndeseye comitatu 
Lyncolnie audiendas terminandas assignatis virtute cuiusdam breuis 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, pp. 194, 251. 

Ibid., pp. 346, Thomas Berkele, John Cassy, and William 
were also serving special commissions the pp. 246. 
323. 


1408-13, 481. The exception Richard Boresworth, but his name is. 


found letter patent May Henry IV: 1405-8, 493. 
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domini regis patentis quod sequitur hec verba.’ There follows copy 
the letters patent, dated July, Edw. III, associating Robert 
Wylughby and John Poucher the existing commission the 

Roll 531, Lincolnshire. Edw. III. Indictamenta.’ 

contains copy the letters patent, dated Dec. Edw. III, 
appointing Gilbert Umframvill and eight others justices the peace 

XI. Assize Roll 693, Nottinghamshire. 18-19 Richard II. Praesen- 
tationes factae coram Markham sociis Indictamenta.’ 

has the following heading: facte coram 
Tohanne Markham sociis suis iusticiariis domini regis diuersas 
felonias [et] transgressiones comitatu Nottingamie audiendas ter- 
minandas assignatis apud Blyth die Iouis proximo ante festum Sancti 
Petri Cathedra anno regni regis Ricardi Secundi 

has the following Indictamenta capta coram Iohanne 
Leek, chiualer, Roberto Martell Iohanne Gaytford custodibus 
pacis domini regis nec non iusticiariis diuersas felonias transgressiones 
comitatu Nottingamie perpetratas audiendas terminandas assignatis 
nondum terminata cetera.’ 

Oct. Richard John Markham, John Leek, Robert 
Martell, John Gaytford, and five others were appointed justices the 

Assize Roll 717, Oxfordshire. 10-11 Richard Placita 
Coronae coram Ricardo Abberbury sociis suis.’ 

has the following heading Placita corone coram Ricardo Abber- 
bury sociis suis custodibus pacis domini regis comitatu Oxonie nec- 
non iusticiariis ipsius regis diuersa felonias, trangressiones alia 
malefacta comitatu predicto perpetrata audienda terminanda 
assignatis apud Boreford die proximo ante festum conuercionis 
Sancti Pauli anno regni regis Ricardi Secundi post conquestum decimo.’ 

Jan. Richard II, Richard Abberbury and twelve others were 
appointed justices the 

XIII. Assize Roll 749, Shropshire. 37-48 Edw. III. Indictamenta 
Placita transgressionibus coram 

This must considered connexion with the preceding roll for 
37-8 Edw. Indictamenta Placita coram Nicholao Burnel sociis 
Placita Coronae.’ Nearly all the membranes contain proceedings 
before Nicholas Burnel and his colleagues acting justices oyer and 
terminer virtue two the earlier which enrolled 
but contains the following heading: Indictamenta capta 
coram Nicholao Burnell sociis suis custodibus pacis die Lune crastino 


These not appear pt. the Patent Roll for this year; pt.1 not 
preserved. 

New numbering. MS. assingnatis. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-6, 438. 

Ibid., 1385-9, 82. 

May Edw. III; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, 366; July Edw. 
Rot. Pat., Edw. III, pt. 9d. 
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Sancti Petri uincula anno-regni regis Edwardi Tercii post conquestum 
quadragesimo octauo.’ 


Nicholas Burnel, with various others, was appointed successive com- 


seems probable, therefore, that the confusion the two types records 
due the fact that employed the same clerk whether was acting 
justice oyer and terminer justice the peace. 

XIV. Assize Roll 752, Shropshire. 2-13 Henry IV. Indictamenta 
coram eisdem.’ This heading refers the preceding roll for 10-13 
Henry IV: Placita Assisarum coram Hugone Huls 

contains copy the letters patent, dated March, Henry 
appointing Hugh Huls and twelve others the commission the 

has the following heading: Indictamenta capta apud Salopiam 
coram Iohanne Hull, Iohanne Borley, Thoma Lee, sociis suis iusticiariis 
domini regis pacem comitatu Salopie conseruandam assignatis die 
Mercurii proximo post festum Sancti Petri Cathedra anno regni regis 
Henrici primo.’ 

Nov. Henry IV, John Hull, John Borley, Thomas Lee, and 
eight others were appointed justices the 

XV. Assize Roll 795, County Southampton. 43-5 Edw. III. 
Indictamenta Praesentationes coram Waltero Haywode Willelmo 
Hoghton.’ 

contains the following Indictamenta apud Wyntoniam 
coram Waltero Haywode Willelmo Hoghton custodibus pacis 
domini regis iusticiariis regis omnes transgressiones alia malefacta 
comitatu Suthamtonie perpetrata audienda terminanda omnes 
felonias eodem comitatu perpetratas vna cum Willelmo Wychyngham 
Edmundo Chelreye vel vno eorum audiendas terminandas assignatis 
die Lune proximo post festum Sancti Nicholai anno regni Edwardi Tercii 
post conquestum 

contains copy the letters patent, dated July Edw. III, 
appointing Walter Haywode, William Hoghton, William Wych- 
yngham, Edmund Chelreye, and four others justices the 

XVI. Assize Roll 796, County Southampton. 9-16 Richard II. 
Indictamenta coram Johanne Sandes sociis 

Placita transgressionibus coram Thoma Holand, comite Kanciae, 
sociis suis.’ 


.m. contains the following heading: capta apud. 


Wyntoniam coram Sandes Willelmo Ryngebourn sociis 
suis domini regis pacem conseruandam comitatu Sutham- 
tonie assignatis die Lune tercia septimana quadragesime anno regni 
regis Ricardi Secundi quinto 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, pp. 64, 292 (see above, 11), 529; Rot. Pat., 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1413-16, 422. 1399-1401, 563. 

Cf. Controlment Roll Henry IV), 20: Per Bagam Custodum 
printed Mr. Vernon Harcourt, supra, 515. 
Rot. Pat., Edw. III, pt. 
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contains the following headings: Placita apud Wyntoniam 
coram Thoma Holand, comite Kantie, sociis suis iusticiariis domini 
regis omnimodas felonias, transgressiones alia malefacta comitatu 
Suthamtonie audienda perpetrata assignatis die Martis proximo ante 
festum exaltacionis Sancte Crucis anno regni domini Ricardi regis Anglie 
Francie nono. Placita ibidem coram eisdem iusticiariis domini regis 
pace die Lune prima septimana quadragesime anno regni regis 
supradicti 

John Sandes, William Ryngebourn, and Thomas, earl Kent, with 
varying numbers colleagues, were appointed many times the com- 
missions the peace issued during the years from Feb. Richard 

XVII. Assize Roll 812, Staffordshire. 35-40 Edw. III. Placita 
Coronae coram Shareshull aliis.’ 

contains the letters patent, dated March, Edw. III, 
appointing William Shareshull and six others justices the 

contains copy the letters patent, dated March, Edw. III, 
appointing William Shareshull, Nicholas Beek, John Swynnerton, 
and John Lee justices the 

XVIII. Roll 813, Staffordshire. 37-8 Edw. III. Placita 
Coronae coram eisdem.’ 

has the following heading: Placita corone coram Willelmo 
Shareshull, Nicholao Beek, Iohanne Swynnerton Iohanne Lee 
iusticiariis domini regis diuersas felonias transgressiones comitatu 
Staffordie factas audiendas terminandas assignatis apud Staffordiam 
die Lune crastino Sancte Trinitatis anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii 
post conquestum tricesimo septimo virtute commissionis domini regis eis 
inde directe que sequitur Then follows copy the 
same letter patent that had appeared the preceding roll. 

XIX. Assize Roll 815, Staffordshire. Henry Henry 
Inquisitiones coram Justiciariis pacem 

has the following heading: Inquisicio capta apud 
coram Iohanne Knyghtley, Iohanne Whetals Thoma Heuster iusti- 
ciariis domini regis pacem comitatu Staffordie assig- 
natis die Lune proximo post festum Epiphanie Domini anno regni regis 
Henrici Quarti post conquestum 

Feb. Henry IV, John Knyghtley, John Whetals, Thomas 
Heuster, and eight others were appointed the commission the 

The remaining membranes contain proceedings before various justices 
the peace whose names are recorded letters patent the following 
dates June, Henry IV, March, Henry and Nov. Henry 

XX. Assize Roll 973, Warwickshire. Richard II. Indictamenta 
coram Roberto Burgylon aliis.’ 


MS. perpetratis. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, 502; 1385-9, pp. 81, 82-3; 1388-92, 
pp. 137, 138, 342, 344. 
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contains copy the letters patent, dated May, Richard II, 
appointing the commission peace John, king Castile and Leon, 
duke Lancaster, Thomas Bello Campo, earl Warwick, William 
Skipwith, John Clynton, Henry Arden, William Burgh, Robert 
Burgylon, John Rous, and John 

XXI. Assize Roll 974, Warwickshire. 4-9 Richard II. Indicta- 
menta coram 

Warrewichiam die Martis proximo post festum Sancte Trinitatis anno 
regni regis Ricardi Secundi quarto coram Burgylon Catesby.’ 

has the following Transgressionibus.’ Indictamenta 
transgressionibus capta apud Warrewichiam coram 
Warrewichie, Ardern, Roberto Burgylon, Catesby die 
Lune proximo post festum Translacionis Sancti Benedicti anno regni 
regis Ricardi Secundi quinto.’ 


These names all appear the letters patent Assize Roll 973, 
supra. 


contains proceedings before various justices the peace whose 
names are recorded the first letters patent Assize Roll 975, 

XXII. Assize Roll 975, Warwickshire. 6-8 Richard II. Indicta- 
menta Placita transgressionibus coram 

mm. and contain copies two letters patent, the first dated 
Dec. Richard II, appointing the commission the peace John, 
king Castile and Leon, duke Lancaster, Thomas Bello Campo, 
Warwick, Robert Burgylon, John Catesby, and nine others; the 
second, dated one day later, giving the same thirteen men and two 
others special powers for the suppression the 

Roll 976, Warwickshire. 18-21 Richard II. Praesen- 
tationes coram Justiciariis Pacis.’ 

contains copy the letters patent, dated May, Richard II, 
appointing Thomas Bello Campo, earl Warwick, and five others 

XXIV. Assize Roll 1034, Worcestershire, Richard II. Indicta- 
menta coram Johanne Cassy sociis suis.’ Placita Coronae.’ 

has the following heading: Indictamenta nondum determinata 
capta apud Wygorniam die Iouis proximo post 
beate Marie anno regni regis Ricardi Secundi post conquestum 
coram Cassy sociis suis iusticiariis domini regis pacem 
comitatu Wygornie conseruandam assignatis.’ 

July, Richard II, John Cassy and seven others were appointed 
justices the 

Assize Roll 1134, Yorkshire. 35-6 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, 512. MS. comete. 


1381-5, pp. 252, 248. See above, 323, 14. 
See ante, xxi. 535, 140. 

MS. assingnatis. 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, 228 231, with different list names, 
but also including Cassy. 
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contains copy the letters patent, dated March, Edw. III, 
appointing William Aton, Thomas Metham, John Mewes, William 
Aldeburgh, Richard Aske, John Benteleye, and William Ryse justices 

XXVI. Assize Roll 1135, Yorkshire. 35-7 Edw. III. Placita 
transgressionibus coram Fauconberge sociis suis.’ 

contains copy the letters patent, dated March, Edw. III, 
appointing Walter Fauconberge, Richard Lescrop, Robert Rouclif, John 
Fulthorp, and William Lassels justices the peace the North 

XXVII. Assize Roll 1136, Yorkshire. 37-8 Edw. III. Placita 

contains copy the letters patent, dated Nov. Edw. III, 
appointing Ralph Nevill, William Aton, and John Middelton 
writ, dated Feb. Edw. III, directed the same, bidding them 
not interfere within the liberty Holderness, since separate com- 
mission the peace has been issued for this 

Attached similar writ the same date with similar instruc- 
tions regard St. Beverley 

XXVIII. Assize Roll 1143, Yorkshire. 28-36 Edw. III. Praesenta- 
tiones Indictamenta.’ 

contains copy the letters patent March, Edw. III, 
enrolled Assize Roll 1135, supra, appointing Walter Fauconberge 
and the others the commission the peace for the North Riding. 

contains copy the letters patent the same date, enrolled 
Assize Roll 1134, supra, appointing William Aton and the others the 
commission the peace for the East Riding. 

seems entirely distinct from the rest the roll and contains 
indictments for the years 28-36 Edw. III before Richard Ask, seneschal 
the liberty Hoveden. 

XXIX. Assize Roll 1145, Yorkshire. [Richard II.] Praesentationes 

contains the following Presentaciones indictamenta 
capta apud Eboracum die Veneris septimana Pasche anno regni regis 
Ricardi Secundi post conquestum Anglie quartodecimo coram 
Goddard, Willelmo Holme, Willelmo Hungat; sociis suis custodibus 
pacis iusticiariis domini regis Estrithingo comitatu Eboraci.’ 

June, Richard John Goddard, William Holme, William 
Hungat, and five others were appointed justices the peace the Kast 

The roll also contains proceedings before justices the peace, during 
various years Richard’s reign, the city York, the West Riding, 
and the North Riding. 


Ibid., 65. The Patent Roll has Foulford instead Fulthorp. 

Ibid., 292. See above, 323, 11. 

Enrolled Feb. Edw. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, 360. 

separate commission for the liberty St. John Beverley enrolled Nov. 
Edw. III: 293. See above, 323, Ibid., 1388-92, 343. 
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The one record the justices labourers for this period roll 
already identified containing similar records for earlier In- 
dictment Roll 19, Chester, 27-38 Edw. III. Villae 
Hundredi Macclesfeld coram Bartholomaeo Burgherssh.’ 

Most the membranes for the later years contain proceedings before 
coram Roberto Legh, Iohanne Dauenport Wheltrogh, Adam 
Kyngeslegh iusticiariis hoc assignatis per commissionem domini apud 
die Lune proximo ante festum Sancti Barnabe apostoli anno 
regni regis Edwardi Tercii post conquestum tricesimo septimo.’ The 
indictments are all for offences against the statutes labourers. 
record the appointment the above justices labourers seems 
occur the Recognizance but they may identified the 
following heading Eyre Roll 14, Chester, 27-39 Edw. III, 27: 
‘Fines operariorum seruientium facti coram Roberto Leghe 
Iohanne Dauenport Wheltrogh hoc assignatis per commissionem 
domini apud Macclesfeld die Mercurii proximo ante festum Pentecostes 
anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii post conquestum tricesimo quinto.’ 


The Expedition Thomas Stukeley 1578 


extract which have copied below from the Vatican MS. 
Vat. Lat. 5385 narrative the expedition Thomas 
Stukeley 1578. was apparently designed for invasion 
Ireland, and the pope, who had conferred Stukeley the title 
marquess Leinster, put him the head six hundred 
infantry, levied for the purpose Paolo Giordano 
Stukeley’s career adventurer well known and the Calendars 
State Papers contain many references this 
though the various correspondents send exaggerated and some- 
what misleading reports. seems have caused considerable 
alarm the English government, judge from the elaborate 
preparations that were made defence, but the apprehension 
was mainly due, are told, the belief that the king Spain 
was party the attempt. Stukeley, his way Italy, had 
stayed for some time Madrid, and had received there with 

See ante, xxi. 531, and book, app., pp. 146-8. New numbering. 

There are several commissions justices labourers enrolled: Chester, 

Cf. ante, xxi. 531, 114. 

His part the expedition also mentioned Calendar State Papers, Foreign, 
1577-8, 510, where the size the expedition hopelessly exaggerated. 

See his biography Simpson, The School Shakespeare, vol. London, 
1878, and Pollen, The Irish Expedition 1579’ (The Month, January 1903, 
69-85). 

Cal. State Papers, Domestic, addenda, 1566-79, pp. 532, 542-3; Ireland, 
1574-85, pp. 138, 163 Foreign, 1577-8, pp. 470, 484, 489, 494, 504, 510, 


521, 535, 555, 585, 726 1578-9, pp. 23, 28, Spanish, 1568-79, pp. 561-2, 
590, 601-2. 
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special distinction and certainly some colour lent the belief 
the statement this narrative that the embarkation the 
Giovanni Battista took place not Civita Vecchia but 
Port’ercole, fortezza del which the troops had 
been conveyed from Civitavecchia two papal vessels. 
possible even that the Giovanni Battista was Spanish ship, 
and Stukeley must have been expecting assistance from some 
quarter, could hardly hope effect much with one galley 
and six hundred infantry. Some details the expedition were 
already known from authentic sources, and are confirmed this 
narrative. The start from Civita Vecchia mentioned several 
documents. Stukeley’s stay Cadiz (which lasted from the 5th 
7th April and again from the 8th the 14th) was known from 
passport given him some Englishmen who had been im- 
prisoned Rome the inquisition and had recently been set free 
the His arrival San Lucar notified the English 
consul his and his arrival Lisbon learn 
from the deposition William Pillen, who was there from April 
Our manuscript gives detailed account the expedi- 
tion down its arrival off Cape St. Vincent April, but this 
point suddenly breaks off the middle sentence. Stukeley 
was clearly making for Lisbon, and must have arrived there 
soon afterwards. was apparently still Lisbon when Pillen 
left, but had already arranged join the king Portugal his 
expedition Africa. That took part this expedition and 
met his death there know from other sources. 

The narrative written throughout the first person plural 
the author took part the expedition, starting from Rome 
with Stukeley, whom speaks complimentary terms, 
laying stress his coolness moments danger and the order 
and discipline maintained among the troops. clearly 
man education, and not content with mere diary 
events, but shows more personal imterest the account 


gives the places which they passed visited their journey. 


impossible make any certain conjecture his 
himself does not mention who were board with Stukeley, 
but the Calendars State Papers there are some references 
the latter’s companions. Two merchants, who were Lisbon, 
depose having seen there ‘two Romish bishops Conoghour 
O’Mulrian and Donough Oge O’Gallagher with 300 soldiers and 
Stucley’s well-appointed Poulet, who writes June 


Cf. Simpson, op. cit., 128. ‘The Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, 136, 
gives bad epitome this document. 

Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, 590. 

Ibid., Domestic, addenda, 1566-79, pp. 542-3. 

Ibid., Ireland, 1574-85, 163. 
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that Stukeley has lost credit Rome, gets information Stuke- 
ley’s presence Lisbon and the change his plans from grey 
friar, Thomas who may perhaps have returned from 
Lisbon when Stukeley decided Africa. And Pillen, 
the document already quoted, states that Stukeley arrived with 
one Irish bishop and three four priests. probably one 
these that owe our the Italian seems show 
signs having been written foreigner. 

This narrative contained ff. the manuscript. 
has connexion, either the character the writing 
the subject-matter, with the other documents, mainly 
devotional character, which are bound the volume. 
The narrative commences fo. 65" and ends the top 
fo. the remainder this folio and the whole ff. 
being left blank. written paper small quarto size 
contemporary Italian hand. page older manuscript, 
which forms ff. and 75, was used wrapper, and outside 
this again sheet paper, forming ff. and 76. fo. 
address, written upside down, was begun the same hand, 
fo. there statement personal expenditure food and 
lodging for thirty nights this reckoned the Spanish coinage 
reales and maravedis and calculated the basis some unit 
which not stated (probably escudo), but which equivalent 
the manuscript, have not thought well even alter the 
inconsistencies grammar variations the spelling words 
for convenience, however, have written the names places 
with capital initials. 


Bibl. Vat., MS. Lat. 5385, fo. 65. 


L’Anno del N.S. Mille cinquecento settanta otto, alli cinque genaro 
doppo pranso partissimo Roma per andare verso bande 
Scotia, come diceva volgarmente, onde dominica? sera che 
del detto arrivassimo Civitavecchia, quale siede alla marina discosto 
Roma quaranta miglia, fortezza cento cinquanta fuochi 
grande importanza, concorrendovi per porto buono diversi 
vasselli, nel qual luoco fece dimora giorni dieciotto per rassignare 600 


Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1578-9, 28. 

may fanciful hazard the conjecture that these thirty nights represent 
the author’s stay Lisbon, and that the coinage used implies Spanish paymaster. 

January was Saturday. Perhaps the two slips here are the date, not the 
day the week. The writer would likely speak, not January, but the 
festival Epiphany. the other hand, says they left Civitavecchia Thursday 
after stay eighteen days, and, usually calculates both days his 
reckoning, January would the date arrival. But compare Cal. State Papers, 
Foreign, 1577-8, 504, which communication from Rome 
giving intelligence Stukeley’s departure from Rome. 
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fanti ordinati detta per andare Scotia, quali fatto generale 
poi partissimo alli detto giobbiadi due hore notte sopra due 
terra mattina nel far del giorno gionsimo Port’ercole fortezza del 
catholico, altre volte sotto stato Siena, quivi soprasedessimo 
per spacio giorni dieci, un’ altra volta detta fanteria, 
quale dopo esser stata rassignata presentia dell’ Paolo 
Giordano Ursino d’ordine del sopra nave detta 
ste Gio’ Battista lui doppo haver raccomandata detta fanteria 


marchese parte ritornd con medesme gallere Civita- 


vecchia, nave parti dal detto porto per andare viaggio sopra, 
alli febraro giorno Biaggio navigando per dui giorni senza 
gran vento sin’ all’ Isola lato della quale siede non molto 
discosto monte Christo, Pianosa altre isolete, terzo giorno 
rinforzd vento popa, favor nostro, onde lasciando Corsiga 
Sardegna intrassimo nel golfo del Lione, nel quale scorse fortuna per 
quatro giorni venti rinforzati pioggia, come piacque Iddio, 
nocte carnovale? scuoperse fuoco, quale significava che eramo 
vicini terra, seguente giorno mattina che alli detto, nave 
porto Catoglona luoco detto Porto Palamos hore dieciotto, 
per far aqua rinfrescare soldati, delli quali essendo scesi terra 
quel giorno medemo, per rinfrescarsi, restorono feriti dalla gente quel 
luoco, per una tenzone che fece per causa detti soldati quali volevano 
portar un’ archibuseto contra volonta detta gente, cossi parte 
detti feriti mano loro, parte venne nave, non gia che occor- 
resse morte d’alcuno, seguente giorno gl’altri feriti 
era quel luoco piccolo cento cinquanta fuochi, ameno molto come 
diceva, monstrava campagna. Doppo esser stati sei giorni quel 
luoco provisto quanto era necessario per nave, prefato Marchese 
fece tirar dar vele vento lunedi hore sedeci, che alli 
diecisette del detto, con. vento siroccale andassimo viaggio nostro, 
navigando per tre giorni col detto vento, mercore sera un’ hora 
notte, essendo per spontar punta del Faxi, entrare nel 
golfo Valenza doppo haver vista tutta riviera Cathologna, Barcel- 
lona altri luoghi, sopragiunse vento ponente maestro con pioggia 
lampi dal cielo, quale menaciandone tempesta [fo. 66] fece ritornar 
rietro, certamente dubitavasi molto naufraggio, volendo nostro 
Iddio monstrare sua grande misericordia, lume Ste 
Helmo denottando gran fortuna, che non dubitasse; detto 
lume pose cima del trincheto, della vela sopra una 
croceta, dove stete per quarto d’hora, doppo che marinari 
salutato con tiro aventd, lasciando ogniuno con gran 
dubio, perche rinforzava vento; pioggia con lampi tuttavia 
atimontavano, quali facero maggiore dubitare, per esser venute ancora due 
inondationi mare molto terribili spaventose, sendo salita sopra 


Ash Wednesday fell February, this must mean the evening before the 
Carnival, 


Alfaques. St. Elmo’s fire. 
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nuovo quel luoco prima significando che non dubi- 
tasse, come fece Jesu Christo Pietro, dicendo modice fidei quare 
dubitasti demonstrandone fede incredulita nostra: cossi 
tutta gente nave inginochioni con orationi voti, col sono d’una 
campanella che era detta nave, un’ altra volta, onde essendo 
detto lume stato per alquanto con lampo del cielo sparito, nave 
diede per due volte crollo modo terremoto, qual cosa fece paura 
piu sei, preto Marchese uscito sua camera, come pratico ch’ 
egli era, non nuovo simili accidenti, stete per quattro cinque hore 
confortando ogniuno, facendo cuore, tanto marinari ch’ soldati, 
che s’alzassero callate vele, pigliando vento come veneva 
ancor che contrario: navigando tutta notte con tal tempesta 
mattina nel far del giorno cielo fece nubilo sereno, avene noi 
come scrive Vergilio figlio dicendo 


Tota pluit nocte redeunt spectacula 


quel giorno trovassimo rietro strada quale havevamo fatta presso 
cento miglia, sotto Barcellona dieci, dove miglior vita soldato 
della compagnia del Giovanni Rubbiano chiamato Gio’ 
Battista figlile Matheo Pesaro; giorno sopra, havendo salto 
quatro giorni luoco dove prima, dove arrivassimo una dominica notte, 
volendo novo spuntar detta punta per ingolfarne nel detto golfo 
Valenza, rivenne quel medemo vento qual sopra, fece stare, 
lunedi martedi, sopra volte, notte seguente per vento con- 
trario fossimo constretti ritornar rietro, mattina hore pigliar 
miglie circa, nella spiaggia quel luoco detto giace gran’ 
edificio alla riva del mare, inhabitato, come dicono, per causa certi 
spiriti, cio fecero prova alcuni nostri soldati, quali sbarcatosi per 
rinfrescarsi, furono costretti, per furia del mare [fo. 67] quale gli 
ritornare nave, non puotendo barca essi avicinarsi terra, dormire 
detto luoco per tre quattro noti, dove sentirono gran strepito, non 
puotero mai dormire, non giorno, campagna. quella spiaggia 
morirono due altri soldati, pur della detta compagnia, quali 
soprasedessimo sette otto giorni con venti maestri ponenti, noi 
contrarii, che essendosi mutati venti preti tramontana, della 
nave dubitando del non sicuro luoco, per esser che gli sopravenisse 
qualche furia maggiore, fece salpare per far vela, salpando per vento 
gagliardo che soffiava ruppe una gomona, mare, 
modo che d’un fondo altra ancora, quivi fermarsi sino 
mercore mattina che alli cinque marzo, nel qual doppo haver 
trovata levassimo con venti buoni siroccali, navigando con gran 


This line (beginning, course, Nocte pluit was ascribed Vergil the 
early middle ages. This ascription forms part the familiar Sic vos non story. 
Cf. Comparetti, Vergil the Middle Ages, 143 (Engl. 2nd edition, London, 
1908). Perhaps Fabriano Fano. 
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tranquilita mare, lasciando rietro sabato sera scoglio detto 
notte tre hore mare venne tempestoso, ciel nubilo, 
lampeggiando con pioggia molto grave, venti erano secondo 
nostro viaggio, perche era tempesta grande, vele del navilio vecchie, 
molto debili, finalmente fornimenti esso, nochiero doppo 
haver visto per due volte lume del quale s’é fatto qui avanti mentione, 
nel luoco dove sopra, fattolo salutare, fece callar vele, stando cosi sin’ 
tre hore inanti giorno, qual hora per essersi mutato vento adolcitosi 
mare preto Marchese che s’alzassero vele, ove mattina 
trovassimo rietro del camino prima, quaranta miglia, scoprendo 
quel giorno hora terza cavo Martino, quale precedente 
giorno eramo stati vicini sei miglia, doppo haver navigato dui 
due noti arrivassimo nostro viaggio prima, martedi alli undici 
marzo mattina trovassimo vicini luoco detto Aliquante, nel 
qual luoco gittorono mezzo giorno; mandando subito 
barca della nave terra per far aqua, con intento non far quivi di- 
mora, mali venti che messero ponente fecero soprastare per otto 
giorni, vedere citta, come diceva popolo d’essa che era grandezza 
cinquecento fuochi circa: circuita bellissime mura, con suoi 
belluardi, inespugnabile, contenendo nel circuito d’essa monte 
gran altitudine, sopra quale siede una fortezza, per cui guardia 
sta solo castellano con vinticinque huomini, ancor che, occorrendo 
combattere, possino stare piacere ottocento, non puo salire 
che uno per volta duoi Questa dal lato della marina 
terra rende detta citta molto sicura. Non delle 
commodita che sono, dell’ abondantia vini buonissimi, adornatione 
fontane, tanto [fo. 68] fuori che dentro, molte altre cose quali 
tacerd per ritornare viaggio nel quale doppo esser quindi partiti 
martedi seguente due hore notte, conserva due navicelle por- 
con vento terra, navigassimo per duoi giorni volteggiando sempre, 
nel qual tempo avanti noi vinti miglia una nave, quale haven- 
done lei ancora scoperti, tolse vento popa, venne ritrovare, 
per che dubbitavamo che fosse nemici, havendola veduta partir 
lontano per venire ritrovare, ogniuno piglid pensando 
pensier nostro fallato, perche all’ insegne conobbe 
che era nave francesi, poi venuta con nuoi disse che 
venisse Marsiglia, andava Portugallo, onde gli risposto che 
andaressimo conserva, con dette due altre con questo 
parti, andando alla volta delle dette due navicelle, una delle quali 
fece callar vele, mettendone tutti dubbio poi, che fosse corsari, 
ogniuno mormorava non havergli seguente giorno 
volevano esseguire loro intento, ordinato dal prefato 
che non dasse molestia sorte conoscendola che non era 
nemici, perd con tutto cio non puote far, tanta moltitudine genti, 
che non tirasse due archibusate, quali furono per ferire marinari 
essa, che caggione farla scostare noi per tutto quel giorno, 


Perhaps Calumbrates. 
The last letters this word are obliterated blot. 
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sera due hore notte nella prima guardia havendo 


Paola con noi, per haver sentito dui tiri d’artilleria, 


cavo del Gippo, luoco detto che tutte guardie 
torri vicine alla marina fecero segno fuoco sin’a 
qual cosa significava che grande vicina Quartagenova erano fuste 
vij galliote turchi, come veramente, per che mattina seguente 
che Venerdi Ste™ scopersimo due vele latine quali remorchiavano 
una vela quadra che fece star piu avedute, con sempre 
pronto tre altre navi paura non partirono mai noi piu d’un 
miglio; nostra gli piu che necessaria per che 
sabbato, che giorno seguente, del giorno venero due galiote 
visitarne, per che gli pareva partita ineguale ritirorono, lascian- 
done con quel dubbio d’haver sempre fuste adosso, facendone piu diligenti 
del solito. cosi facessimo pasqua, doppo haver fatta molto peggior 
quadragessima. Non voglio piu qui fermare per andare stretto 
Gibelterra, alla bocca del quale arrivassimo alli d’aprile giobbiadi 
hore vintitre, compagnia della nave francesi solamente, essendo 
due restate per vento che venne contrario, con 
fortuna. All’ intrar del stretto verso settemtrione trova monte 
grandissimo, pie sta luogo detto Gibeltaro, correndo piu oltre dal 
banda Barbaria resta per mezzo giorno [fo. 69] altro monte pie del 
quale siedono due fortezze, Scuta Tangeri, non molto distante 
sottoposte Portugallo. terra della parte settentrione 
dall’ oposita distante miglia circa, per non fermarmi 
quel luogo stretto, andar alla volta Cadici, dird come giorno, 
sera un’ hora notte, intrati che fossimo nel mare occeano, con buon 
vento levante, nave francesi tirando verso Lisbona, 
mettendo fanale accio dovessimo seguitare, non sapendo nostro pilloto 
passar piu avanti Cadici, per che non era punto d’aqua nave, fossimo 
costretti andar detto nel quale arrivassimo sabato seguente che 
alli cinque detto. fece gran d’aqua con gran diligenza. 
tolse piloto, che conducesse Lisbona per non perdere buon 
venti che regnavano, pensando breve arrivarvi, pero terzo giorno 
doppo partimo con buon vento navigando quel giorno sin mezza notte 
molto avanti, sopragionto vento ponente molto gagliardo qual 
era per durar assai, come dicevano marinari, fossimo costretti ritornare 
rietro nel porto detto Cadici Maria, nel quale arrivassimo alli 
otto del detto, fermandone quivi sino alli nel qual tempo fece gran 
provisione d’aqua, detto porto Maria, bisogna dir prima, che 
Gibeltarro Cadici sono miglia, nella costa che sta mezzo 
sono campi piu abondanti d’herba che altri che siano tutta Spagna 
dove nascono anco miglior grani che trovino quei 
terra molto callida abondantissima grani vini, tutti altri alli- 
menti, isola piccola, dove sono Colonne per parte 
d’austro molte seche per parte settentrione brazzo 
mare dove buon porto, quale ponente, questo 


Perhaps Guardamar. Cartagena. 


March. Velez Malaga. 
Ceuta. 
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riposo porto tutte navi che viengono levante ponente, 
una delle maggior scale della terra Christiani. Dentro questo brazzo 
sta porto Maria qual gran canale, nel quale entra fiume 
detto Guadalete, qui fece giornata dove Rodrigo perse 
Spagna gran luogo, abondantissimo d’ogni cosa, massimo 
questo porto San Lucar sono San Lucar entra fiume 
detto Guadalquir molto grande nel quale entrano navi per andar 
Siviglia. per non star raggionar minutamente d’ogni cosa, dird che 
essendo partiti un’ altra volta dal detto porto Cadici alli detto 
lunedi, navigando con buon vento arrivassimo mercore 
mattina cavo Vincenzo, avanti che s’arrivi detto cavo ottanta 
miglia logo detto Lepe dove incomincia Portugallo. 
cima cavo Vincenzo sta convento, con poco fortezza, alla 
punta d’esso vista discosto passa uno scoglieto 


Unknown Treaty between England and France, 1644 


Precedent Book John Nicholas (son Sir Edward Nicholas, 
secretary state), preserved among the manuscripts the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 15856, fo. 81), copy 
entre Louys XIV Roy France Charles Roy Grande 
Bretagne fait Ruel l’année and among the original drafts 
(Add. MS. 12184, fo. 304) the dispatches Sir Richard Browne,” 
the English ambassador France, description its signature. 
This document, which was called contemporaries treaty, 
but technically rather than treaty, seems 
have escaped the notice historians the period. The 
only mention that have found Flassan’s Histoire 
term which hardly adequate. Dr. Gardiner does not mention 
the object Goring’s embassy France, nor its progress aiter 
the interception his letter the queen January 1644; and, 
writing the following October, states that the negotiation with 
France had not advanced far since June thus ignoring the fact 
that treaty had been signed July. Professor Firth writes 
the end 1643 Goring was sent ambassador France 
negotiate for French alliance, and received from Mazarin 
promises aid both arms and money. The letter which 
announced his success the Queen was intercepted the 
Parliament, and was promptly impeached for high treason. 
Charles rewarded Goring’s zeal raising him the title 
Earl Norwich (28 November But Dr. Firth does not 


There blot obliterating the end this word. April. 
Gardiner, History the Great Civil War, ii. 38. 
Dict. Nat. Biogr., under George Goring’. 

VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CX. 
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mention the treaty nor suggest that Goring was created earl 
Norwich immediately his return from France reward 
for having brought his negotiations successful end. 

Goring had been accredited ambassador extraordinary 
France August 1643 renew the former Articles Peace 
and Confederation between England and France upon the death 
Louis XIII and treat and enter into nearer and firmer 
Alliance with that King and the Queen Regente his Mother 
entered Paris state November/5 December, and had 
audience 13/23 December.* was then free proceed with 
his business private conferences, Mazarin giving him the 
assurance that words could testify real and speedy assistance 
from hence’ far circumstances was not, 
however, until July (n.s.) 1644 that Goring finally achieved 
the object his embassy, and the Traité fait Ruel’ was 
signed between England and France. document which 
cannot overlooked considering the relations between 
England and France, since importance illustrating the 
change French opinion the king’s favour, and showing that 
France had last declared herself the king’s side theory, 
though practice she intended little. Treaties were still 
regarded personal matters between the contracting rulers, 
was customary the death king for his successor 
renew his treaties, though failure did not any 
means proclaim desire for war, and was not regarded casus 
belli. Goring had been fairly successful obtaining arms for 
Charles But although was granted private audiences 
both queen and seemed treated with great 
respect, did not succeed obtaining the renewal the 
alliance until after seven months negotiation and fourteen 
months after the death Louis XIII, and until the feeling 
France had decidedly veered round Charles’s favour. 

The document itself simply states that Louis XIV and his 
mother the queen regent swore observe the treaties 1606, 
1610, 1625, 1629, and 1632 between the Crowns England and 
France, and that Louis undertook repeat the oath when 
came but its importance not due its terms, which 
simply renewed the status quo, though must remembered 
that these treaties had been drafted before encouragement 
had been given the Scots Richelieu and before friendship 
had developed between France and the English parliament during 


Goring’s instructions dated August 1643, Add. MS. 15856, fo. 

Browne’s dispatch, Add. MS. 12184, fo. 244; Mercure xxv. 156; 
Evelyn’s Diary, 46. 

Clarendon State Papers, ii. 163; Lords’ Journals, vi. 375; Commons’ Journals, 
362. 
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the cardinal’s last years. Its real significance that registered 
black and white alliance between the kings England and 
France. France would not, and probably could not, 
anything effective help Charles that moment the form the 
alliance mattered little the fact remained that, France ever 
did join the war England, this treaty pointed intervention 
the royalist and not the parliamentarian side its effects 
were negative rather than positive. 

The elaborate ceremonial used Ruel, described the con- 
temporary Mercure Frangois something noted, showed 
that the French least was meant appear matter 
importance and not mere matter form. for definite 
results the treaty had none, unless the arrival Montereul 
England year later may regarded but that in- 
augurated, rather was the result of, new feeling France 
towards England was shown the reception given Henrietta 
Maria France when she arrived there the end the month. 


Traité entre Louys Roy France Charles, Roy 
Grande Bretaigne, fait l’annee 1644 Ruel. 


troisiesme jour Juillet mille six cens quarante quatre. Tres 
haut Tres excellent Tres puissant Prince Louis par Grace Dieu 
Roy France Nauarre Souverain Seigneur. tres haute 
tres excellente tres puissante Princesse Anne par mesme Grace 


Dieu Reine Regente mere presente assistant tres illustre 


Seigneur Sieur Baron Goring Vicechambellan Ambassadeur Extra- 


envoyé part tres haut tres excellent tres puissant 


Prince Charles aussi par grace Dieu Roy Grande Bretaigne ont 
fait presté serment que leurs Majestez devoient faire suivant les 


faits entre les Roys leurs Predecesseurs des annéez 1606. 1610. 


1625. 1629 1632 duquel serment Teneur ensuite. 

Nous Louys Grace Dieu Roy France Navarre jurons 
foy parole Roy promettons nos mains touchants les Saincts 
Euangiles presence personne Sieur Baron Goring Vice- 
chambellan Ambassadeur Extraordte Deputé envoyé pour cet effect 
par tres haut tres excellent tres puissant Prince Charles par mesme 


‘Grace Dieu Roy Grande Bretaigne nostre tres cher tres aimé 
‘Oncle, bon Frere, ancien Allié, que Nous obseruerons accomplirons 


tous chacuns les points Articles accordez portez par les Traittez 
faicts concluds par les Roys nos Predecesseurs auec nos Royaumes, pais, 
Estats subjects specialement ceux des Annéez 1606, 1610, 1625, 1629, 
ainsi qu’ilz ont esté resolus ratifiez selon qu’ilz trouueront 
deroger les Uns aux autres. Traittez Articles Nous auons 
approuvez confirmez jurons deuant Dieu promettons 
tion mains jointes. que jamais Nous contreviendrons aucuns 


Mercure Frangois (1644), xxv. 156-60. MS. 
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points articles des dicts Traittez directement indirectement, ains 
empescherons nostre pouuoir qu’ilz soyent violez aucune maniere. 
Dauantage Nous promettons reiterer present Serment quand Nous 
serons venus aage Majorité que nous serons deuement requis. 
Nous Anne par mesme Grace Dieu Reine Regente France 
Nauarre apres auoir semblablement tant qu’a nous est agrée approuué 
ratifié les dits Traittez jurons devant Dieu confirmation obseruation 
d’iceux nos mains joinctes touchants les Saincts Euangiles, promettons 
n’y sera aucune sorte maniere contreuenu. mesme que nous 
tiendrons main procurerons que susdit Serment que Roy nostre 
tres honoré filz fait present sera par luy reiteré forme 
conviendra, quand aura atteint aage Majorité, foy 
tesmoignage quoy Nous auons publiquement signé ces presentes nos 
propres mains icelles fait mettre apposer nostre Seel, 
Pierre Ruel jour Juillet 1644, ainsi signe Louys Anne. 

laquelle Ceremonie sont trouué Monsieur Duc Cheureuse Pair 
Grand Chambellan France, Monsieur Seguier Dautry Comte Gien 
Cheualier, Chancellier France, Mons. Duc d’Usez Pair France 
Cheualier ses ordres, Comte Schomberg Duc d’Haluyn Pair 
Mareschal France Cheualier ses Ordres, son Lieutenant 
Languedoc Gouuerneur des pais Mets pais Messin 
Comté Euesché Verdun, Sieur Mareschal France 
aussi Chevalier ses Ordres son Lieutenant General Province 
Champagne Brie, Bailleul Const Roy ses conseils, President 
des Finances France, Les Sieurs Leon Bellieure aussi Conseillers 
plusieurs autres dit Conseil, Meaux premier 
Aumosnier Majesté tenant luy presentant Liure 
tesmoinage quoy resqueste dit Sieur Baron Goring par 
commandement leurs dits Majestéz Nous Henry Auguste Lomenie 
Comte Brienne, Louys Phelypeaux Sieur Vrilliere, Henry 
Guenegaud Plessis, Michel Tellier Cheualier, Conseillers dit 
Seigneur ses Conseils d’Estat Secretaires des Commandemens 
dite Majesté, auons signé presente nos mains maniere accoustumée 
jour que dessus signé. 


PHELYPEAUX DELOMENIE 
GuENEGAUD 
scellé Seau Roy 
tres Chrestien 
9th July 1644 The renewinge the Treaties betweene the two 


Sunday last the third July sti: no: being day appointed for 
renewinge the Alliances betweene England and France, Lord Am- 
was the Duke Cheureuse and Berlize (Intro- 
ducteur des Ambassadeurs) conducted the Kinges coach from house 
hee had for that purpose taken neere Paris (diuers coachfulls English 


Add, MS. 12184, fo. 304. 
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nobility and gentry accompaininge) the Court Ruell, where after 
some stay the the Guards Chamber his Lopp. was the same 
persons brought upp into the Kings Bedchamber, and from thence this 
King lead the hand into Hall where hee that day dined publique 
under cloth State, Lord Ambassador beinge plac’d onn the same 
side his table upon his left hand about three Seates distante from him. 
After dinner the King the same manner led Lord backe into his 
Bedchamber, from whence hee was reconducted into the Captaine the 
Guards Chamber, and from thence the Duke Chereuse and 
Berlize the parish Church Ruell where the King and Queene were 
Vespres, towards latter ende whereof the Bishop Meaux the Kings 
chief Amner brought the Holy Scripture upon the King and Queene 
laying theire handes solemnly swore the renoval all the Treatyes betweene 
the two Crownes, the form oath was read unto them the Comte 
Brienne and was afterwards signed (the Comte Brienne guiding 
his hande) the King and Queene. The Chancellet France assisted 
his purple Robes. The Church was richly hang’d for this purpose, the 
Herrds Armes were present, and Drums and Trumpets were not wanting. 
The Queene Hir signing tooke occasione from accidentall blott Hir 
penn made assure Lord Ambassador that though Hir hand fayled 
Hir heart was most upright and reall and exceedinly weil affected what 
She was then doing. The young King all the part hee had acte caryed 
himselfe cheerefull steadinesse and manlinesse farr aboue his yeares, 
and the whole ceremony this day was the French performed wth 
soe much regard his honour and with much contentement 
those our nation present that itt will hope prove the ground work 
neerer union and correspondence betweene the two Crownes, 
cannot but mention particular hapinesse and meritt Lord 
Ambassado* thus leave His Maties affaires heere very good posture, 
and after his wise and noble carriage this Court goe away the 
great estimate this Queene and these Ministers. 


Baudin’s Voyage Exploration Australia 


French voyage exploration, under the command 
Captain Nicholas Baudin, has been the subject 
much speculative writing. The fact that elaborately equipped 
expedition was sent pursue investigations the southern 
hemisphere during the Napoleonic consulate, has led the 
inference that means this project Bonaparte designed 
extend the realms France even opposition 
this view have endeavoured show that Baudin’s expedition 
originated, not with Bonaparte himself, but with the institute 
France and that its purpose, professed, was exploratory and 
scientific, and sense aggressive But was 


See Rose, Life Napoleon, 379, 381. 
Terre Napoléon, London, 1910. 
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the disadvantage that, according information, manu- 
material bearing upon the subject was preserved the 
Archives Further research has, however, brought 
light not only the minister marine’s instructions Baudin, 
but the plan prepared the institute, full details and estimates 
concerning the equipment the vessels, number dispatches 
sent France, the commandant, from various ports during 
the progress the voyage, long and extremely interesting letter 
written Baudin Port Jackson 1802, and variety other 
documents, all unpublished, which enable the origin and progress 
the expedition traced independently the three volumes 
the Voyage Découvertes aux Terres Australes, published 
Péron and Freycinet 

propose now direct attention only the official papers 
relating the origin Baudin’s voyage and the instructions 
given the minister marine. The earliest these are two 
addressed Baudin himself, the one the minister 
marine, the second the members the institute. the 
former outlines 


Projet voyage exécuter par ordre Gouvernement frangois, 
dont but est rectifier position des différentes isles écueils connus 
dans des mers Sud approfondir caractére les 
des Peuples répandus sur cette partie leur donner une idée 
nos arts faire parmis eux besoin nos 
productions, connoitre celles leur sol, enfin rapporter, 
tion publique économique France, les quadrupédes, 
oiseaux, végétaux minéraux utiles aux progrés des sciences avan- 
tageux commerce national. 


Baudin urges the furtherance commerce, science, and art, 
the principal motive which has determined him mettre sous 
les yeux gouvernement d’une entreprise digne 
nom frangois’; and expressly observes that this voyage 
pas cet esprit d’aventures conquéte qui trop 
souvent dirigé les expéditions maritimes 

his memorandum the institute, Baudin states that the 
government has authorized expedition dispatched, 
and describes its purpose these terms 


Marine pour objet vérifier quelques points douteux géographie, 
relever des cétes inconnues, visiter les peuplades qui les habitent, 
reconnoitre, peut, leur Pays, les enrichir par 
échanges par dons des animaux végétaux qui peuvent s’acclimater 
sur leur offrir dans suite des ressources aux navigateurs, 


too Dr. Rose, 379, who thought that probably was suppressed 
destfoyed 
Archives Nationales, Marine, 995 and 999. 
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recevoir ces nations retour les productions propres augmenter nos 
richesses nationales, faire dans ces lieux inconnus, dans d’autres qui 
pas été assez visités par les voyageurs instruits, des recherches 
relatives Naturelle des collections qui tendroient com- 
pletter dans tous les genres celle qui est deposée Muséum. 


third dated Floréal, VIII (23 April 1800), 
contains the Plan Voyage’ drawn the commission 
the institute charged with the duty supervising the prepara- 
tions for Baudin’s voyage. reported its conclusion that the 
best scope for exploration was New Holland (Australia), 


qui forme Continent plus sept cent lieues longueur sur trois 
quatre cent largeur, qui est située dans les plus beaux climats, qui 
est encore aujourdhuy une terre neuve pour les Européens. connoit 
encore que lisiére les Bords moitié son savoir 
Orientale qui été vue par Cook, depuis jusqu’au degré 
Latitude sud. céte sud qu’on supposoit 
jour étre une partie Nouvelle Hollande, que les Anglais ont recon- 
nue 1798 1799 étre une isle qui est séparée par détroit assez 
large. moitié céte méridionale qui été vue par Dentrecasteaux 
Vancover sud-ouest qui été reconnue plus particuliérement 
par les Hollandais. reste donc reconnoitre moitié 
vue par Dentrecasteaux, qui n’a point encore été abordée par 
personne, une partie céte sud-ouest depuis pointe sud terre 
riviére Guillaume jusqu’au détroit 


The commission was opinion that exploration these 
unknown imperfectly known coasts would prove 


trés intéressante pour les sciences ainsi que pour politique. importe 
France bien connoitre les deux détroits qui séparent Nouvelle 
Cette considération seule serait motif assez puissant pour déterminer 
d’entreprendre cette expédition. 


comparison with the instructions prepared for the south- 
sea voyages Lapérouse (1785) and Dentrecasteaux (1791) 
leaves doubt that the institute’s plan for Baudin’s voyage 
was the work the same hand. Charles Claret, Comte 
Fleurieu, authority historical geography pre-eminent 
distinction France the time, was the author voluminous 
work des Frangais dans sud-est Nouvelle 
Guinée, and was consulted Louis XVI from the very inception 
the scheme exploration which the expedition Lapérouse 
was the result. His detailed knowledge the geography these 


Archives Nationales, Marine, 999. 
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regions enabled him indicate precisely where important results 
would most likely achieved. The reference the coasts 
les Anglais ont reconnu 1798 1799’, shows that 
had kept his knowledge date, for these allusions were the 
recent discoveries Bass and Flinders. Fleurieu had, however, 
clear, previous acquaintance with Baudin, whose name, 
throughout the plan, spelt Beaudin 

The most interesting the new documents Mémoire pour 
servir d’instruction particuliére Cm. Baudin, Capitaine des 
ment s’est proposé set forth this paper Baudin 
directed pay attention those coasts New Holland 
dont quelques-unes sont encore entiérement inconnues d’autres 
sont connues qu’imparfaitement’. ces Pays,’ 
informed, 


peu prés nouveaux pour nous, présentent vaste champ aux opéra- 
tions Géographie aux recherches tout genre, qui peuvent 
concourir perfectionner les Sciences naturelles masse des 
connaissances humaines. 

Pour remplir les vues Gouvernement, Cm. Baudin emploiera assidu- 
ment, avec tout zéle dont donné des preuves, les savans, les 
ingénieurs, les artistes, les moyens qui ont été mis disposition, tant 
pour fixer avec précision position géographique des Points principaux 
des cétes qu’il visitera, pour lever des cartes exactes, que pour étudier 
les Habitans, les Animaux les productions naturelles des Pays 
des productions, s’occupera rassembler celles qui 
paroitront susceptibles d’étre conservées principalement 
procurer les Animaux les Végétaux utiles, qui, étrangers nos 
climats, pourroient s’y naturaliser. 


After prescribing the route which Baudin was pursue, the 
mémoire directed him make detailed reconnaissance the 
which the neighbourhood the English établissement 
Port Down this time the strait had been but imper- 
fectly surveyed, the whole its northern shores being outlined 
only, made Bass 1798. Baudin was 
instructed pay especial attention the determination the 
exact position islands and rocks; whilst his naturalists were, 
whenever possible, make excursions inland, pour s’assurer 
Pays, tout nouveau pour les Européens, n’offre pas des 
espéces d’animaux inconnus des productions intéressantes pour 


Archives Nationales, Marine, 999: paper headed Projet d’itinéraire pour 
Cm, 

That is, chart part the coast roughly drawn vessel ran along it, 
distinguished from chart based survey. 
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ascertain whether large rivers existed. Baudin was then sail 
along the unknown New Holland, far 
Cape examine the west, the north-west, and the 
gulf Carpentaria and explore south-western New Guinea. 

The mémoire was accompanied long letter from the 
(29 September 1800), which was delivered Baudin Havre, 
whence sailed October. The minister bade him, among 
other things, encourage the younger officers devote them- 
selves the study the science navigation and afford 
every facility for the men science who were accompanying him 
pursue their investigations. continued 


m’étendrai pas davantage sur qui concerne que votre 
conduite vous avez médité sur celle que 
vous aurez tenir avec les Agents des Puissances étrangéres, lorsque vous 
aurez avec eux des rapprochements parcourant les mers sous pavillon 
parlementaire, tous travaux n’ayant pour objet que perfectionne- 
ment des sciences, vous devez observer plus parfaite neutralité, faire 
naitre aucun doute sur votre exactitude vous renfermer dans 
votre mission, tel est annoncé par les passeports qui ont été 
délivrés. Dans ces rapports avec les étrangers, succés glorieux 
nos armées, force sagesse Gouvernement, les vues grandes 
calme qu’il ramené dans France, vous fourniront tous 
les moyens donner aux peuples étrangers des idées justes sur 
actuel république sur prospérité qui lui est assurée. 

Lorsque vous paraitrez devant des étrangers, conviendra conséquem- 
ment que vous exigiez tous ceux dont vous serez accompagnés 
décence réserve qui doivent s’accorder avec caractére dont vous 
serez honorer nom dans tous les pays que 
vous surtout faites-le chérir par les peuples non-civilisés 
auxquels vous portez que des bienfaits, puisque but principal 
vos relations avec eux est d’enrichir France des productions leur 
pays, vous devez aussi les inviter naturaliser chez eux celles dont vous 
étes chargé leur faire connoitre 


The minister warned Baudin have regard the ills that had 
befallen previous French navigators the south seas, from 
attacks natives and concluding passage the commander 
was instructed make use such opportunities presented 
themselves sending home reports progress. 


Ils seront accueillis avec tout une expédition dont 
but est d’accroitre Domaine des d’ajouter possible 


Archives Nationales, Marine, 999. 

The following footnote the Veillez que les pratiques reli- 
gieuses, les institutions politiques, jusqu’aux usages des peuples soient respectés, 
non seulement par vos mais par tous les individus sous vos ordres.’ 
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que nature fait pour les nations qui vivent sous autre hémi- 
sphére former des hommes destinés augmenter jour liste des 
marins des naturalistes célébres. 


This collection documents, which describe the origin the 
project and the nature the work was expected perform, 
contains not sentence justify the suspicion aroused the 
time, and often repeated since, that the true object was 


ascertain the real state New Holland, discover what our colonists 
were doing and what was left for the French this great continent 
the event peace, find some port the neighbourhood our 
settlements which should them what Pondicherry was Hindustan, 
rear the standard Bonaparte the first convenient 


Baudin, indeed, was not instructed visit Port Jackson 
all, and the coasts Australia were within 
his prescribed itinerary evidently because that region was con- 
sidered have been sufficiently explored. The visit paid 
Baudin Sydney 1802 was forced upon him the scurvy- 
stricken condition his crews. Nor there any evidence 
these documents that any colonizing schemes were contemplated. 
There direction search for country where might 
advantageous form settlement. The instructions are limited 
geographical and scientific work. 


Ernest 


Quarterly Review, iv. (1810). 
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Reviews Books 


Commentary Herodotus. With introduction and appendices. 


historical interest this new and valuable commentary Herodotus 
centres the introduction and the appendixes, the former dealing 
with Herodotus’s life and the composition his work, the latter ones 
treating nearly all the important problems ancient history which 
fall into the scope Herodotus’s work and sometimes even going beyond 
this. The editors are very careful using and naming their authorities, 
and strive weigh the evidence before them independently. Some 
their results, those others which they endorse, will meet with universal 
approval, good many will demand criticism. either case the concise 
way which the evidence—both ancient sources and modern opinions— 
reviewed, praiseworthy, and will tend render the more extensive 
fundamental works, such Dr. Macan’s ingenious and exhaustive treat- 
ment books and vii-ix and Dr. Grundy’s Great Persian War, 
more accessible and better understood. shall touch briefly points 
special interest. Even where not agree, wish emphasize 
appreciation the value the work, which will certainly help high 
degree promote interest Herodotus and ancient history this 
country. For brevity’s sake shall sometimes refer the treatment many 
the questions involved have received Geschichte bis 
zur Schlacht bei Chaironeia (cited Gesch.) Gercke and Norden’s 
Einleitung die Altertumswissenschaft, iii. 1-120, 1911. 

The introduction, well the commentaries and appendixes, con- 
tained the first volume (books i-iv) are written Mr. Wells, those 
the second volume (v-ix) Mr. How. Mr. Wells agrees with Bauer and 
Dr. Macan that books were written down Herodotus first. There 
certainly much this, although, Mr. Wells himself points out, many 
the observations brought forward prove this allow another explana- 
tion. agree that Herodotus’s work has been composed somewhat 
like mosaic, evidently mistake say that must have visited 
Babylonia before came Egypt, because refers Babylonia his 
description Egypt These references are surely taken 
from the point view the author and the reader, not from that the 
traveller. Furthermore, must continue oppose (Gesch. 79) Eduard 
Meyer’s chronology Herodotus’s travels (after Thurioi), endorsed 
Mr. Wells, and the latter’s misleading theory 77) Hecataeus’s 
work being forgery spite Diels’s proof the contrary. consider 
certain that Herodotus owed much Hecataeus, both directly and 
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through the medium Dionysius Miletus (Gesch. 83). Both the 
editors, seems me, are inclined underrate the use Herodotus made 
written sources. Nor can agree with Mr. Wells (i. f.) that Herodotus’s 
work complete (Gesch. 79) and that the unfulfilled promise the 
death Ephialtes can put aside mere oversight’. The 
Adyo are dealt with below. 

Mr. Wells (i. rightly opposes Eduard Meyer’s theory that 
the Sothic period was arranged early The idea that this 
took place the beginning the next Sothic period, about 2781, not 
only likely itself, but mind proved the fact pointed out 
Meyer himself, that the hieroglyphic sign for the rising the Sothis was 
originally used for the solstice. the observations finally leading the 
arrangement the Sothic Circle can only have originated time 
when the solstice and the rising Sirius coincided. This was 
means the case the forty-fifth century before Christ, but was fact 
the thirty-fifth century about the time when King Menes ruled. 
would quite conceivable that the arrangement took place the 
time when the great pyramids were built. 

the genealogy the Achaemenidae there are two problems before 
which are generally (and lately again Otto, Deutsche Litteratur-Zeitung 
1909, 3191), and Mr. Wells (pp. 387 f.), hopelessly mixed with one 
must first reconstruct the genealogy which Darius had his 
mind when stating that was the ninth king and that the Achaemenidae 
had been kings lines. Only after this has been cleared up, the second 
task stating whether Darius was right wrong may approached? 
ought obvious that must not insert into Darius’s own genealogy 
any person whom Darius, according his own words, did not and could not 
bear mind. This granted, Darius’s words admit only, one interpreta- 
tion. His nine kings (in Italics) were, according both the Bisutun 
inscription and Cyrus’s Babylonian cylinder inscription, the following 


Achaemenes 


Cyrus, king Anshan Ariaramnes, king Persis 
Cyrus the Great Hystaspes 
Cambyses Darius 


The question whether Achaemenes was real king only heroic 
ancestor only concerns the second, but not the first, the two problems. 
inclined consider him real king, the founder the dynasty. 
Herodotus’s list vii. 11, Dr. Macan’s and own proposal 


See Klio, viii. 225 
Klio, viii. 493 ff., laid special stress intention keeping the 
former problem, and only threw out few hints the latter. 
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explain may, think, taken side side; thus Herodotus’s words need 
not changed, but should see the different roots his mistake. 

now come the Darius’s cuneiform lists give 
not much the people conquered Darius those over whom 
ruled, whether they had belonged Cyrus’s empire had been added 
himself, and whether they had share the revolt against Darius 
not. the way, the important fact that all these revolts were quelled 
Darius the course one year, according the correct reading 
the Bisutun inscription, might have been mentioned (p. 398). That 
enumeration the satrapies was intended clear. number satrapies 
are composed several people and their countries, whereas indication 
their belonging together found Darius’s lists. Among others 
there the ninth satrapy, consisting Babylonia and Assyria, but called 
Assyria with Babylon for its capital (Her. iii. 192). Thus happens 
that what concerns Babylon Assyrian for Herodotus, whenever uses 
the terminology the older logographoi, usually does, the only 
exception being the Lydikoi Logoi, where his sources gave the right 
terminology, unconcerned with the governmental division the Persian 
empire under Darius. Thus the were not intended 
give Assyrian but Babylonian history. the history the rulers 
Babylon which intends deal with, indeed says distinctly 
(i. 178), and the fall Nineveh only comes here because the Baby- 
lonians allied with the Medes overthrew the Assyrian empire. There was 
ample opportunity treat Babylonian not with Assyrian 
ones, Mr. Wells (i. 379 f.) would have it—either the third book (story 
even the ninth book, the great revolt the Babylonians 
against Xerxes being one the reasons which hampered the Persians 
the war against the Greeks, and which caused Xerxes leave Sardes 
after the battles Plataiai and Mykale, although the war was 
continued, one the important facts which Ephorus has handed down 
from sources neglected Herodotus. agree with Mr. Wells that 
there reason assign the Assyrioi Logoi special work, which 
was either left unwritten has even perished. fact that Herodotus 
left out the intended digression concerning Babylonian history can only 
accounted for either change plan the fact that Herodotus’s 
work was never finished. 

Assyria, Herodotus’s knowledge its history limited 
the fact that Nineveh was destroyed, and few stray notices 
concerning Sennacherib and Sardanapalus picked chiefly Egypt. 
That Herodotus visited Babylon rightly emphasized Mr. Wells 
his remarkable and careful discussion (pp. 135 ff.) Herodotus’s 
news concerning Babylonia. description the vessels 
going down the Euphrates, agreeing exactly with what the Assyrian 
monuments teach us, only one and the strongest many consistent 
proofs. the Nitokris’ inscription (i. 187) some phrases, but not the 
whole phraseology, are direct translations from cuneiform inscriptions, 
have pointed out; that other phrases, e.g. the yap are 
distinctly Greek (Wells, 145) just what should expect. 

has been the custom recently call into question and deny the reality 
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the Pelasgians one the chief non-Greek and non-Aryan people 
inhabiting what was The fact that one the leaders 
this movement, Eduard Meyer, who considered the Pelasgians Greek 
people, has lately changed his view, acknowledging that they were non- 
Greek, involves the ‘concession that this meant going too far. Nor 
mind necessary speak Pelasgic theory and theoretical 
Pelasgians any such extent Mr. Wells and those whom follows 
would have it. the Pelasgians were prominent among the non-Aryan 
pre-Greek tribes, then more general use their name for the Urvolk 
would less justifiable than the designation the Germans 
Alemanni their western neighbours, And the well-known fact that 
whereas peoples and their creeds are changed, the plans worship remain 
the same, seems account for the shrine Pelasgic 
Zeus’ Dodona, for which Professor Myres has proposed different 
explanation. Dodona was old Pelasgian sanctuary; the Greeks, crowding 
out the Pelasgians, continued worship this holy place, and called the 
chief god the old people the name their own principal deity, 
custom which they still adhered later historical times. Nor 
see why the connexion between the Pelasgi and the Tyrseni (part whom, 
consequence the great movement which the Dorian migration 
one the most conspicuous parts, settled and spread western Italy) 
should development the Pelasgian theory. barbarian tribes 
called Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians were neighbours the north-west 
the Aegean there reason doubt they were ethnologically related, 
which case the name Pelasgians, its more general sense, was legiti- 
mately employed for the Tyrrhenians who, among other parts the 
Aegean and its coasts, had settled Lemnos. 

Mr. How’s well-weighed discussion the Persian war would more 
complete had not failed take the Babylonian revolt into considera- 
tion, although this important fact and Herodotus’s knowledge thereof 
are discussed Mr. Wells vol. 183. According Mr. How there 
was Persian party Athens and the Persians counted upon their 
help, and that was why they began embark; whereupon Miltiades, 
profiting the absence the cavalry, resolved attack. far 
agree, having partly changed views (Gesch. 28) after visiting the 
scene the battle last spring and discussing the matter the spot 
with Fabricius and number other colleagues. But would seem 
hard believe that the Persians had chosen Marathon, because 
they wanted lure the Athenian army away from the city. this 
case Miltiades would have fallen into trap laid the Persians, and 
all the merit his celebrated Psephisma would dwindle away. The 
aim the expedition was punish Eretria and Athens for partaking 
the Ionian revolt, and for ships coming from Eretria Attica the bay 
Marathon the given place anchorage and landing. One glance down 
from the Penthelikon hills, comprising does the plain Marathon, 
the sea, and Euboia, suffices show this. the great mistake all 
the special maps the battle Marathon, including that the editors, 
that they not take least the southern part Euboia. 

See vol. 442 ff. and compare 376. 
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Leonidas’ last stand Thermopylai (ii. 376) was certainly not, 
begins universally acknowledged, mere self-sacrifice the call 
honour, although the faithfulness unto death and the inspiration gave 
really the greatest result Thermopylai and Artemisium. But had 
definite purpose, rather mind two purposes enable the Greek 
navy strike decisive blow Artemisium (as Mr. How thinks) and 
give the main force the Peloponnesians time save their lives for later 
contests. not think probable that the Peloponnesians who retreated 
were dispatched meet Hydarnes and failed so, and that there 
may have been conspiracy silence conceal their shame 

The identification Psyttaleia with Leipsokutali rightly upheld 
spite Beloch’s which described ‘as attractive rather than 
agree that the Greeks probably did not wait for the Persians 
attack them the bay Ambelaki, but sailed out meet them. The 
fact that the Egyptian squadron was sent round Salamis close the straits 
the Megarean side can certainly not contested. impossible 
that the ships should have sailed round Salamis between midnight and 
dawn, follows, Mr. How rightly points out, that this movement was 
premeditated the Persians and had been started before the message 
Themistocles gave new impulse the Persians and lured them into the 
bay Salamis contradiction their original plan fighting the 
open sea. 

Maps unusual clearness and index combining the contents 
the commentary with that both the introduction and the appendixes 
increase the usefulness this work, which ought heartily welcomed 
all concerned the study Herodotus and ancient history large. 


Les Institutions Militaires Egypte sous Par 
(Paris Leroux, 1911.) 


the publication Meyer’s Heerwesen der und 
Agypten 1900, considerable quantity fresh evidence 
connected with the military institutions the Ptolemaic period has 
accumulated, notably through the publication part iii the Petrie 
Papyri, the Hibeh Papyri, and, above all, the first volume the Tebtunis 
Papyri. There was, therefore, ample justification for fresh monograph 
this subject, although much the ground has again been covered 
his Histoire des Lagides and more rapidly Wilcken 
his Grundziige, both which have come out during the preparation 
Lesquier’s book. 

The recently acquired material largely concerned with the 
system, which rightly regarded Lesquier the backbone the 
Ptolemaic military organization. connexion between military service 
and land-tenure was indeed novelty Egypt, where had been 
feature the Pharaonic the achievement the Ptolemies was 
successful adaptation ancient institution the needs their own 


Klio, viii. 477 xi. 
Gesch.111; compare Judeich’s convincing discussion, Klio, xii. 129 with Beloch’s 
remarks, Klio, xiii. 128 ff. 
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day. Their foreign soldiery, the instrument their sovereignty, was 
settled upon the land, which passed from one generation the next 
(the epigoné) condition that the holders kept themselves readiness 
take arms when called upon. Since the land apportioned was 
rule not already under cultivation, this system served dual purpose 
provision was made for continuous supply recruits, and the same time 
the revenue was increased, for the cleruchs, the foreign settlers 
came called the second century B.c., were liable the state for 
certain dues upon their plots. Lesquier refuses apply the term 
used Wilcken, force constituted, and prefers the 
word disponible which really more exact. This, however, more 
than question nomenclature, and the two writers are one the 
main facts. Active the modern sense this army was not; but was 
properly organized and trained arms, and could mobilized 
required. interesting parallel drawn between the cleruchic holding 
established under the Ptolemies and the fief the middle ages, which 
shows various points similarity, with the distinction that Egypt 
there was nothing like the feudal hierarchy the cleruch was the soldier 
the king, holding directly from him, with intermediary tenure. 
short chapter devoted the navy, concerning which little 
known, and the police, which stood close relation the army. 
Useful appendixes giving lists known cleruchs, actual and prospective 
(the epigoné), and military and naval officers are added, besides adequate 
indexes. Altogether Lesquier may congratulated upon valuable 
piece work; and sometimes appears diffuse, his expression 
always clear and his arrangement good. The companion volume which 
preparing the Roman army Egypt will awaited with interest. 


Byzantine Churches Constantinople, their History and Architecture. 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, assisted Ramsay 
and (London: Macmillan, 1912.) 


PROFESSOR VAN MILLINGEN’s new work worthy successor his 


study upon the walls with the architects who have- 


collaborated with him has produced book great interest and 
permanent value. All the Byzantine churches are described, planned, 
and photographed, that specialist and layman alike will find the volume 
attractive from their several view. The principal part the 
architectural work has fallen Mr. Ramsay Traquair, who also con- 
tributes valuable introductory chapter the principles and develop- 
ment the Byzantine art building. Mr. George’s chief share 
the planning St. Irene, which church has since published 
monograph under the auspices the Byzantine Research and Publica- 
tion Fund; Mr. Henderson has contributed admirable plans 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, and St. Mary Panachrantos, with drawings and 
photographs other churches. 

the Byzantine churches Constantinople only score remain 
and though first sight this may appear scanty tale, perhaps compares 
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not unfavourably with the list the older churches Rome, city 
which never passed under alien domination, and never saw its ecclesias- 
tical buildings appropriated alien faith. the eastern capital the 
annexation churches for use mosques has least tended delay 
the ruin the fabrics; all the surviving churches but two have been 
adapted the cult Islam. One these, St. Irene, served almost 
from the beginning the Turkish occupation armoury, and for 
that reason was never suffered fall into disrepair; the other, 
St. Mary the Mongols, has always been Christian hands. may 
well thankful that the residue large but matter for deep 
regret that some buildings famous Byzantine times have altogether 
vanished (the church the Holy Apostles case point), buildings 
which would have supplemented invaluable manner the information 
which possess to-day. moment like the present, when the destinies 
Constantinople are more than usually obscure, subject for con- 
gratulation that the surviving churches are now all accurately recorded. 
For neglect indifferent care still tend diminish their while 
sudden disasters earthquake, fire, war, religious fanaticism might 
any time accelerate the process decay. 

The achievement the various periods Byzantine architecture 
well illustrated these pages. may follow the lines evolution from 
St. John the Studium, the sole basilica, through SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus, representing Justinian’s age, St. Irene representing the icono- 
clastic epoch, St. Theodosia, St. Mary Diaconissa and others illustrating 
the Basilian Renaissance, down the buildings the Comneni and 
Palaeologi, among which St. Saviour Pantokrator, St. Saviour Pan- 
tepoptes, and the above-mentioned St. Mary the Mongols may 
selected for especial mention. These churches provide examples 
the classified forms, whether simple complex, 
and the varieties the domed cross plan, which ended 
the type’, the best adapted the smaller-sized 
buildings favoured the later Byzantine empire. The tendency 
reduction size one the salient facts which first strike the layman, 
and there are other evidences change which seem suggestive those 
without special architectural such the restriction the 
galleries and the increase the narthex, part consequence this. 
The statement that ‘there hardly plumb wall Constantinople’ 
acquires new interest when explained result the well-known 
Byzantine system alternating with the brick courses jointings mortar 
almost equal thickness. The consequence has been general settling 
down all old buildings, and sinking vaults the crown. Again, 
most were aware that, speaking generally, the drumless dome came 
first, and superseded perhaps even before the eighth century the 
dome raised high drum with elongated windows. But not 
always remember that when the Turks took the capital the east Roman 
empire, and built their great mosques after Byzantine models, they 
ignored the high drum, and reverted the older principle exemplified the 
church the Divine Wisdom. will not linger, however, over the 
purely architectural part the book; the reader may referred with 
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confidence Mr. Traquair’s chapter, and the description accompanying 
the plans the various churches. the present place would rather 
indicate few historical and literary associations with which the accounts 
the several buildings are enlivened. 

The story the venerable basilica and monastery the Studium 
rich these associations the greatest name its history that the 
abbot Theodore, who for his bold opposition iconoclasm was twice 
scourged and banished, dying exile for his belief. The house was 
famous centre eastern monasticism; and throughout its career 
furnished many examples high devotion the Basilian ideal. The 
picture life within its walls contains details almost Franciscan 
charm, when learn that there was rule making sinful 
melancholy. Other features remind rather the Benedictine zeal 
for letters, when are told that the Scriptorium fifty genuflexions 
were the penalty for not keeping one’s copy clean, and diet dry bread 
for the omission any part the original text. clear that the 
monastery played honourable part the preservation ancient 
literature think its early abbots rivalling this respect the 
work Cassiodorus Italy. Other names which attract our atten- 
tion turn over these pages are those John Hylilas, higoumenos 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, styled Lecanomantis, for 
his reported use brass basin foretelling the future, but known 
more favourably grammarian, iconoclast theologian, and 
the accomplished lady Theodora, who the fourteenth century devoted 
her later life St. Andrew Philes the poet, whose metrical 
epitaphs Michael Tarchaniotes remain upon the walls the Pamma- 
Constantine Palaeologus, ultimus imperatorum, the problem 
whose last resting-place discussed the account St. Theodosia 
Romanus Aecatherina and Maria, consort and daughter Isaac 
Comnenus, and other royal persons connected life death with the 
monastery church the Myrelaion; John Manuel and Andronicus 
Comnenus, whose bones were laid St. Saviour Pantokrator, the church 
rich relics which gave hospitality the Roman rite during the Latin 
occupation Gennadius the learned patriarch the fifteenth century 
and opponent the union the churches, who lived the monastery 
connected with the last-named church, and became the first patriarch 
under Moslem rule; Maria Palaeologina, Despoina the 
and wife Mongol khan, whom the convent and church St. Mary 
afforded peaceful refuge; Priscus, Germanus, Artavasdus, Michael 
Syncellus, Metochites, and others associated with St. Saviour the 
Chora (Kahrié Jamissi), which the beautiful late mosaics are known 
every visitor Constantinople. 

Professor van Millingen’s work makes realize more than before 
how great part was played all these venerable buildings the history 
the Byzantine empire. matter for congratulation that this 
comprehensive illustrated account should published English, 
the same year which has witnessed the issue Mr. George’s work 
the church St. Irene. Perhaps the omission St. Sophia 
justified the reasons which Professor van Millingen has put forward 
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his preface, but many will regret that the series not rounded 
whole the inclusion the masterpiece ecclesiastical architecture 
the Christian east. Salzenberg, Lethaby and Swainson, and Antoniadi 
are not found every man’s library, and Sir Thomas Jackson’s 
new work includes Romanesque well Byzantine architecture. But 
even without St. Sophia the Byzantine Churches Constantinople 
storehouse information, and must for long time remain the standard 
work upon the subject. 


Dictionary English Church History. Edited M.A., 
Vice-Principal St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, assisted Gorpon 
M.A. (London: Mowbray, 1912.) 


have last dictionary English church history, and its editors are 
congratulated the result their labours. They have given 
volume less than 700 pages, clearly and not too closely printed, which 
contains much information one could reasonably expect find 
such work. The articles are for the most part short, they are never 
immoderately long and spite the fact that they contain great deal 
matter very small space they are always readable. rule each 
article appended brief, but adequate, bibliography. may added 
that the editors have succeeded reducing overlapping articles 
cognate subjects minimum. 

For the accuracy and general trustworthiness the more important 
articles the names the authors are sufficient guarantee. Thus when 
find that Mr. Brightman has taken charge such subjects the dress 
the clergy, vestments, and the Book Common Prayer, Dr. Homes 
Dudden St. Gregory the Great, Dr. Frere the Elizabethan Settlement, 
and Mr. Wordsworth the Sarum use and church services before the 
Reformation, know what enough say that shall 
not disappointed. similar remark might made about the contri- 
butions many other writers. But special mention may made 
brief but highly interesting account the various kinds papal letters, 
the article Bulls (Papal)’, Dr. Poole. none the less 
valuable because reference made the history the English 
church. 

But the special excellence this dictionary will apparent any 
one who reads series articles closely related topics. For example, 
have abundant and well-arranged information about monasticism. 
Mr. Wright treats ‘Abbeys (English Here the word Abbeys’ 
used its largest sense, including abbeys proper, priories, and the 
houses the mendicant orders. Mr. Wright deals specially with their 
architecture, and gives full description Fountains, the type 
ideal abbey,’ with plan. His article supplemented many others. 
Canon Capes writes about the Religious Orders Professor Whitney about 
Friars Mr. Morgan about Abbeys and the late Dr. Gairdner 
about the Suppression. There are besides separate articles the greater 
houses, such Westminster, the late Mr. Rackham, and Bury, the 
assistant editor. the same series belongs valuable article the 
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editor Religious Orders which supplies much information, 
not hitherto brought together, about the revival community life the 
church England the nineteenth century. But the shortest articles 
are written with great care the longest. Take, for instance, the 
following Dr. Hunt: Aidan,’ Augustine,’ Birinus,’ 
‘Conversion the Not one these fills 
page, but all are excellent. particular, the last, little more than 
column, gives good summary the history, and apportions credit 
between the Irish and the Roman missions with admirable judgement. 

was, course, not possible that the highest level should main- 
tained throughout. surprising, however, that the assertion 
Mr. Marson, favour which arguments are advanced, that St. Patrick 
was buried Glastonbury, was allowed stand. The evidence for this 
statement little convincing that which Mr. Marson adduces for the 
belief, which inclines, that St. Joseph Arimathaea visited the same 
place. Canon Warren quite rightly says (art. British that the 
latter legend ‘may dismissed once’. Buteven Mr. Warren perhaps 
little too dogmatic about the presence British bishops the Council 
Sardica. And had paid attention what Professor Bury has 
written about Coelestius would hardly have said that that heretic was 
‘no doubt’ Irishman. Perhaps the least satisfying articles the 
volume are those relating music. One them, headed Musicians the 
English Church consists biographical notices arranged alphabetical 
order. They are only nineteen number. The English church must indeed 
have poor musicians this exhaustive roll. But difficult 
understand what principle list the musicians the English 
church constructed which includes Barnby and Dykes, and yet omits 
Farrant and Blow. Farrant, perhaps, did not compose all the ecclesiastical 
music which has been attributed him; but Blow not only wrote fine 
music, was the master Purcell (though not, the way, Boyce, 
seem told the immediately preceding article). 

welcome feature the dictionary the prominence given the 
latest period English church history. Thus have article the 
representative Church and the succeeding group articles 
very largely taken with the history the nineteenth 
century. This should be; guidance often more needed for the 
latest decades than for periods for which authorities are less bewilderingly 
plentiful. this principle may justify the fact that the biographical 
articles more space given such modern worthies Pusey and Wilber- 
force than bigger men earlier ages—Archbishops Theodore, Lanfranc, 
and Anselm. should mentioned that the scope the dictionary 
limited the church England the strictest sense Scotland, Ireland, 
America, and even the colonies, being shut out. follows that have 
notice St. Columba that Bishop Seabury apparently only twice 
referred to, and that the most incidental way that liturgical study and 
prayer book revision Scotland and America are almost wholly ignored 
though, somewhat inconsistently, Bishop Colenso honoured with 
article. But the student English church history cannot neglect the 

sisters and daughters the church England. The hope may therefore 
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expressed that this dictionary will later editions become more com- 
prehensive, and length include the history, not merely the church 
England, but Anglican Christianity. Meanwhile all students. will 
grateful for what has been already well accomplished. 


Encyclopedist the Dark Ages: Isidore Seville. 
Ph.D. (Studies History, Economics, and Public Law, 
edited the Faculty Political Science Columbia University, 
1.) (New York: Columbia University Press, 1912.) 


work attempt show the English reader something the 
real character the wonderful compilation St. Isidore called the 
Etymologiae Origines. The method followed Dr. Brehaut good 
one, and has succeeded his aim. The book divided into two parts, 
introduction concerned with Isidore’s life and writings, his relation 
previous culture, and his general view the universe 
and more detailed part, which the Etymologiae taken book book. 
The introduction shows adequate knowledge Isidore’s works, and 
nicely written. The bulk the second part the book consists 
translations long extracts from the Etymologiae, carefully chosen the 
most interesting. Each separate section the original provided with 
fitting introduction, order that the reader may get the right point 
view. plan the work also given, where the author has not 
thought necessary translate. 

the preface, dated ‘New York, February 1912’, the author 
mentions that ‘there modern critical edition the work afford 
reasonable certainty the text’. one those unfortunate 
coincidences which are constantly occurring that the previous month 
such edition had actually been published the Clarendon Press under 
the editorship Professor Lindsay. The present reviewer has 
compared large portions Dr. Brehaut’s translation with Professor 
Lindsay’s text, and has found that for the most part little harm has been 
done the use less critical text. There are, however, passages where 
the difference serious, and the reader ought have Dr. Lindsay’s text 
before him all cases doubt. For example, book untitled (p. 32) 
est should read instead (p. 36, 2b), 
instead (p. 108, 5); 110 subdivisions are not given 
completely Vesper should substituted for Pyrois, and candidus circulus 
for Stilbon (p. 176, 6-8 should disappear altogether from page 179, 
error Arevalo, the true text being ‘exercitatione’. These instances 
might increased. 

While the whole the book careful piece work, there are not 
wanting signs carelessness both translation and proof-reading. 
Disputationibus (p. 95) does not mean distinctions’ for stated 
therein’, &c. (p. 114), read ‘as has been said reference Isidore’s 
own &c. Errors the press will found pp. 30, 66, 71, 97, 
104, 107, 111, 114, 149, 171, 173, 245. Further, Arevalo’s edition 
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was not published Rome the preface dated that 
year, but the edition appeared between 1797 and 1803. the note 
31, the author uses Patrologiae Latinae, were nominative 
plural, having carelessly failed observe that genitive singular. 
Universo Hrabanus Maurus said published Migne, Patr. 
Lat. iii. This course absurd, the works Hrabanus are contained 
vols. cvii cxii; what the author probably means vol. iii 
Hrabanus (i.e. cix Migne’s collection). Two other points may referred 
conclusion. the manner which the author refers 
Isidore’s charge that the Latin poets have disregarded the proper mean- 
ings words under the compulsion metre’, &c., leads one suspect 
that thinks the charge unjust. But surely can substantiated 
without difficulty for example, has duty for imperator, agmina, 
&c., for milites, and silua, nemus, &c., for arbores, hexameter verse. 
78, the author’s conjecture that the incomplete state Isidore’s 
work Braulio’s estimation meant the absence many cases the 
higher meaning’ would now probably given up, view the fact 
that the best manuscripts frequently provide lemma without any defini- 


Calendar various Chancery Rolls, 1277-1326. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1912.) 


volume composed three sections, each with index its own. 
The first consists ‘supplementary Close Rolls’ dealing with special 
subjects, such licences for exportation wool (5-6 Edward I), orders 
for the restitution lay-fees ecclesiastics and for the exemption 
goods annexed spiritualities from taxation lay subsidy twelfth 
Edward respites assizes novel disseisin and aid favour 
persons serving Scotland 31-32 Edward orders the committee 
ordainers Edward for the resumption grants, orders 
exemption from scutage for those who performed their military service 
person’ (8-18 Edward and orders the sheriffs prohibiting further 
process pleas brought writ right, which the tenants had put 
themselves upon the grand assize’ (1-20 Edward II). This somewhat 
formidable list occupies only 156 pages all. The record licences 
export wool interest for the history trade, and that which relates 
ecclesiastics contains large number names the holders benefices 
1297, which topographers will welcome. the close the supple- 
mentary roll no. (31-2 Edward one notes series entries (pp. 75-7), 
unmentioned the preface, which deals with special subject, the claim 
those who held ‘little fees Mortain’ pay only 25s. when other 
fees were charged 40s. This, will observed, five-eighths, not, 
usually stated, two-thirds the normal rate. This useful informa- 


tion somewhat obscure subject, especially the small fees 


they are here termed. has been observed that the knight’s fees 
the Stafford fief were small ones like those but the fact 
appears have remained unexplained. 
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With regard the roll no. containing orders supersede the levy 
scutage from those who have performed their military service 
person (pp. vii. 105) the preface makes the following statement 


This roll differs from the Scutage Rolls mentioned below the material point 
that relates only those who did their service person and excludes those who 
did their service deputy compounded for their service. 


This extraordinary statement makes one rub one’s The facts are 
that commissioners were appointed for each county collect the arrears 
scutage 28, 31, Edward for his Scottish campaigns, and take 
evidence oath the fiefs liable for such scutage. The resistance 
which they met with led strong order from the king, September 1316.? 
This roll (8-18 Edward II) contains orders superseding the demand 
the case those who sent their service who compounded for fine 
(pp. 107, 110, 111, 115, 116, 117, 118, who were wards the king 
the time (pp. 108, 109, 130, 133, &c.), well the case those who 
served Where the scutage was remitted for minority, was 
still exacted for the knight’s fees held the minor. for the scutage rolls 
themselves (pp. 363-93), they relate I’s Welsh campaign his 
tenth year, the Scottish campaigns and Edward and 
Edward Scottish campaign his fourth year. entry relating 
John ‘de Britannia’ 391 transferred from the patent roll 

The seven Welsh Rolls (pp. 157-362) contain, the preface observes, 
enrolments letters patent, letters close, and charters relating Welsh 
affairs, 5-23 have here, among much information interest, 
the record Edward I’s elaborate preparations 1282 for what 
meant make his final campaign against the Welsh princes. Supplies 
were ordered from Ireland (including salted salmon), Gascony (including 
wine and honey), Ponthieu, Essex, The expedition was financed 
great loans from the merchants Lucca and one £4,000 from 
Londoners Gascony sent small force crossbowmen, horse and foot, 
and even Basques were the motley host. But the urgent demand seems 
have been for pioneers and sappers, men who could clear the passes 
and fell the dreaded woods where Welsh would lie ambush. the 
Cinque Ports’ ships some were detailed guard their own coast, but the 
rest made rendez-vous midsummer the Dee estuary Neston. 
There allusion the bridge boats across the Menai Straits, but 
the interesting entry about the Cinque Ports shipwrights (p. 251) 
unintelligible stands. Why were they provided with 
they were ‘to take the road (sic) Chester’? was while the 


Mr. Scargill Bird, his Guide:to the Public Records (p. 22), reckons it. among 
the Scutage Rolls, and elsewhere rightly states that includes those ‘who had paid 
fines excused’ (Genealogist, N.S., 72). also states that headed 
Rotulus 

Madox, Exchequer, 1711, 474; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, 542. 

Similar orders supersede the levy scutage for two these years (the 28th 
and will found the Close Rolls 33-34 Edward (Calendar, 1302-7, 
pp. 262, 264, 268, 300, 357-60, &c.). They similarly include those who made fines’ 
for their service. Cal. Patent Rolls, 1313-17, 333. 
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king was Conway the spring 1283 that clemency 
him lead certain Welshmen bring him that hereditary relic their 
princes, portion the true cross. here recognize 
that relic reverenced Edward that was among those took 
Scotland, ‘la Croiz Neytz’ the cross 1306-7, and from 
which Richard Croysneth (1301) must have derived his name its 
keeper. 

Among the Gascon detachments which returned home 1283 one notes 
that Arnald Gavaston, the presumed father the famous 
but Garsio, lord Navarre (Navariis), whose name precedes his, was surely, 
his name indicates, lord Navailles—a Béarn lordship, like Gavaston— 
not the kingdom Navarre. pp. 281-2 document much dis- 
cussed recent peerage cases, the high-flown indictment, Edward, 
David the Welsh prince the summons colloquy Shrewsbury. 
The king claimed that when David was orphan, had cherished him 
under the covering his wings (sub alarum nostrarum clamide foveramus), 
but, grotesque mistranslation, the matter-of-fact editor renders the 


Sotheran, 1912.) 


this essay, thesis approved for the degree doctor science 
economics the university London, Mr. Lewis and the guild graduates 
the university Wales, which defrays the cost publication, have 
made valuable addition the very small number monographs dealing 
scholarly way with definite groups boroughs England Wales 
and not merely with the municipal history single town. The more 
comparative studies this kind are published the sooner shall get 
really scientific history English borough institutions the middle 
ages. The burghal group investigated Mr. Lewis comprises the nine 
boroughs (excluding the short-lived Bere) formed the kings England 
and princes Wales the newly-conquered principality North Wales 
between 1285 and 1355. Their function English garrisons, least 
centres Anglicization, accounts for the bestowal upon them degree 
independence (qualified the castle-towns like Conway the tenure 
the mayoralty the constable the castle), which, with two three 
exceptions, neither their population nor their commercial importance 
seemed justify. Small most these boroughs were, their charters 
invariably exempted them from the jurisdiction the sheriff and bestowed 
the privilege merchant gild, though this, some English towns, 
Preston for example, involved separate organization, and merely gave 
monopoly trade the town its citizens. Mr. Lewis inclined 
assume that the merchant gild was essential attribute’ liber 
burgus (p. 40). This seems rather misleading after Dr. Gross’s demonstra- 
tion that the gild was not necessarily always granted with the grant 


Cal. Close Rolls, 484. 
Possibly the phrase was suggested the ‘velamento alarum the 
Vulgate (rendering the Psalmist’s words). 
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liber that could and was sometimes withdrawn without 
annulling the free borough’, and that least one charter the two are 
separately defined distinct conceptions. The merchant gild was 
more essential the idea the liber burgus than the privilege the 
fee-farm rent which was obtained but never granted the 
far more important Carnarvon. the firma burgi and the finance these 
boroughs generally Mr. Lewis’s researches the Welsh records throw much 
new light. regard the legal effect grant the fee-farm rent, 
his conclusion perfectly sound that did not transfer the community 
the Crown’s territorial ownership rights the common and waste 
lands the borough’. Such transference doubt was the ultimate result, 
even where, Liverpool case not quoted here), the privilege was 
occasionally withdrawn for but the rights the Crown lapsed 
neglect, they were not granted away. 

The analogies between the Edwardian borough foundations Wales 
and the artificial, regularly planned villes anglaises bastides created 
English sovereigns Poitou and Aquitaine, are justly emphasized 
Mr. Lewis, who has made good use the researches Curie-Seimbres and 
Giry, but not clear what communities refers speaking 
English towns Northern France’ (p. 157). 

With the exception Conway, Harlech, and Newborough, all these 
municipalities founded North Wales Edward and the Black Prince 
were preceded boroughs simpler type. should like know 
more about them than Mr. Lewis tells us, but perhaps there more 
told. clear, however, that Carnarvon all events, and probably 
others, had borough court. These towns, with those the marches, 
form considerable class boroughs dating from period before the 
conquest the Principality, and Mr. Lewis would put still further 
his debt would expand his brief introductory chapter into study 
municipal origins Wales prior 1284. 

Among occasional errors detail notice curious definition 
stallage 169, where also Dr. Gross’s elaborate note 
should have been referred to. The author’s nationality doubt respon- 
sible for his habit writing moreover’ when means 

James 


John Gaunt’s Register. for the Royal Historical Society 
Camden Third Series. Vols. xx, xxi. (London, 
1911.) 


these two volumes Mr. Armitage-Smith has edited from the original 
manuscript preserved amongst the records the duchy Lancaster 
the Public Record Office, the first part the register John Gaunt 
covering the years 1372 1376. The register consists copies docu- 
ments made the clerks the Lancastrian chancery for the purpose 
administrative record. The estates the duchy were extensive 
and widely spread that for this reason alone the register would 
varied interest. Their administration was necessity complicated 
that get organization rivalling its completeness the royal govern- 
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ment. The duke had his council, with chancellor, steward, chamberlain, 
controller, and receiver. Underneath the council there were number 
subordinate officers, financial, legal, and personal, whilst the actual 
administration was entrusted the stewards, receivers, and feodars. 
The estates were vast—they spread over nearly thirty counties—that 
special organization was four groups counties were 
formed each with its chief steward, one more receivers, and number 
subordinate stewards and feodars. The register, which contains the 
working all this elaborate machinery, naturally furnishes far more 
complete illustration the management great feudal estate than 
could derived from any humbler collection. Upon all the relations 
lord and tenant these two volumes throw much light, and they will 
great value the student legal administration. John Gaunt 
was more than great landowner, and large number documents are 
concerned with his feudal relations and with indentures for war service. 
Upon the chief points interest the editor has dwelt succinctly his 
introduction would impossible here discuss them detail. The 
usefulness the text much increased the addition elaborate 
index. The indexing, including the identification names, has been well 
done but some error such work unavoidable, and permissible 
point out few slips. The clearly the Serre, and not 
the Seine. Robert Stretton, bishop Chester, the same person 
Robert, bishop Lichfield. 387 the entry under 
wrong should read Lamington, 80. Langley, Roger, 1094, 1568’. 
the text no. 299 Theyne misprinted, for Cheyne. no. 739 manoir 
Reyte juxte Londres’ possibly error for Neyte (the Neat Ebury), 
which some years later Johnof Gaunt leased from the abbot Westminster. 
Mr. Armitage-Smith has done his editorial work well. But may 
questioned whether was worth while print many formal documents 
length. For instance, the numerous indentures for war-service does 
not seem necessary repeat the common formulas again and again. 
Another large class documents are formal warrants for venison, &c. 
here English abstract giving the names would have served all practical 
purposes. The repetition the end every document the date 
full also seems superfluous Donnee, &c., Savoy, April 1373,’ would, 
for instance, all that required. these and other such means much 
useful space might have been saved. would then have been possible 
include these two stout volumes more ample instalment the 
register. Nevertheless, must grateful Mr. Armitage-Smith for 
what has given us, and also the anonymous scholar who has 
generously defrayed the cost transcription. 


sur sentiment national bourguignon Par Henri 
(Paris: Picard, 1912.) 


opens his monograph contrasting fact with fiction, and 
concludes showing that there more substantial truth the fiction 
than the fact. mercilessly exposes the credulity and carelessness with 
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which historians, whether France Burgundy, have accepted the 
grandiloquent account given the alleged estates-general Cognac 
(1526) Dom Merle the Histoire générale particuliére Bourgogne. 
this Francis represented begging the estates ratify the terms 
the treaty Madrid, whereupon the Burgundian deputies replied 
the style the Contrat social and the American Declaration Inde- 
pendence that the province could not alienated without the consent 
its people. is, however, certain that such estates were ever 
held, nor even assembly notables, upon which some modern 
authors, feeling difficulty about the estates, have fallen back. The king 
held Cognac only meeting the council, which repudiated 
the treaty Madrid, and which the Burgundian deputies were not 
present. The estates-general Cognac were apparently invented 
Paradin (1548), but makes mention the Burgundian deputies. 
Against this myth Burgundian loyalty Hauser sets the very curious 
poems, which are bound with manuscript the poems Molinet, and 
which were undoubtedly written Burgundians Dijon celebrate 
Charles V’s victory Pavia and the probable return the duchy the old 
Burgundian allegiance, and the revival Dijon the central seat the 
dynasty. test the quality Burgundian loyalty Hauser has had 
recourse the archives the duchy and the viscounty Auxonne, 
which have hitherto met with strange neglect. traces the relations 
the province the central government from the beginning the Valois- 
Habsburg wars. the revolt Bourbon the government showed much 
anxiety once control and propitiate the province. The precautions 
then taken, which one time provoked riot among the turbulent and 
ultra-conservative vignerons, who inhabited suburb Dijon, were 
redoubled Louise Savoy after her son’s capture. was easy task, 
because the province, while professing its loyalty, protested against royal 
garrisons being against its privileges. Louise was forced express her 
confidence the power and desire the Burgundians defend them- 
selves she even conceded large measure financial autonomy. 

The treaty Madrid was communicated Dijon January 1526. 
When Francis reached Bayonne March, the question Burgundy was 
naturally the first force itself upon him. From Cognac May 
convoked the Burgundian estates. appears that the letters given 
Chabot Brion, the bishop Macon and the premier president the 
Burgundy, though frequently referred historians, 
have not been read them. Instead ordering the estates ratify the 
treaty Madrid, Francis instructed the commissioners communicate 
its contents, savoir entendre avec eulx, leur part veullent faire 
the royal pledges. Certainly pressure was put upon the 
estates ratify ask them they were willing was invite 
the negative which was duly given. Chabot was fact commissioned not 
arrange for the peaceful cession Burgundy, but take fresh oath 
allegiance from the troops, the nobles, and the towns, establish 
system espionage and put the province state defence. The 
assembly June, was expected it, refused separation repeated 
the arguments employed the Crown during the long negotiations with 
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Charles but also dwelt the loyalty the province France since 
its annexation, the Crown’s imprescriptable rights, and the illegality 
cession even with the king’s consent. This language, though widely 
differing from that attributed the Burgundian deputies the fictitious 
estates Cognac, shows least that there was party, and that the 
dominant party, sincerely attached France. The imperialist historian 
Macquereau confirms this his statement that there were two parties, and 
that les anciens desired return the old allegiance. Among these ancients 
were doubtless the two authors whose poems Hauser has unearthed. 
The solution suggested for the confusion facts that from Paradin 
downwards the council held Cognac May and the estates Burgundy 
and Auxonne June have been combined into supposed meeting 
estates-general Cognac. Though the Burgundian estates did not speak 
the language the Revolution, yet the author concludes that the recogni- 
tion that provinces could not alienated without their consent was 
considerable step forward the path which the great Burgundian, 
Théodore Béze, and Hotman and the authors the Nether- 
land declaration independence were tread. 

The appendix contains, addition the poems above mentioned, 
numerous illustrative documents, the most interesting which are, 
perhaps, those which relate the estates Dijon June 1526, and the 
order for the convocation the estates Auxonne issued May 1527. 
Hauser congratulated having disentangled the threads 
this episode, which was high importance for French, Burgundian, and 
imperial history. ARMSTRONG. 


Episcopacy and Historical Enquiry into the Relations between 
the Church England and the Non-Episcopal Churches Home and 
Abroad, from the Reformation the Repeal the Occasional Conformity 
Act. M.A., Vicar St. Peter’s, Norbiton, Kingston- 
on-Thames. (London: Longmans, 1912.) 


BOOK upon this subject, which accurately defined the sub-title, 
very welcome. The topic one great present and practical interest 
and the prevailing habit mind one that has forgotten considerable 
extent the history and tradition the English church this respect. 
matter such this tradition not necessarily decisive, but one 
the considerations which cannot rightly left out account forming 
opinion policy for to-day. The writer (who not confused 
with his namesake the Oxford liturgist) one those who shares the 
present yearning for reunion; and frankly confesses the preface 
that his gaze turned the English nonconformist churches. 
expect him thenceforward make the most all the church history 
these 250 years (and great deal) that emphasizes the brotherhood 
the reformed churches. writes throughout loyal Anglican 
who, without belittling his own church its views, very sympathetic 
those whose church order and ministry differs from the Anglican posi- 
tion. successor long line well-known Anglican divines, 
who have maintained the essential identity interest between the English 
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church and the reformed churches abroad, and have welcomed such 
opportunities have occurred intercommunion. His view English 
nonconformity less traditional and less clear though would evidently 
here break with number—probably the greater number far—of 
those whom follows the other respect, extending the con- 
sideration and fraternal feeling which they were willing only concede 
foreign protestantism. 

There are, however, various things which make one pause before 
accepting this book the needed exposition this important line 
history. The author not strong upon the theological side the matter. 
seems, for example, very hazy the proper meaning 
validity and use the term popular and inaccurate sense. The 
suspicion that this grows one reads the book, and finally con- 
firmed 244, where valid’ described ‘strong and healthy’ 
and invalid sacrament said one which impaired not 
capable discharging its functions’. But validus (as the equivalent 
really means trustworthy, contrasted with precarious; not 
operative contrasted with inoperative: and looseness expression 
and thought such this tends depreciate the critical value the book. 

the historical side, too, there lack grip and one-sidedness 
outlook which are also disturbing, especially the treatment the 
earlier part the period. Mr. Wilson does not see, least does not 
make the reader see, that there have always been, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, just there still are, two rival views these matters held 
leading Anglican divines. The celebrated sermon Bancroft 1589 
represented innovation, and the Laudian attitude treated almost 
unfortunate freak. But both these were part continuous 
tradition, which Parker represented the earlier days, just did the 
high churchmen later days. The formularies correspondingly represent 
compromise—unsatisfactory doubt each party, but very charac- 
teristic. The preface the Ordinal may certainly pressed too far 
the high church direction, but may also unduly minimized: and 
while dealing with the Ordinal, the case would have been more evenly 
stated the writer had not omitted call attention the great con- 
tribution which Bucer made the noble address the priests, 
and the great modifications which his original underwent the process 
making conformable the balanced standard the Prayer Book 
the subject the ministry. The treatment the well-known cases 
Morrison, Whittingham, and Travers not very satisfactory perhaps 
treatment could be, without more evidence than have, either 
him those who wish the opposite. seems probable that 
there were cases which men with only presbyterian orders were tolerated 
benefices with cure souls, though, so, their tenure was admittedly 
illegal. But does not encourage one accepting the author’s guidance 
such matters, find that (on 105) note the case Casaubon, 
does not seem realize the difference betweew such benefices and 
prebend. 

Much use made all through secondary and not very valuable 
authorities and, indeed, until the latter part one looks vain for signs 
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acquaintance with many the most ordinary and accessible 
Still the book has work do, and may useful, read with caution, 
until get better. Frere. 


Die Curie und das Konzil von Trient unter Pius Actenstiicke 
zur Geschichte des Konzils von Trient Auftrage der historischen 
Commission der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften bearbeitet 
von Susta. I-III. (Wien: 1904, 1909, 1911.) 


the first these volumes has not met with notice this Review 
may well joined the later volumes here. And, indeed, has special 
interest its own the preface the late Theodor von Sickel, which 
not only admirable account the way which scholar led 
enlarged field work for himself and others, but also most 
interesting account the increasing use the prepara- 
tion for his work Zur Geschichte des Concils von Trient, 1559-63 (1872), 
Sickel surveyed the field unpublished the papal correspon- 
dence, and never lost sight what was awaiting study. His praise- 
worthy persistence inspired others, and has resulted the important 
work before us. For that reason alone the preface volume has special 
interest. But his account the great act Leo XIII opening 
treasures until then most carefully guarded has equal interest. 
one better able speak what has been gained, and the result 
really fascinating sketch. Dr. Susta’s own introduction (pp. 
not only gives full account the varied material has used, but brings 
out some points great importance. Pius (‘eine wenn 
auch keineswegs bedeutende was little influenced the 
cardinals, and depended mainly upon routine advisers lesser rank. 
(It curious note how many them, like Crivello, only started 
ecclesiastical career later life.) But the place Carlo Borromeo, who 
digested material for his perhaps better understood 
than from anything else. Yet other officials, such Tolomeo Galli later on, 
had any rate the papal ear, even they did not penetrate much deeper. 

Volume contains the correspondence with the legates and 
appendix other material, correspondence with Nuncios, given illustra- 
tions and for the sake completeness. Here and there the work crosses 
material already published scattered pieces used earlier writers, 
such Sarpi Pallavicini. And this connexion come by-paths 
the history manuscripts, which are not only interesting but explain 
the curious excellences the very early historians. complete collection 
special correspondence such have here gives ample means 
checking these writers, something the way already indicated long ago 
Ranke. Completeness the evidence enables move certainly, 
and need not feel did before that Sarpi (for instance) might have 
might not have good ground for what stated, but which was matter 
chance. The abbreviation the manuscripts, where was possible 
done without any risk error, facilitates the use the work, 
and the notes, which are particularly full their references previous 
works, give the inquirer every possible help. 
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The assembly the council under Pius stands marked contrast 
its earlier assemblies. The discussions inside the body itself are im- 
portant, and for theologians instructive, ever—possibly even more so, 
for this emphatically the time Lainez and the Jesuits—but processes 
and actions diplomacy and the curia are essential for 
the understanding the council its mere internal history. Volume 


deals with the preparatory stage volume with the period when Spanish 


influence was urgent (the mission Crivelli and later Odescalco are 
peculiarly significant); volume iii come the time French 
influence, when the activity the cardinal Lorraine seen everywhere. 
These are the broad divisions, but beneath them are many subdivisions, 
shadings off colours which are not easily seen first glance. Any one 
who wishes detect them must read with care the letters here given. 
volume the reform proposals the emperor Ferdinand demand 
special study. those proposals that for the concession the chalice 
the laity emerges gradually the one upon which concession was most 
easily possible and most likely cause satisfaction. But would not 
seem that the other proposals were rejected utterly impossible. 
Pius jurist rather than theologian—was not man strong 
prepossessions, nor was likely keep from any course because was 
his independence the curialistic traditions had naturally this 
effect. For the beginning the matter may vol. ii, nos. 49, 49a, and 
(where typical note gives useful references, which Eder, Die Reform- 
vorschliige Kaiser Ferdinand auf dem Konzil von Trient, 1911, may now 
added). The difficult question episcopal residence was this time under 
discussion: the legates were not working well between themselves; 
their touch with Rome was imperfect, and the mission Visconti, bishop 
Ventimiglia, Trent had seemed necessary. The imperial proposals 
for reform naturally caused alarm they came just when the question 
declaring the sessions continuation the former assemblies fresh 
council was forcing the pope choose between France and Spain: the 
disentanglement difficulties, and the final result which much 
was left papal power, make curious sequence. was delicate posi- 
tion, over which the shadow the clouds changed every moment, and 
the slightest breeze had carefully noted. The centre gravity had 
shifted Rome, but the ‘moment’ the nuncios the different courts 
was also greater. soon the cardinal Lorraine came the council 
had great chance for his drafting formulae which 
would satisfy and shaping out possible 
path, his help was essential. volume iii his influence, chief among other 
important forces, studied. The early part 1563 filled with 
incident: the death the cardinal Mantua and Seripando (March 
1563), the visits the cardinal Lorraine, Morone (newly appointed 
president) the emperor, and later Lorraine Rome, the 


demand for the abolition the initiative the presidents, and 


extraordinary complicated questions under discussion the council itself, 
—all these things worked together and produced atmospheric pressure 
which made conciliar life impossible. The decision the papacy keep 
ultimate settlements its own power, the perception politicians that 
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now Trent formerly Constance and Basel more was gained 
from the curia than from council, combined with the weariness the 
Tridentine fathers hasten the end. not easy form true and 
balanced judgement campaign which was really European; 
equally possible wonder that much that little was done. 
troublous and controversial history. The summoning council 1870 
aroused fresh interest the great assembly Trent. that interest 
owe long series works, among which these three volumes take high, 
not indeed leading, place. The advance historical study and 
historical workmanship nowhere illustrated better than this field, 
and that advance have here excellent illustration. some 
questions seem nearer answer, others seem more difficult answer than 
before, have either case thank the author. 


The Constitution and Finance English, Scottish, and Irish Joint-Stock 
Litt.D. The General Development the Joint-Stock System 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1912.) 


this volume, the latest date publication, although the first 
the order arrangement, Dr. Scott finishes his valuable, indeed 
monumental, contribution the study period economic history 
which has long been urgent need such fresh authoritative light. 
That desired illumination has now happily been shed the character 
and the development particular type trading and industrial organiza- 
tion which our author has difficulty showing took prominent, and, 
fact, determining share the economic movement the times that 
describes. Dr. Scott, our opinion, was well advised postponing 
the issue the present volume. the other two instalments already 
noticed this traced, will remembered, separate detail 
the vicissitudes the particular companies, whose general characteristics 
now summarizes, and assigns them their proper place the 
national evolution. For there can little doubt that the investigation 
has made previously seriatim has added the capacity now displays 
for acquainting his readers, some whom perhaps might lack his own 
patience and energy, with the broad lines development. effect 
has rewritten the general economic history the century and half, 
extending from the middle the sixteenth century, when the joint-stock 
company first began definite and important feature business life, 
the famous crisis the close the second decade the eighteenth 
century which took its name from the rise and fall the South Sea 
Company. This narrative was required because, Dr. Scott aptly and 
concisely states his final chapter, the particular institution was bound 
with the general life the nation whole that, quote his words, 
the progress companies closely connected with the progress 
English marine enterprise, with early colonization, with the extension and 
consolidation distant foreign trades, with the organization credit, 
and with the prosecution new manufactures 
Ante, xxvi. 629 f., 1911. 
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economic student then can, believe, afford henceforth neglect 
Dr. Scott’s account thus given the pros and cons monopoly, for 
instance, the use and the abuse credit, while enabled dint 
his new research amend, for example, the calculations the national 
finances advanced general historian the seventeenth century like 
Gardiner, and give convincing proof that his dogmatic statement 
the faults joint-stock companies and his adverse estimate the very 
narrow limits within which alone they could succeed, advantageous, 
the famous economist who wrote the Wealth Nations the last quarter 
the eighteenth century furnished exhibition his dexterity 
hostile criticizing advocate rather than his calm and clear discern- 
ment impartial judge. Dr. Scott contrast enlists our confidence 
his large erudition and his transparent honesty. imbued, 
common measure, with genuine historical spirit. Price. 


Maitland Lethington, the Minister Mary Stuart Study His Life 
and Times. (London: Nisbet, 1912.) 


the twenty-five years which have elapsed since Sir John Skelton pub- 
lished his biography Maitland Lethington much new material has 
accumulated for the reign Mary Stuart and the light fresh 
evidence and recent criticism that Mr. Russell has sought re-interpret 
the career one, second only Mary herself the seductive charm his 
personality. view the abundant literature the life and times 
Queen Mary would unreasonable expect much that absolutely 
fresh concerning her secretary. Mr. Russell, indeed, makes the rather 
hardy claim that the State Papers, Scotland and Mary, 1571-4, issued 
1905, dispel cloud misrepresentations the events these years, 
and Maitland’s share them’. But these documents refer only the 
later and less crucial period Lethington’s life, and the more important 
were already sufficiently well known students the Foreign Calendar, 
Elizabeth. is, Mr. Russell has constructed, exclusively from 
the state papers and official documents the time,’ careful and lucid 
political biography the Scottish Mickle Wily 

the ideal united Britain that Mr. Russell finds the dominat- 
ing motive Lethington’s diplomacy. This aim was incompatible with 
that Mary Lorraine, but recommended him her daughter during 
the opening years her personal rule. Estranged from Mary for time 
owing the Darnley match, Lethington was received once more into 
favour after the assassination Riccio whom had helped remove 
and unwillingness break with Mary for political induced 
him assent the murder her husband, though ‘there nothing 
the evidence the murderers connect Maitland with the actual deed 
Then came the rising the confederate lords, with whom, after some 
hesitation, Lethington threw his lot. had length satisfied himself 
that the forcible suppression Bothwell was necessary the interest 
the country, and not less that Mary long Mary per- 
sisted her attachment her third husband Lethington was powerless 
help her, and approved her imprisonment and deposition. This, 

VOL. XXVIII.—NO. OX. 
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afterwards averred, was but fetch shift’ tide over temporary 
difficulty, and within month, according his own story, was urging 
the Regent Moray restore his sister. The conference York gave him 
the opportunity rebuilding his shattered plans the hope the Norfolk 
marriage, and when Mary requested the Scottish Convention take steps 
for her divorce from Bothwell, Lethington came forward publicly her 
side. the civil war which broke out Moray’s assassination was 
the guiding spirit the Queen’s Party, until the fall Edinburgh Castle 
and his own death brought the cause Mary Scotland end. Such, 
brief, Mr. Russell’s justification Lethington; and though his 
interpretation not new, has never before been developed such detail. 

There little controversy regarding the chief events Lething- 
ton’s life before Mary’s downfall. The main question now issue 
whether Lethington played Mary false after Carberry; and may 
doubted whether Mr. Russell, his desire ‘eschew controversy far 
has dwelt sufficient length the views which Mr. Lang put 
forward his Mystery Mary Stuart. According his theory, Lethington 
was wholly opposed Mary, and even counselled her death. Mr. Russell’s 
view that was one small minority adverse all extreme measures 
supported the contemporary evidence Throckmorton and Melville. 
But these two, Mr. Lang maintained, were deluded the dulce 
the astute secretary. This, however, mere supposition, all the more 
unlikely Maitland was well known both. Against their testimony, 
Mr. Lang adduced that Nau, John Beaton, and Randolph 
was not Scotland the time, and his statement, Mr. Russell remarks, 
only hearsay. Moreover, Dr. Mathieson points out, simply 
echoing Buchanan’s palpable falsehood that Lethington asked some men 
‘to gar hang her her own bed with her own John Beaton, 
letter his brother June 17, says that Mary had sent girl Lething- 
ton the evening the 16th beseeching him not extremely 
opposed her. But Beaton could not aware Lethington’s secret 
endeavours the queen’s behalf, and Nau states that the secretary did 
visit her that very evening. She denounced him for acting with the 
confederates, and threatened publish what Bothwell had told her 
about his doings’. Thereupon Lethington informed her that might 
yet her some good service, but that, his credit with the nobility was 
shaken any further communication with her, her life would peril. 
Except the motive assigned for Lethington’s conduct, Nau’s narrative 
does not invalidate Mr. Russell’s contention. 

more difficult discover the motive which actuated such 
elusive person Lethington. Mr. Russell inclined insist too much 
the political and too little the personal considerations which must 
have weighed with him. rejects Philippson’s judgement him 
‘craintif’. Yet there not little justify the term. The War 
the Congregation broke out May 1559, but Lethington did not join the 
lords until October. When Mary decided return her native land 
did not dissemble his fears, and wrote rather ambiguous letters Cecil. 
When Riccio was slain Lethington kept carefully the background and 
remained long the company Mary and Bothwell that con- 
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fessed his reputation was hazard with men honour. Finally, 
explained his last change faction assuring Morton that did not 
deem advisable deserve particular Mary’s hands. long 
possible always desired have ‘two strings his bow’. Truth, 
though not the whole truth, was embodied the popular estimation the 
Machiavelli 

Mr. Russell’s work also study the times, that is, the political 
events and personages the period. this connexion the author has 
succeeded the difficult task preserving due sense pro- 
portion. Parts the book are over-emphasized and lead the neglect the 
purely biographical element. Mr. Russell’s general attitude sufficient 
state that his sympathies are with the precise Protestants and that 
accepts the Casket Letters genuine. The discrimination which displays 
dealing with the character Lethington less evident the treatment 
his contemporaries. Knox’s conception the relations between church 
and state, says, not clerical conception like the Hildebrandine 
even the But there any essential difference this respect 
between the First and the Second Book Discipline Mr. Russell’s Moray, 
take another example, bears strong resemblance the 
Moray’ Froude. The real value the book lies the care and minute- 
ness with which Lethington’s political career set forth. 


Henry MEIKLE. 


Les Origines Bretagne. Par (Paris: 
Champion, 1911.) 

Administration financiére des Etats Bretagne 1689 1715. Par 
(Paris: Champion, 1911.) 


work does not back the remote origins the intendancy 
deals rather with the early commissioners the Crown, the immediate 
ancestors the intendants, who began appear Brittany connexion 
with certain specific events the sixteenth century. The wars religion 
gave the first opportunity for the encroachments the royal power upon 
provincial privileges. 1572 Claude Tudert and René Crespin were 
dispatched Nantes assure the execution the Edict Saint-Germain 
with extensive powers judicial nature. 1577 the Sieur Saint-Martin 


attended the session the estates with financial requests from the 


which proved ineffectual. Two years later similar mission failed, the 
demand the assembly for convocation the estates-general. 
1582, however, the financial situation was deplorable that the estates, 
response the representations the royal agent, voted 70,000 écus 
for five years addition the ordinary subsidies. Henry dispatched 
number military commissioners the army Brittany; Charles 
Turquant acted between 1598 and 1602 the haut commissaire 
could request both the estates and the parlement verify the 
royal edicts, and necessary could compel theni so. All through 
the seventeenth century, various royal commissioners, with more and more 
frequency, made their appearance the province, armed with 
greater powers the main power the monarchy increased. The formal 
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establishment the intendancy Brittany 1689 was thus the 
tion long process. 

The second volume under consideration the work Quessette, 
Professor the College Saint-Servan, who recently ended his promising 
career the early age twenty-three. With great thoroughness and 
clearness the financial peculiarities Brittany during quarter century 
are set forth, explaining ‘la curieuse renaissance administrative des 
the taxation the province raised directly the king through his 
receveur général was not heavy complex other parts France. 
Side side, however, with the fiscalité royale, there existed that the 
estates who represented their collected funds such the 
devoirs fouages extraordinaires which were employed also satisfy 
the royal demands. the period dealt with the estates underwent 
transformation. Under Colbert they appear antiquated and 
body 


cours leurs sessions monotones, aucune question administrative n’était 
don gratuit voté dés premiére séance, préparait longuement des doléances 
inutiles; les Etats sommeillaient ainsi, dans une vie ralentie, qui paraissait devoir 
avec les derniers progrés centralisation monarchique. 


the end the reign, however, they have become ‘un corps 
The ruinous wars Louis XIV and the imperative need for fresh taxes 
led new burdens being placed upon them. the case the capitation, 
first imposed temporary war tax 1695, the amount subscribed 
the province was made matter agreement, the estates distributing 
and collecting the tax themselves. meet this obligation that they 
first created fiscalité their own. The bureau Rennes centralized the 
entire administration the tax and presently supervised all the revenues 
the province, for 1715, despite the obvious dangers administrative 
autonomy, which the government was perhaps really blind, number 
diocesan bureaux similar those existing Languedoc, and composed 
deputies from the assembly, were grafted the central bureau and 
became important administrative organs. The sessions the assembly 
gained new vitality, and feelings responsibility and independence were 
engendered which fostered the tendency financial autonomy and led 
later the permanent administration the commission intermédiaire. 
Thus the Crown, from motives economy and convenience, pursued 
regular policy using the estates financial instrument the matter 
the new taxes, with the exception the which was highly 
unpopular, and which had perforce administer through its own agents. 

The Crown absorbed about 173,259,988/. during the period 
direct revenues; 113,459,988/. through the agency the estates). 
Further funds were gained the sale offices the estates, and the 
financiers who made large profits from the administration 
the taxes. 1687 the expenses the estates were 1714 
they had risen one large item expense was represented 


the interest (over 19,000,000/. twenty-five years) paid the financiers. 
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loans which they had made. The new fiscal policy the estates was 
sense democratic the peasants reaped advantage from the autonomous 
administration, and had bear the brunt taxation. raised 
under severe financial pressure, and originally intended introduce equality 
taxation, was easily evaded the privileged orders who composed 
supported the assembly and themselves supervised the administration 
the tax: qui, théorie, devait atteindre les sujets roi 
proportion rang, donc tout son poids sur les plus misérables 
contribuables, cela par vertu Even when the 
contréleur général established specific charges for the nobles the towns, 
ingenious means were found the assembly transform the imposition 
into don gratuit which the parishes bore the expense. Thus the 
estates devoted the interests the oligarchy definitely took their 
position one the forces reaction under the ancien régime. 

Quessette deals first with those taxes which existed Brittany 
the time Colbert and devoirs), showing them inadequate 
the growing needs the monarchy despite the pernicious system anti- 
cipations then vogue then examines the history and varying methods 
raising the capitation and dixiéme, and concludes with account the 
royal creation offices which struck feudal privilege, and their suppres- 
sion redemption the estates. bases his work mainly upon the 
records the estates and the intendance, both which are contained 
the Archives départementales 

These two studies, which form parts and iii respectively the 
series Bretagne les Pays celtiques, should considerable interest 
students federal institutions. 


France Saint Empire Romain Germanique depuis Paix West- 


phalie Révolution Frangaise. Par (Paris: 
Champion, 1912.) 


AUERBACH has written work compressed information, 
sound scholarship, and solid learning. never loses himself details, 
nor forgets the main object his book following out its ramifications. 
This lucid and comprehensive that cannot but prove serviceable 
and instructive all who wish understand the relations France 
the Holy Roman empire. gives adequate treatment many 
neglected aspects history, and throws new light many old themes. 
The facts, given the author, reflect much the history Europe, 
and have thus been expanded and deepened. Every new fact discover 
about thing step the direction its explanation, for this fact, 
closer inspection, seen contain relation other things, and thus 
force beyond the limits the part the whole which belongs, 
and which alone can make more fully intelligible us. 

The author begins his volume giving account the theories 
the constitution the empire held jurists and publicists during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Naturally has much say 
the work Chemnitz and Hippolytus Lapide. The Ratione 
Status Imperio nostro Romano-Germanico, published shortly before 
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1648, aims making the empire German theory was reality. 
The remedy Chemnitz for the diseases the body politic 
Austriacae extirpatio’. With Bodin perceives there must 
sovereign authority, and sees the futility division power. His 
dislike the imperial power influenced the action the German states 
during the negotiations Osnabriick and Miinster. Though nominally 
empire, Germany became reality federation states, and, 
Montesquieu showed, very bad kind federation. Professor Auerbach 
gives able analysis the imperial idea held the seventeenth 
century, and has trouble demonstrating once more the powerless- 
ness the diet. Henceforth the states went their own way finance, 
judicial matters, and foreign policy. There was means coercing 
disobedient member. There was central body Germany, for 
spite the appeal Chemnitz the diet exercised real authority 
after 1648. Attendance its meetings was scanty. Thus 1788 the 
hundred voters inscribed the college princes fourteen only came 
Ratisbon, while the fifty-one free towns eight alone were represented. 
Perhaps the author pays little too much attention 
thus gives (pp. 88-94) details the method opening the diet. 
With centre unity was easy for Louis XIV pursue the policy 
Divide impera’. Like the Stuarts, the Habsburg emperors always 
aimed dynastic, not national, interests. The German princes copied 
this example even the eighteenth century, the age enlightened 
despotism. Before the days Napoleon these princes contemplated 
secularization. 

Discerning Dutchmen wrote near the time the birth William 
Henry, prince Orange: All the world knows well enough how the 
French seek become masters all Europe, seen from Cassan’s 
treatise have seen their cannon the words Ratio Ultima 
Louis XIV, his people, the frontier the Rhine, the claims the 
Spanish Netherlands, supremacy Italy and Spain, were matters vita! 
moment. Professor Auerbach points out how the Thirty Years’ War left 
the way open for France make bold bid for the mastery Europe. 
Louis made three great attempts wear the crown the Holy Roman 
emperor. His first candidature was when the imperial throne fell vacant 
1658, when Leopold was elected. His second was 1670, when 
concluded treaty with Ferdinand Maria; elector Bavaria, for his 
support case the emperor died. The other electors did not desire 
mighty overlord, and group alliances was made August 1673, 
between the emperor and the republic Holland, between the king 
Spain and the republic, and between all these powers and the duke 
Lorraine. Klopp remarks that for the first time for 130 years the empire 
stood united for its emperor.2 When Bavaria failed him, Louis for his 
third attempt turned Brandenburg, and tempted the great elector 
the potent bribe Pomerania. too promised use all his power 
secure the election Louis the death the emperor happened before 
the king the Romans was born. William was now developing his 
scheme for alliance with England against France, and the French 


Meiern, Acta Pacis Westphalicae, 243. Der Fall des Hauses Stuart, 376. 
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alliance with Brandenburg proved fatal his success. the author 
shows, the notorious proved the unscrupulous nature the 
French ‘designs. 

are not sure that his careful section the catholicism Louis 
Professor Auerbach rightly appreciates it. Louis deemed that the Christian 
religion played its part the great unifying power the state, that the 
church must help his authority. Hence looked upon the interests 
the church, what regarded such, not end, but merely 
means end, and that end—his own supremacy. Herein lies the 
essence Gallicanism, the form the second counter-reformation assumed 
both France and England. The western revival catholicism and the 
eastern differed fundamentally. the east the revival was engineered 
the orthodox Leopold, and was favoured Innocent XI. the 
west the revival looked dangerously like movement for the independence 
the church, and how could the pope extend his approval church that 
still adhered the four great articles 1682 the basis French 


Calendar State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, January 
Stationery Office, 1912.) 


the outbreak, 1702, the war the Spanish Succession, the 
West Indies became extreme importance the struggle between the 
rival powers. that quarter the war began gloomily for the credit 
England. The French admiral, Ducasse, was his way Cartagena 
with four men-of-war from sixty seventy guns. The English admiral, 
Benbow, with seven men-of-war and superiority 122 guns, might well 
believe that the enemy had been delivered into his hands. But had 
reckoned without his captains. After running fight, lasting six days, 
just when final victory was assured, these gentlemen insisted discon- 
tinuing the action, ‘it not being necessary, safe, convenient’. Two 
them were afterwards shot for cowardice, breach orders, and neglect 
duty’. British admirals have sometimes badly blundered, but this 
case probably unique wherein several captains the line were guilty 
mere poltroonery, unless, indeed, jealousy Benbow, account his 
having risen from the ranks, had something with their conduct. 
any case the tough old sea-dog died few days later his wounds and 
broken heart. some compensation St. Kitts was secured for the 
English the capacity Christopher Codrington. tolerable good 
disposition forces and lucky stratagem two made them [the 
French] doe that overnight which they were very much ashamed the 
next morning.’ But the great bulk the material this volume, relating 
the West Indies, concerned not with deeds war, but with squalid 
controversies between dishonest overbearing governors and people 
capricious, jealous, and difficult manage’. doubt the climate 
had not little with the prevailing bad temper. There tragic 
incident these papers, when the governor Jamaica was suddenly 
struck down mortal sickness, the middle sentence, which 
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lamented that his whole family had been ill with the exception himself 
some were his wife and third part his servants were still ill. 
short here little pleasure profit that begin to——.’ The rest 
was silence. 

Codrington was probably the best the West Indian governors but 
find him writing the board trade local promise 
your lordships treats did Col. Ebrington, shall not break 
his head with cane but brace balls, for cannot yet get into 
understanding that worse treated the king’s governor than 
private gentleman.’ Well might the board trade make answer 
Governors are respected acting the queen’s authority, and are 
express that respect only due execution the laws. They 
ought not therefore vindicate the personal affronts put them 
such acts violence are too frequently practised others.’ The whole 


situation, with regard the administration the law, was very unsatis- 
factory. 


There more ignorance [wrote Codrington] than corruption amongst us, but, however, 
the effect much the same, and have seen verdicts, judgements, and indeed whole 
processes very monstrous that could not first suspect them proceed from 
villany and bribery, when upon further examination had reason remain satisfied 
they were the medley offspring wrong principles, irregular methods, and want 
discernment. the meantime doe and shall continue put the best men can 
find both into military and civil places, and endeavour infuse into them spirit 
honest ambition qualify themselves for their imploys, and humbly presume 
endeavours have not been altogether without 


When, with upright governor, things were unsatisfactory, can 
imagined what they became when the governor was dishonest and corrupt. 
The reported doings one Haskett, governor the Bahamas, read like 
passage comic opera. doubt George Larkin, competent, 
though pompous and self-important, official, who had been sent out 
the colonies connexion with the enforcement the acts trade, put 


his finger the true cause much the maladministration when 
wrote 


don’t all admire that your lordships and the other ministers are dayly harassed 
with Complaints touching the irregular administration affairs the Plantations, 
since Patent offices are frequently disposed persons wholly unacquainted 


with business and officiated Deputys’ Deputys’ deputys, some which are scarce 
capable writing six words sense. 


this connexion may note letter from Serjeant Birch about younger 
son who was little unfortunate his first setting forth the world 
Having settled himself Carolina was hopes have got the govern- 
ment there, but had content with the government the island 
Providence. 

Turning the continental colonies, find disputes between the rival 
factions New York and the Jong-drawn-out duel between Penn and his 
accuser, Colonel Quarry, occupying the prominent place. New York the 
delay Lord Cornbury taking his appointment served aggravate 
party animosities; and, when arrived upon the scene, instead 
standing above parties, actively supported the tory faction. Considering 
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his future record venal governor, the high-sounding professions 
virtue with which Cornbury started afford suggestive reading. The 
material here presented does not enable one express confident opinion 
upon the merits the Penn controversy but undoubtedly the worthy 
quaker played with loaded dice, through having friends court, whose 
help could afford disregard the opinions the board trade. 
Massachusetts does not play leading part this volume, though there 
characteristic speech Joseph Dudley, wherein told the representa- 
tives that Massachusetts being not immediately profitable the 
Crown the customs and revenue were the southern provinces, was 
therefore justly expected them fall into other articles trade 
supply the kingdom with naval stores and other commodities there 
wanting, and the meantime little chargeable the Crown 
possible, taking care that their trade was kept within the strictest 
bounds all acts trade. 

Mr. Dickerson’s book the work the board trade was recently 
noticed this Review: assuredly the present volume affords strong 
evidence the board’s industry and good sense; although sometimes 
zeal may have outrun discretion, when the proposal was made that the 
independent little commonwealth Rhode Island should have foisted 
royal governor. was not the fault the board trade that its 
crusade against the proprietary colonies remained still fruitless. should 
added that Mr. Cecil Headlam’s preface gives vivid summary 
the main contents the volume. 


Acts the Privy Council England. Colonial Series. Vol. (1766-83) 
vol. (‘The Unbound Papers’). Edited Munro, M.A., 
under the general supervision Sir Firzroy, K.C.B., 
Clerk the Privy Council. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1912.) 


THESE volumes complete the work originally planned; they show the 
same high level care and knowledge which marked the earlier volumes. 
The first them covers the events leading the revolt the American 
colonies and the war itself, the second contains miscellaneous papers from 
1676 1783, but the period the preliminaries the revolution 
much more fully represented than the earlier years. The Unbound 
have been treated somewhat different manner volume 
which follows the lines the earlier volumes, the unbound papers’ 
(which are not really privy council papers all, but board trade letters 
and dispatches from governors, &c.) having been rigorously condensed. 

claimed the preface volume that the registers the privy 
council afford very real microcosm British colonial administration, 
which was the whole the best that the world had seen, owing the 
political sagacity and predominance compromise which marked British 
policy, and added that was the temporary subordination these 
motives the force accidental causes which lost the American colonies. 
is, however, hard after looking through these volumes and reading the 
references the views held the American colonists the relative 
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limits the powers the imperial and colonial legislatures, feel that 
the American colonies were lost accidental causes, though obstinacy 
want judgement may have been responsible for the loss occurring 
just when did. There are plenty signs that long before the actual 
quarrel there was fundamental divergence view which only required 
events bring out. For instance, 1769 the assembly South 
Carolina ordered the treasurer advance 10,500/. currency out any 
money the treasury sent Great Britain for the support the 
just and constitutional rights and liberties the people Great Britain 
and America. This action the assembly forms the subject careful 
report 140 vol. v), and quite clear that the assembly was guilty 
unwarrantable trespass the power the executive, though 
unauthorized practice had evidently grown contrary the sound rule 
established here the standing order 1706 and now accepted throughout 
the empire, that grants money must recommended the Crown. 
The home government were fact very well aware that settlement 
extended control became more and more difficult (see 887 the 
papers ’). 

But though the last part the statement the preface may open 
doubt, the first part unquestionably true. These volumes contain 
mass information about the working the machine, the allowance 
disallowance laws, the attempts regulate trade, emigration, 
fisheries, native questions, the removal chief justice, and many other 
matters, and the claim made for the sagacity and moderation the privy 
council the whole doubt well founded. impossible note 
more than very few the many interesting points constitutional law 
and practice contained these volumes, but interesting see that 
Pennsylvania 1772 attempted local act grant what should 
now call imperial naturalization which the law officers course pointed 
out that provincial assembly had such power—they doubted indeed 
whether the colonial legislature had power even grant local naturaliza- 
tion. Another interesting legal opinion given Pennsylvania act 
the same date (see 251, wrongly given the preface, xxxvii, 257) 
dissolving the marriage one George Keehmle and Elizabeth his wife. 
The opinion argued very cogently that colonial assembly had power 
legislate dissolve marriage. The council, however, apparently fearing 
bad precedent, disallowed the act. 1766 the law officers cite the act 
Charles abolishing military tenures against proposal Lord 
Egmont and others for grant Prince Edward Island condi- 
tion his finding 1,200 men for the defence the island unbound 
pp. 434-5, but the opinion long one briefly summarized). 
The unbound papers contain number complaints against governors 
officials, which certainly convey the impression that some them 
required tighter control over them than, owing the distances and 
slowness communications, was possible those days apply. 
Steamers and cables have this respect modified more than the mere 
machinery administration. The volume unbound papers’ contains 
reproductions number maps, which one Lake Champlain 
1766 probably the most interesting. 
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The Cabinet Studies the Origin, Formation and Structure 
American Institution. Henry Barretr (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1912.) 

(University Michigan Historical Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 


Mr. carefully-written monograph limited, its sub-title 
indicates, the consideration the origin, formation, and structure 
the American cabinet. does not deal with personnel policy, with 
the procedure and practice the cabinet. the author states his 
introduction, present series studies has been written chiefly from 
such historic materials throw light especially the origin and structural 
offices the Institution. consequently limited setting forth the 
anatomy contrast the functions the Cabinet.’ 

introductory chapter traces somewhat unnecessary length the rise 
‘The Cabinet Idea England’, with view showing that American 
statesmen the last quarter the eighteenth century had few clear 
notions regarding the English cabinet committee. This chapter not 
good sample. Mr. Learned much more instructive and fresh when 
comes deal with American material. This enters upon his 
second chapter the basis the president’s cabinet, 1775-89. During 
these years the growing conviction the need strong independent 
executive, with responsibility concentrated one man, and the creation 
administrative departments, were the main factors determining the 
emergence the presidential type cabinet. The third chapter, the 
development the idea president’s council, gives good 
account the rival theories regarding the constitution the executive, 
and the widely-differing proposals which were brought forward this 
time for the establishment president’s council. The fourth chapter 
concerns the four offices which were represented the cabinet 1789, 
namely, the secretaryships state, the treasury, and war, and the 
office the attorney-general. Particularly interesting the account the 
early relations the secretary the treasury respectively the president 
and congress. his fifth chapter—an excellent chapter—Mr. Learned 
deals with the first Washington cabinet 1789-93. This was critical 
period, and the precedents made were great importance determining 
the relations between the president and his cabinet, and also the relations 
between the cabinet and congress. The ability the members 
Washington’s cabinet, the gravity the problems facing the new govern- 
ment, and the character and disposition the president, all helped 
establish the executive cabinet integral part the American system 
government. The sixth chapter, after tracing somewhat minutely 
references the use the term the United States, considers 
the evidence the position and prestige the cabinet especially the 
early period its history. The seventh chapter deals with the office 
the attorney-general. Unlike the practice this country, the United 
States the attorney-general has always been member the president’s 
cabinet. But the position the office long remained unsatisfactory 
basis, and there interesting account the steps which led the final 
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formation department justice 1870, and the recognition 
1886 the attorney-general the fourth officer rank the line 
succession from the president. 

The establishment the cabinet and the original offices therein 
represented having been .considered, there follows series chapters 
dealing with the several departments state subsequently organized, 
the secretaries which have been admitted the president’s cabinet. 
The first addition the cabinet was due the creation depart- 
ment the navy 1798, and the appointment secretary who joined 
that year the cabinet John Adams. The next addition was the 
admission the postmaster-general 1829. Particularly instructive 
the account McLean’s tenure the postmaster-generalship between 
1823 and 1829, and the evidence the relations which existed between 
members the cabinet and members the administration who were 
not the cabinet. Twenty years later, 1849, the department the 
interior was formed with secretary the cabinet. Forty years passed 
before another secretary was added the cabinet, when 1889 the 
department agriculture was given representation the president’s 
council. Finally, 1903 the department commerce and labour was 
established, the secretary forming the ninth member the president’s 
cabinet. separate chapter given each these executive secretary- 
ships, tracing the steps which led its establishment and its admission 
the cabinet. Beyond this point the narrative seldom carried. 

will thus seen that the scope Mr. Learned’s book strictly 
limited. deals with the origin the cabinet and with the establishment 
the various departments which have received representation the 
cabinet. But within this strictly limited sphere exceedingly 
careful and impartial study, well thought out, and clearly expressed. 
forms thus admirable introduction the historical study the 
American cabinet. There are useful bibliographical notes after several 
chapters, and extended list materials provided the end the 
volume. 


Miss Hinsdale’s book useful and suggestive, though first sight the 
method treatment adopted seems unpromising. After short, clear 
account the origin the president’s cabinet there succession 
very brief sketches the several cabinets from the presidencies 
Washington that Mr. Taft. These sketches occupy roughly 260 
out 330 pages text. Miss Hinsdale states her first chapter that 
her aim try determine what the American cabinet bringing 
together the important facts its own history’. Accordingly, might 
expected, different cabinets are treated with varying fullness. But 
how brief some the sketches are may judged from the fact that the 
presidencies Cleveland are dismissed two short chapters which 
together amount less than five pages, and other administrations less 
mark are dealt with even more summarily. Miss Hinsdale can pack great 
deal information into small space, and even the barest these out- 
lines illuminating comments are seldom lacking. But readers will, 
think, feel that she has impaired the interest and value her work the 
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and abrupt method which she has adopted. Not unfrequently 
the narrative becomes little more than chronicle the personnel 
the several cabinets and the changes the tenure office which took 
place within the period any one cabinet. the other hand, several 
chapters present conspectus not only the personnel particular 
cabinets and the grounds which individual members were selected, 
but the main questions policy raised, and the attitude congress 
the president and his cabinet. The accounts the cabinets Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Tyler, Lincoln, Johnson, and 
Grant are examples more adequate and satisfactory treatment. 
Even so, the subject would have gained clearness outline and vivid- 
ness impression, if, such limited space, more characterization and less 
detail had been attempted. 

Much more attractive and greater value the student the 
concluding portion the book, consisting three chapters, The Principles 
Cabinet Making’, ‘The Cabinet and Congress’, and The Cabinet and 
the President’. Here Miss Hinsdale makes good use the material which 
she has assembled. There careful survey the factors which have 
helped determine the selection cabinet officers and the extent 
which cabinets have been recruited respectively from the ranks 
congress, from the state legislatures executives, from the civil services, 
and from the professional and business interests the country. Again, 
considering the relations cabinet and congress, Miss Hinsdale has 
done well drawing attention the various ways whereby cabinet and 
congress may keep, and usually keep, close touch with one another, 
and interesting note her conclusion that 
there movement towards fusion the two great branches Government, 
few American Publicists with Anglican leanings might hope. But, neither are the 
processes legislation bungling, and unaffected administrative insight and 


advice, they appear English critics, with their predisposition hold the 
Cabinet system Government superior the Presidential-Committee system. 


The final chapter, the relation the cabinet and the president, 
also full interesting observations the changes which have from 
time time taken place the relative influence president and cabinet. 
one extreme,’ says Miss Hinsdale, stands the Cabinet regency with 
which the Buchanan Administration went out office, and the other, 
the quasi-military regimen Jackson and Grant, under which Secretaries 
were handled more like General’s orderlies than high Civil Officials.’ 
Clearly the relative strength president and cabinet must depend 
largely, also the parliamentary cabinet this country, the 
personal equation. But the presidential the parliamentary cabinet 
the tendency towards closer unity and solidarity administration. 
The president’s control over the cabinet has not diminished, though the 
great complexity the administrative services and the growth the 
size the cabinet have made necessary devolve larger responsibility 
individual ministers. There tendency the part congress 
thrust itself between the president and his cabinet, divide the 
responsibilities the president. The cabinet, cabinet, remains simply 
the body his advisers, and while its members are the officers the 
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government the United States, they are placed this position the 
action the president, with the approval the senate (an approval which 
rarely refused), and they can removed from this position simply 
the ground that their views are not harmonious with those that find 
favour with the president. 

Miss book covers wide range, and the student will find 
much suggestive comment. The style, rule, marked vigour 
and terseness. There short, well-arranged bibliography. 

Apams. 


(Extrait des Bulletins Commission Royale Belgique, 
1912, tom. Ixxxi. Brussels, 1912.) 


the work before have another example the light thrown 
Belgian history from the records private families very remote cities. 
this instance the descendants the Belgiojoso family have enabled 
Professor Cauchie throw interesting light the Belgian revolution 
under Joseph II, and add something the researches Schlitter and 
Hubert that subject. The letters and memoranda actually quoted 


are not numerous, but they are first importance, they consist 


secret and often unofficial letters between Belgiojoso, governor the 
Netherlands (April 1787), and Joseph emperor. They are 
well edited and considerable interest. 

The letters reveal Belgiojoso himself clear light. Italian 
soldier fortune his youth, audacious and successful, clever courtier 
and distinguished diplomatist both Stockholm and St. James’, 
finally secured the great Austrian prize the governorship the Nether- 
lands. was not ill-fitted for the task nature, though neither war 
nor diplomacy train man the knowledge governing and handling 
conservative population time civil strife. His unpopularity 
became great 1787, but for this fact was hardly responsible. 
true that was devotee the shrine Venus, diner-out high 
lustre, and the constructor gorgeous park and palace, but neither his 
English mistress, Besse Jones,’ his Lucullan feasts, nor his ostentatious 
splendour, were the real causes the popular hatred. Personally, Bel- 
giojoso was moderate and conciliatory ruler, with some sense the need 
reverence towards the old Belgic constitution (pp. 60, and genuine 
desire yield all that was possible justifiable opposition. real 
crime Belgian eyes was that carried out the commands his master 
with the strictest attention between 1783-6, while the eyes Joseph 
was craven for having made concessions the popular excitement 
the spring 1787. 

The fact revealed more clearly here than elsewhere that Joseph 
was the real ruler and Belgiojoso the instrument. The whole Josephine 
policy Austria Hungary here shown its familiar outlines 
only the country different. The particular interests lawyers, nobles, 
and ecclesiastics must yield the general good the country, and 
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systematic centralized system church and state supersede the 
old administrative chaos and muddle feudal and constitutional rights. 
substituer bon ordre’ (p. 74). You and good Belgiojoso, will 
hold our way ‘sans regard pour naissance liaison 
long firmness shown and the general principle established, 
victory certain. The imperial philosopher left one thing out count 
Belgium Hungary, the possibility revolution, which 
seems have disbelieved almost the last (pp. 116). The 
letters Joseph and his governor small degree supply the 
explanation. The abstract nature Joseph’s principles everywhere 
apparent, while overburdens himself with overmuch detail. Thus 
find him drawing regulations for chapitre des dames, refusing appoint 
councillor because his age, discussing the best site for the meeting- 
place the central council, and recommending that certain taxes should 
received kind stop the profits middlemen. His observations are 
often full bitter wit, when speaks England (p. 84): préten- 
tions impudentes, dont elle s’arroge des mers aux dépens 
commerce when reproaches Belgiojoso with military 
suppose qu’on croit pas exister aussi dans service 
militaire une when reminds him that politics 
(p. 96) ‘le mieux est presque toujours bien’. The causes 
his failure become few more sentences. May 1787 
(p. 110) speaks the old Belgic constitution and Joyeuse Entrée 
doit d’ailleurs étre expliquée toujours selon convenance pu- 
blique, les loix (sic) n’ayant leur valeur par leur ancienneté, mais 
par bien qui résulte’. There speaks the crowned revolutionist. His 
tenderness and love the people show itself his letter Belgiojoso 
directing that certain relief funds, consequence the floods, shall 
given first the peasants and farmers the most necessitous, and 
only later the seigneurs. Finally writes (p. 99): ‘en tenant ferme 
suivant son systéme tous points, sans regarder qui cela touche, 
n’ayant pour but que bien général, n’est pas vérité aimé, mais 
respecté considéré.’ Here, too, Joseph erred; this great-hearted and 
hapless ruler has won not only respect from posterity, but love from 
the Austrian people such Habsburg has equalled. 


Die der Menschen- und Biirgerrechte von threr 
Entstehungsgeschichte. Von Rees. (Lamprecht’s 
zur Kultur- und Universalgeschichte, No. 16. Leipzig: 
1912.) 


THE object this work consider once more the question how much, 
anything, the Déclaration des Droits 1789 owes American influence 
and precedent. The recent literature the subject considerable 
bulk. German writers, especially since Jellinek, have tended magnify 
the effect American influence. This tendency has had its critics, both 
and outside but Dr. Rees complains, not without justice, 
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that both sides the controversy have confined themselves too much 
general reflections, and that neither has investigated the contemporary 
material sufficient detail. The defect has been partly remedied 
his article Ebering’s Historische Studien for 1911, 
article which appeared too recently for Dr. Rees more than refer 
occasionally notes. Klévekorn and Rees belong different sides, 
the comparison their studies interesting. 

The strong point Dr. Rees’s work his clearness logical method. 
preliminary survey the field controversy, points out what 
Jellinek and his followers have prove before their point can regarded 
established. then explains how proposes treat the questions 
himself, and, frequent intervals throughout the book, reminds his 
readers convenient summaries the effect the evidence. This 
unusual gift lucidity, added the industry and care shown his 
treatment the details, makes the argument for the most part very 
effective. surveys succession the political literature the years 
immediately preceding the revolution, the contents the cahiers, the 
course the parliamentary debates, and the various projets déclaration. 
His aim show that the amount verifiable American influence 
small, that the majority writers and speakers start from French 
English rather than from American ground, and that the declaration 
1789 its final form, while still has marked differences from its American 
predecessors, appears far more different still when the successive 
stages its growth are studied. Next, Dr. Rees argues that, while too 
much may have been made some writers the effect French parlia- 
mentary theory and the views the physiocrats, the summoning 
the States-General was quite enough account for all that followed 
and explain the form and matter the discussions. Finally, short 
chapter Rousseau, which might perhaps with advantage have been 
fuller, shows that the principles the Contrat Social are not, Jellinek 
had maintained, opposed the theory natural rights. Recent critics 
Rousseau have dwelt the extent which merges the individual 
the state, and have pointed out his affinities with Hobbes (an affinity 
which, the way, Dr. Rees might have alluded his reference 
Rousseau’s religious views). But, whatever inferences ought logically 
drawn from Rousseau’s principles, paradoxical maintain that 
was regarded his own time and the years immediately following 
opponent natural rights. 

Dr. Rees has succeeded showing that American influence has far too 
readily been assumed without sufficient inquiry and yet doubt remains 
the general conclusion which leads us. makes convenient 
distinction between existential and substantial dependence French 
American thought action: that say, between the two distinct 
questions whether France 1789 was affected what had happened 
America, and whether the declaration 1789 was affected detail 
particular points derived from American declarations. Dr. Rees appears 
reject both kinds dependence. makes good case against 
dependence. Existential’ dependence, however, appears 
difficult disprove prove. Jellinek asserted that the French 
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would certainly never have set exposition rights but for the 
American bills rights. prove this, Jellinek should certainly have 
shown that non-American source, known us, adequate produce 
the given effect. has not succeeded but, the risk seeming 
pedantic, may pointed out that, even had succeeded, his state- 
ment would not have been justified. Had the American bills rights 
not been issued, simply impossible say what would have happened 
France for have means knowing what would have happened 
had history been different. The opposing view Dr. Rees appears 
open similar criticism. means deny that America had any 
influence all France, and assert that the events 1789 would 
have been precisely the same even the American events 1776 had 
not occurred, surely going beyond what can possibly proved. 
cannot tell what would have happened France had things gone 
differently America, any more than can tell what would have 
happened the British empire; and, even had the connexion between 
France and America been much less close than know have been, 
would have remained exceedingly unlikely that what had occurred 
the west the Atlantic only thirteen years before should have produced 


Enactments Parliament specially concerning the Universities Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Colleges and Halls therein, and the Colleges Win- 
chester, Eton, and Westminster. Edited M.A., 
New College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, four volumes. (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1912.) 


collection enactments work great and varied historical 
interest. covers period close five centuries and half. begins 
with sumptuary law 1363, concerning diet and apparel, and the duty 
clerks who had such estate requireth furr’. concludes with the 
Finance Act 1910, and the qualified exemption from reversion duty and 
undeveloped land duty lands held universities and colleges, being 
governing bodies constituted for charitable purposes’. Between these 
two points get, the compass four volumes, complete statutory 
history the two universities, their colleges, and the three great public 
schools. history the relations the universities with the State 
incomplete the absence the charters, which gave them representa- 
tion parliament, which conferred and defined their privileges the 
matter jurisdiction, which the case Oxford, the confirmation 
the Laudian Code, gave rise much difficulty and dispute the 
powers the university make statutes variance with the code. 
The answer any such complaint incompleteness plain enough. 
Mr. Shadwell has not set out write compile history the universities 
and colleges, but provide much the material for that history 
found statutory enactments. This has done exhaustively, 
with much research, and taking every security ensure accuracy. 
one can read the preface these volumes without feeling assured that 
the collection the enactments care has been omitted, and that 
VOL. CX. 
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their transcription nothing has been left chance. the matter 
arrangement one sometimes tempted regret that legislation 
particular topics should not have been grouped for convenience 
study and reference. The relations the universities with the towns 
which they are situated, the control exercised the state over 
the dealings colleges and universities with their land, the numerous 
provisions for the improvement roads and streets, might perhaps have 
been thus arranged but there may have been difficulties, not obvious 
the reader but apparent enough the compiler, which made such course 
impossible undesirable. any case would ungrateful criticize 
any carping spirit the arrangement work much labour, learning, 
and utility. 

Many interesting points suggest themselves the study the earlier 
enactments. Members universities are used contemplate with some 
anxiety the appointment university commission not only because may 
interfere with their freedom action, but because may possibly deal with 
our revenues methods and for purposes which they may not approve. 
But far worse than any commission Acts Resumption Henry VI, 
Edward IV, and Henry VII, which must have given rise painful sense 
insecurityin the members royal foundations latter 
part the fifteenth century. royal founder co-founder, even if, 
the case All Souls and Henry VI, the king had contributed nothing 
the endowment and had been introduced only for the better security the 
property, was days dynastic change very dangerous feature 
the constitution college. When Henry VII was settled the throne 
these anxieties ceased, revived for while the Praemunire 
Henry VIII and the act Edward VI, 14, respecting chantries and obits, 
but thenceforward the universities and colleges retained their property 
security and free hand dealing with its proceeds. 

worth noting that the legislation the nineteenth century, 
while, through the machinery university commissions, has 
seriously restricted the power deal with the income property, 
has considerably enlarged the power deal with the property itself. 
revenues are now appropriated, somewhat closely, purposes set 
forth commissioners’ statutes but the University and College Estates 
Acts relaxed great extent the restrictions sale leasing imposed 
earlier legislation. 

The Mortmain Acts, the one hand, which limited the acquisition 
land, the acts Elizabeth the other, which restricted the use land, 
placed universities and colleges great disadvantage respect the 
development their properties. would almost seem though directly 
parliament ceased make the tenure college property precarious 
acts resumption threats forfeiture, became over-anxious lest 
colleges should deal improvidently with their estates. Acts Elizabeth, 
sometimes described the Acts’, forbade any dealings with 
college property except way lease leases were limited duration 
twenty-one years for agricultural land and forty for house property 
towns with limited adjoining acreage case agricultural leases one- 
third the rent was reserved and paid corn, and was 
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allowed renewed until within three years from the date its expira- 
tiop. The difficulties occasioned these restrictions are illustrated 
the third appendix the collection enactments, which contains 
number special private acts necessary, each case, enable college 
deal with its property the best advantage despite the stringency 
the legislation 13, 14, and Elizabeth. was not until the reign 
Victoria was well advanced that universities and colleges, including 
Winchester and Eton, obtained power effect sales and exchanges 
their property, subject the control government department the 
propriety thesale and the investment the purchase money and lease 
lands for specified terms for agricultural, building, mining purposes. 
The position has been improved the amending act 1898, which gives 
university college something approaching the position limited 
owner under the Settled Land Acts, with the board agriculture 
place trustee.. college has not all the powers tenant for life, 
nor the board agriculture always sympathetic trustee, but has 
nevertheless become possible for college develop its property 
manner which hoped may prove satisfactory the newly 
constituted Finance Board. 

While modern legislation has relaxed the restrictions imposed the 
Elizabethan statutes upon the management corporate property, 
evident from the character many the enactments these volumes 
that the restrictions were imposed what parliament conceived the 
interest learned societies, who, like children, needed restrained 
one direction and indulged another; for the four volumes are full 
enactments which grant privileges give relief from taxation 
various forms. The successive exemptions from subsidy and land tax 
form the subject interesting note appendix iv; they contrast 
favourably with the attitude parliament 1909 declining relieve 
university and college property from reversion and undeveloped land 
duty except the case land actually used and occupied the society. 

Passing from the property the universities and colleges their 
constitution, the enactments show that from the date the incorporation 
the two universities 1571 until the first university commissions, for 
Oxford 1854, for Cambridge 1856, and excepting the Visitation 
the universities ordained the commonwealth, parliament intervened 
only minor matters relating the internal affairs these societies. 
Thus, the permission given the warden Wadham marry, and the 
fellows elect married man warden, the annexation 
ecclesiastical preferments headships professorships, touch large 
general interests. nevertheless some use have before the 
whole history parliamentary dealings with down the epoch- 
making changes 1854, 1856, and 1877. 

The relations the two universities the towns which they are 
situate may traced through these volumes. The student municipal 
history may find here the dry bones, the hard outline, from which 
may work out the life Oxford city what Green described 
gradual subjection markets and trade the arbitrary control 


ecclesiastical corporation and may trace the recovery the city, 
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under nineteenth-century legislation, its due measure self-government. 
The approaches Oxford road and bridge receive the attention 
the legislature 1575, the interest travellers and markets. But 
thirty years earlier the paving the town Cambridge was provided 
for, with the fullest and most paternal care, act Henry 
Undoubtedly the preamble describes state things which needed 
amendment. The ancient borough and town wele inhabited 
and replenysshed with people bothe the Universite where noble and 
many worshipfull mennys chyldren put lernyng and study, also 
wyth dyvers and sundry Artyficers and other inhabitauntes, this 
day very sore decayed pavyng’. The high streets are excedyngly 
noyed wyth fylth and myre lying therin, great heapes and brode 
plasshes not onely noysom and comberouse the inhabytauntes’, but 
also, can well suppose, foot-passengers, and ‘allso very 
perillous and tedious’ persons horseback drivers carts. 
The remedy prompt and precise. Owners houses certain streets 
are pave them, lanes repair the lanes with gravell and other 
thynges and keep them paved and repaired, subject penalties 
sixpence square yard the paved streets, and shilling for every polle 
the gravelled lanes. These duties are enforced and the penalties 
exacted the vice-chancellor and the mayor, and these functionaries 
are neglectful partial their administration the law, they may 
fined 100 shillings for every default duty, one-half the king 
and the other half the informer. further worth noting that for 
those who the work paving maximum wage specified, and 
any one exercising the craft paviour should take more than penny 
for square yard paving, ‘for his daye’s labour and fynd 
Winchester. The statute worthy study, not only because affords 
excellent illustration what Bacon describes persuading and 
inducing but showing the care with which the details 
legislation were worked out under the Tudors. 

The student the history locomotion England may find many 
similar points interest the numerous enactments for the navigation 
the Thames, and the improvements the roads around Oxford 
and Cambridge, until come the time when railways approached 
Eton and the universities. Then arose the struggle for seclusion which 
was only too successful, which Oxford men owe acquaintance with the 
forlorn characteristics Didcot junction. 

Incidentally many other points interest crop the perusal the 
enactments. The precedence Oxford and Cambridge where the two 
universities are spoken together seems have been open question 
until the year 1605. the first act which exempted the universities from 
the subsidies granted the temporalty Cambridge comes first. the 
Act Incorporation Oxford given precedence. Mr. Shadwell gives 
his preface note with extract from the Commons’ Journals describing 
discussion the question the House, when was resolved much 
odds that Oxford should first but the history the bill question 
curious. was bill forbid the residence married heads colleges 
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within college walls. The bill was read first time with Cambridge first 
the second reading Oxford took the place Cambridge; when the bill 
came out committee, the mistake (so stated) servant, 
Cambridge came before Oxford; thence great dispute and much 
time spent the House’, with the result above described. But the 
bill had stormy the third reading was carried, after lively debate, 
169 104; went the lords who, after reading second time, 
resolved not into committee upon it. Thus the course 
which this nice point precedency was settled, came inglorious 
end. interesting know that university affairs were exciting 
the parliaments James 

The earlier statutes give short compass some good illustrations 
the change legislative procedure, and the growing importance 
the commons, the end the fourteenth and throughout the fifteenth 
century. All the earlier acts cited are passed the request the commons, 
and with the assent the lords, with the exception act Richard 
—the only one that reign which appears the collection—passed at. 
Cambridge, the assent the Lords and Commons there assembled.’ 
This the modern form which does not become habitual till near the close 
the reign Henry VI, when acts are passed the advice and assent 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons the said Parlia- 
ment The change indicated corresponding change 
and alongside this growth the power the commons 
legislation may note the transition from the petition the commons 
followed enactment with the assent the lords, the bill containing the 
measure which the houses wanted, which the king was asked say yes’ 
or‘no’. 1449, 1450, and 1461 acts resumption taking the 
form petitions framed and presented the commons, assented 
the lords, and granted the king with certain reservations but 1459, 
when King’s College desired confirmation its charters; the petition 
was the form cedula exhibita hanc seriem verborum and 
the wishes the lords commons come expressed with precision, 
the third year the same reign, ‘cedula formam cujusdam actus presenti 
Parliamento fiendi continens sub hac serie verborum’. the 
thirteenth Edward find the billa formam actus continens 
which with the advice lords and commons the king assents, but with 
certain savings and reservations put writing during the session 
the parliament, and effectual notwithstanding the terms the act. 

Enough has been said show that these earlier enactments present 
points varied interest, but may not amiss remark that the 
advocates phonetic spelling may study them some advantage. 
have been urged adopt this method the ground that the unerring 
instinct writers every age and class would make for simplicity and 
uniformity. therefore somewhat discouraging find that the official 
whose title have been the habit presenting the form mayor’ 
and Mayre’. The draughtsman 1547 was not trammelled 
our arbitrary rules, but nevertheless difficult discover the 
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guiding principle, making for uniformity, which led him the space 
who are prepared claim certain right private judgement spelling 
will admit that here the phonetic method promotes excessive latitude 
treatment. 

These four volumes constitute invaluable addition the history 
the universities and colleges whose statutory record here set forth they 
represent immense labour, learned, intelligent, and ‘well bestowed but 
necessary pass upon this work one criticism, not hostile but severe. 
These volumes are essentially works reference. They will studied, 
not for any literary charm which they may possess, for this not common 
feature act parliament, but because the reader wants information 
some particular point, and all probability wants get with the least 
possible delay. But the table contents the beginning volume 
the index the end volume iv, and the reader, though may know 
that the object his search Georgian, early Victorian, can only 
ascertain the contents volumes iii reference the beginning 
volume the end volume iv. would have been simple matter 
allow each volume, not index, least table contents, and 
ungrateful may seem utter these parting words reproach the 
learned editor this most valuable compilation, does seem need 
some reminder the shortness life and the value time. 

Anson. 


Men and Measures; History Weights and Measures, Ancient and 
Modern. F.LC., F.C.S. (London: Smith, 
Elder Co., 1912.) 


the outcome the learned leisure army surgeon with Indian 
experience who has lived Provence. The book difficult appreciate 
fairly, since the author has voluntarily renounced any claim complete- 
ness, and has deliberately chosen not burden his work with references. 
offers attempt show the metric instincts man everywhere 
and all with especial reference the struggle between English 
weights and measures and the metric system. The result book which 
least interesting and stimulating. substantially thesis 
prove the scientific basis the English system, and urge its claims alike 
the score history and convenience against the encroachments 
the metric system. The book claims our especial attention appears 
the basis the new article weights and measures that far- 
reaching publication Whitaker’s Almanack for 1913. 

The weakness Colonel Nicholson’s book that treats certainties 
hypotheses the derivation standards which are still their trial, 
and even beginning discredited. Thus has doubt that the base 
the Great Pyramid one-eighth meridian mile and was deliberately 
planned, and disregards the results Professor Petrie’s calculation 
the base the pavement level, which not fit his views closely 
the measurements the unevenly-set corner-sockets. seems over- 
estimate the mathematical attainments the Egyptians, and 
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makes too much use involution the derivation linear measures. 
popular work much higher degree scepticism desirable. the 
other hand, neglects other equally ingenious methods filiation. His 
only reference Sir Charles Warren’s Ancient Cubit, with its interesting 
suggestion that the necessity squaring the circle’ the comparison 
cubical and cylindrical measures may have bearing the formation 
standards, seems disclaimer any attempt connect the 
Great Pyramid with measurement 440 cubits. Nor does refer 
Professor Ridgeway’s Origin Metallic Currency with its hypothesis 
ox- and slave-units. might have led him treat the question seed- 
grains somewhat less cavalierly. other hand, makes much use 
the rather dubious water-wheat’ ratio foundation for units 
capacity. Both this and ‘involution’ are somewhat endangered the 
probability forcibly urged Professor Ridgeway that weight-standards 
originate with the precious metals and are likely become fixed without 
reference measures capacity; and thus wheat and water are 
originally measured and the quantities fixed are only weighed late 
stage civilization. the same way Colonel Nicholson lays stress 
the fact that cubic foot water weighs 1,000 ounces, which Professor 
Petrie regards mere coincidence. Colonel Nicholson’s derivation 
the English foot from the mean degree (p. 55) thus somewhat difficult 
accept. have believe (1) that the base the Great Pyramid 
was planned one-eighth meridian mile; (2) that the cubit 
actually used its construction (20-6 in.) derived from its five-hundredth 
(3) that the Alexandrian talent was derived from this (4) that 
the English foot was arrived taking the cube root mass two- 
thirds the Alexandrian talent, viz. 1,000 Roman ounces. The fact that 
the so-called meridian incommensurable with the 
royal cubit (20-6 in.) and the the-last stage the pedigree 
make the hypothesis improbable. 

dealing with English weights and measures the book shows 
certain want historical training. The so-called ‘statutes’ the 
thirteenth century relating weights and measures are regarded 
enactments, rather than clumsy table-books giving practical directions 
for dealing with state things which the one weight and one measure’ 
Magna Charta were only pious aspiration. Colonel Nicholson sees that 
the statute Weights and Measures recognizes two pounds, apparently 
the pound tower and the pound avoirdupois, but interprets 
malicious endeavour evade the truth that there were two pounds, 
instead mere effort express them terms each other for purposes 
convenience. Again, dealing with Tudor statutes treats the 
repetition the old seale derived from these ancient tables disingenuous, 
forgetting that there was then necessity that penny should weigh 
penny-weight. indeed impossible suppose that coins could 
have been used weights after the end the thirteenth century. Thus, 
too, regards debasement the coinage Plantagenet times wilful 
fraud, while modern investigation tends show that was brought 
about the wear the older coins, and the necessity coining the new 
ones the average current weight order prevent their disappearance 
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under Gresham’s law. minor matters, too, there are slips which shake 
the confidence the reader. Thus Offa (p. 94) stated have struck 
gold coin with Arabic inscription, dated 157 the 
One can only wish that reference had been given the source this 
statement. Similarly (p. 177) the statement that Stephen’s reign the 
land revenue countries (sic) was farmed out’, suggests that the first 
Pipe Roll still attributed the fifth year that king. The strange 
transliterations Greek words (pp. 44) may due some defect 
proof-reading, but the etymological reasoning also unconvincing. 
Thus pan one-quarter metre—is connected with the 
Latin pannus, and expressly dissociated from the French empan. Bung’ 
regarded onomatopoeic instead being connected with Bondon 
punctum. Fother’ and its cognate Foudre derived from fulgur, another 
departure from the usual view. 

Enough has been said show that Men and Measures must read 
with caution, but subject this caution there much praise: the 
book shows both research and insight, and especially interesting for its 
full treatment Scotch and weights and measures. odd 
that the nal pole should omitted from the account Indian land 
measures, but Colonel Nicholson’s obvious leaning the division into 
sixteenths one which will shared many Anglo-Indians whom 
the division the rupee into annas commended practical experience 
its convenience. The weaknesses the metric system when rigidly 
applied are extremely well set out, and protest against its wholesale 
adoption the book may safely said have attained its object. For 
purposes reference would have been wise add complete biblio- 
graphy and better index. CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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the first instalment what promises large work entitled 
1912), Dr. Karl Polenske develops very interesting theory the original 
Roman conception property and conveyance. analysis the form 
mancipation leads the conclusion that was originally essence 
not conveyance much form acquisition, fact occupatio. 
this early form, mancipium opposed mancipatio, was the universal 
mode acquisition. But its application was limited the claims gens 
and family certain forms property, familia opposed pecunia. 
certain stage the restraints alienation begin break down 
alienation allowed mancipium statutory (?) form which safe- 
guards the rights gens and family. This develops into mancipatio, 
and the party-witnesses become degraded into testimonial witnesses. 
the other hand, the other kinds property remains free 
from regulation, and consequently, the idea conveyance takes the 
place the idea occupatio, mancipium this side develops into 
traditio. Thus reach the distinction res mancipi and nec mancipi. 
The great merit this theory, which many respects novel, that 
accounts not only for mancipatio, but also for traditio, reasonable 
way. Usually the theories about res nec mancipi look like mere after- 
thoughts. needless say that this new doctrine requires careful 
consideration, but also deserves it. The author regards certain, 
basing himself methodical considerations, which are mostly excellent 
common sense somewhat elaborately expressed. any rate the method 
has led good results, and look forward with interest the remainder 


Dr. Westdeutschland zur (Leipzig: Quelle 
Meyer, 1912), with its 120 pages print and its illustrations, appears 
popular’ series and simple enough understood any one. 
But written leading authority Roman Germany sums 
the best that known about its subject, and here and there adds 
new outlooks and conclusions. deserves warmly recommended 
students Roman imperial history. one. point feel some 
doubt—whether, namely, Keltic speech lived long Gaul 
Dr. seems think. All language has, course, strange 
vitality. That one can see the Basque corner France (to added 
117) the Serbo-Croat villages Italy which still keep their 
Slavonic tongue after four centuries loneliness. One would hardly 
surprised learn that the Vosges and the upper Mosel valley, the 
land the ‘mardelles’, Keltic lingered into the middle ages did 
Westmorland. But the whole trend history goes show that 
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the fourth century Latin had become the dominant tongue most 
Gaul. Jerome’s Gallic-speaking Treveri must have been uncouth hill- 
men who came down from the Eifel the Hundsriick the northern 
Vosges sell their forest-produce the civilized town, which they 
were strange the Gorals Cracow Lemberg. Certainly the hybrid 
Gaulish inscriptions, which and figure side side, recall 
the dying Cornish rather than even middle-aged language. 


Babut, already well known from his monograph the council 
which much new light was thrown the ecclesiastical history 
south-eastern Gaul the first half the fifth century, and from his 
book Priscillian, has now given learned and exhaustive work 
Saint Martin Tours (Paris Champion, s.a.), man whom legend knows 
much and history little. Babut has difficulty showing that 
the writings Sulpicius Severus, which are almost the authority 
for Martin’s life, are utterly untrustworthy, many the stories being 
taken from earlier sources which they are told other men; that 
Martin’s later renown was founded the Sulpicius and that his 
own time his high reputation was confined small circle admirers, 
while the other bishops and his own clergy were bitterly hostile him. 
discover the actual facts harder task, and the result Babut’s 
work, critical and suggestive though is, amounts little more than 
showing how small our knowledge is. The life Sulpicius may said 
consist chiefly miracles; but, though many these are his own 
inventions, have other evidence that Martin professed work miracles, 
and Babut devotes some space attempt separate those which 
the biographer invented from those which had heard from others, 
describing these last miracles’, though not quite 
clear what understands this term, for many the facts recorded 
not seem capable natural interpretation, and does not suggest 
any. Babut’s work sound and accurate that there are very few 
points for reviewer criticize. One would suppose, from the manner 
which the chronicle Prosper cited 18, that this was the 
only mention that work but another reference him cited 
126, and the epithet there applied him hard reconcile 
with the interpretation given the other passage. explained the 
preface that the book re-publication ten articles which originally 
appeared the Revue Littérature religieuses, and that each 
article had revised but this matter could have been 
rectified short note. more important that the interpretation 
quis eius communione voluerit sequestrare preterite, condition 
attached the reception the schismatics, who might therefore still 
refuse communicate with Felix. Clearly the clause future, and 
expresses the condition reception. This course makes the synod 
anti-Felician, which Babut shows impossible; but the only 
conclusion from this that the text corrupt. for eius’ 
would give the required sense, but not quite satisfactory. the other 
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hand, Babut seems unnecessarily cautious refusing identify the 
bishop whom Siricius speaks with Martin (pp. 195, fact that 
the pope should allude the most celebrated the Gallic bishops 
surely not extraordinary coincidence, but what would expected. 
Julien, aux environs 360’ (p. 25), since Julian became emperor 


Dr. Paul Viard his Histoire Dime ecclésiastique dans Royaume 
excellent summary the history tithe France from 1150, when the 
Decretum Gratian was published, the death Philippe Bel 
1313. Unfortunately has altered the size his pages, and the second 
volume does not range with the first, which reviewed ante xxvi. 158. 
France and England these centuries are drifting apart their treatment 
tithe, though Normandy, was expected, nearer English 
usage than other French provinces, the royal courts had especially 
strong hold over tithe litigation and the portio congrua the vicar was 
normally third the tithe. But the divergence other respects 
extraordinary. tithe, hardly known England, common 
France and sanctioned custom. St. Louis himself, defiance 
canon law, was tithe-owner, and compromise, which was not main- 
tained, all tithe that had been lay hands before 1179 was regarded 
secular property. For later dates Dr. Viard cites instances tithe entailed, 
sold, mortgaged, charged with dower, conveyed per baculum, cum 
per ramum cespitem. transaction even less conceivable England 
the grant benefice lay patron religious house, the con- 
sideration being annual charge the tithe payable the grantor and 
his heirs from the revenues the living. Tithe was held openly feudal 
tenure, the ultimate lord being sometimes religious house with mere 
unprofitable superiority, sometimes layman. was natural that the 
idea the sacredness tithe should grow weak the presence such 
facts, and Dr. Viard traces its decay, till, points out, tithe was 
suppressed the Revolution not ecclesiastical property but feudal 
right, completely had come regarded mere customary 
payment. This portion the history French tithe worked out with 
much labour and skill its predecessor. 


Mr. Austin Lane Poole has done service English students 
publishing his Lothian essay, Henry the Lion (Oxford: Blackwell, 1912). 
has not only mastered the original authorities and acquainted himself 
with modern controversies very difficult field inquiry, has also 
put his material together clear and convincing narrative which will 
useful all those who have not the time opportunity keep abreast 
detailed German criticism. The personality the great duke 
Saxony, his relations with England, his importance pioneer spreading 
German civilization the north, and the significance his fall, are 
familiar topics. Mr. Poole will give precision and direction many our 
ideas upon these matters, especially upon Henry’s achievements among the 
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Slavs, and upon the legal interest his fall. The third chapter (pp. 59-81), 
which the writer discusses this last point, peculiar interest. Mr. Poole 
seems make out excellent case his vigorous defence Giiter- 
bock’s interpretation the famous Gelnhausen document against the 
views Haller, which have been accepted rather too lightly some 
scholars (e. Vigener the Revue Historique, 1912, 109). 
discussion makes one feel increasingly the need thorough investigation 
into the medieval idea majestas regard feudal relations, especially 
the empire. Mr. Poole and the German scholars whose writings 
discusses not give clear statement Henry’s case from this general 
point view. would involve wider inquiry than the investigation 
the relations between feudal and customary law, and wish that Mr. Poole 
would, the light his recent studies, turn examine the writings 
the twelfth century, the papal letters, the assizes Roger Sicily, and 
other sources which reveal clearer conception majestas than can 
traced the procedure and legislation Europe. The discussion 
texts and the short bibliography are excellent, but Mr. Poole does not 
seem have used Rietschel’s article upon the urban policy Henry 
the Historische Zeitschrift, 1909, note, Rot. Normann. mis- 
leading reference the Norman Exchequer Rolls. 


The late Achille Luchaire’s Social France the time Philip Augustus 
(London: John Murray, 1912) has been translated Dr. Edward Kreh- 
biel. This important book has already been noticed length this 
Review (ante, xxv. 564-7), and only necessary call attention 
its appearance new form. Dr. Krehbiel has added index, but 
nothing more. pity that did not complete the work the 
French editor adding references the quotations the text. The 
translation literal that frequently painful and sometimes in- 
accurate (e.g. style architecture, 161), but the unique 
value Luchaire’s work even more apparent English, which very 
few books the kind have ever been written, than the original. 


Father Livarius Oliger, has spared pains his (the first) 
edition Angelo Clareno’s exposition the rule Regulae 
Fratrum Minorum, auctore Fr. Angelo Clareno. Quaracchi, 1912), and 
congratulated the result. There hardly single reference 
quotation which has not traced its source; and Angelo, though 
Spiritual friar, was man learning, well versed the early fathers and 
possessing knowledge Greek. Unlike Olivi, however, knew nothing 
the writings scholastics. Angelo entered the order about 1270 (not 
1260, has been hitherto supposed), became leader the Spirituals 
1307, and died 1337. The was written between 1318 and 1326, 
probably between 1321 and 1323. characterized preference 
for the first rule over the Regula Bullata (Angelo’s text the first rule 
the earliest text extant, and some respects the best), and constant 
reference the words St. The testament considered 
binding the rule, spite the declaration Gregory the con- 
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trary. The papal explanations are either ignored condemned. 
such detail the limitation Gregory the number custodes 
who should attend general chapter regretted interference with 
the divinely revealed rule. the argument that relaxations the 
rule were justified far they promoted the practical usefulness 
the order instrument for the salvation souls, Angelo answers 
Male animas aliorum salvat, qui suam (p. 54). The 
throws light incidentally number points, such the confirmation 
the rule the Lateran council, the history the revision the rule, 
the great chapter the Portiuncula, the history the constitutions 
the order and the Franciscan Breviary. And many questions are raised 
concerning the vexed problems early Franciscan sources. 
are glad note that Father Oliger announces complete edition 
Angelo’s Chronica Septem Tribulationum the Analecta Franciscana. 


The heavy labour making accessible the patent and close rolls the 
long reign Edward III has been carried step further the issue 
volumes xii and xiii the Calendar Patent 
Rolls and volume xiii (1369-74) the Calendar Close Rolls that reign 
Stationery Office, 1911-12). The text the former has been 
prepared Mr. Isaacson and that the latter Mr. Bird. 
The indexes the Calendar Patent Rolls, the work Mr. Isaacson 
and Dawes, are necessarily more exclusively composed 
proper names than Mr. Flower’s index the Calendar Close Rolls. 
one two points the patent roll indexers might borrow 
from their colleague. The adoption his glossary uncommon words’ 
would bring together such unusual terms maalmen (Calendar Patent 
Rolls, 24) and ishak (ibid., 297), which present only come upon 
accident. Mr. Flower’s practice grouping entries relating the 
royal household, chamber, and wardrobe under the heading Edward 
has some advantages over the separate heads for each department found 
the indexes the patent rolls, though would well add cross-references 
under them. One the many nice points indexing raised 
innovation Mr. Dawes the heading Friars’. Instead giving cross- 
references from the orders the towns where friars the particular order 
are mentioned, Mr. Isaacson’s practice, content with page 
references. This saves space and also time, one looking for all the 
passages which the order occurs; the other hand, student who 
interested the friars single town may have refer dozen pages 
before finds what wants, unless bethinks himself turn the 
town headings, where the references are course supplied. 


translating from the Dutch Penning’s Life and Times Calvin 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1912) the Rev. Berrington has given 
English readers lively and popular summary recent research this 
subject, which such quantity was poured forth the quater-centenary 
the reformer’s birth. While the main reproducing correctly the 
views competent scholars—particularly those Doumergue—the book 
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full minor slips: e.g. the date Oecolampadius’s birth wrongly 
given, and Févre constantly made twenty years older than 
usually thought have been. Moreover, the whole picture extremely 
partisan. One might endure the continual intervention Providence and 
Satan, the almost miraculous answers the reformer’s prayers, and 
the angels watching over his grave. might even pass over the state- 
ment that Erasmus trembled the presence Farel’, though many 
will judge that Phallicus got decidedly the worst his quarrel with the 
Rotterdamer. But must protest against the treatment meted out 
Calvin’s enemies. not fair say that Scriptures were called 
the Sorbonne pest and curse’, and the attempt blacken 
Servetus order whiten Calvin unpleasant reading. Calvin’s real 
virtue, moral earnestness, cannot blind the fact that was, not only 
exceptionally but principle and always, thoroughly intolerant. The 
translation not well done. Foreign names meet bewildering 
variety forms: ‘Johannes Calvin’, Calvin’, Petrus Martyr’, 
‘Hercules and Renata Ferrara’, ‘Joanna Albret’ and Jeanne 
and Johanna d’Albret’, Maurits’ and Maurice’ Saxony, 
von Bora’ and ‘de Bore’. applied 
Calvin (p. 265) does not give the meaning intended; 
not good English synonym for Bucer described 
strange who had bitterly small income’. Guise was 
stabbed the vulnerable point above the arm-pits 


Sir Clements Markham has last undertaken the task, which was 
suggested half century ago, describing The Conquest New 
Granada (London: Smith, Elder Co., 1912). The result valuable 
and very interesting little volume some two hundred pages. Colombia 
has not filled such place later history Mexico Peru, the rising 
civilization its people, the Chibchas, has hitherto received less notice 
than deserves, while claimed for its Spanish conqueror Quesada, 
that was greater than Pizarro, greater some respects than Cortes 
The account the Chibcha religion shows that the much-sought 
Dorado, the Golden Man, was the hero local ceremony tarn the 
Chibcha mountains’. Sir Clements Markham tells dramatic fashion 
how the Chibchas their inland home were encircled outposts the 
Spanish empire Santa Martha, Coro Venezuela, and Popayan, 
offshoot Quito Ecuador. Independent expeditions from each 
these places met the Chibcha country 1538. The actual 
and conqueror, the young barrister Quesada, had been dispatched from 
Santa Martha 1536 explore the great river Magdalena. Unfor- 
tunately Quesada, though not naturally cruel, weakly yielded his 
followers, who were maddened their insatiable desire for gold and the 
dawning civilization the Chibchas was annihilated flames and blood. 
Quesada named the country New Granada, founded the town Santa 
Bogota, and returned Spain claim the position governor, while 
the captains the three expeditions completed the work exploiting the 
hapless natives. Quesada’s services, however, were not rewarded but 
after ten years was permitted return New Granada. When 
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nearly seventy years old, took charge another exploring party, 
which plunged into the forests east the Chibcha country search 
Dorado and did not return till three years later, having penetrated 
almost the Orinoco, and having failed the main object only 
because success was impossible. ‘This’, says Sir Clements Markham, 
one the most remarkable journeys record.’ useful orographical 
map the Chibcha country its value would have been 
greater had included larger area and shown the relative positions 
the Spanish posts enveloping the Chibchas. There curious mistake 


The Enthusiasts Port-Royal (London: Methuen, 1912), Miss 
Lilian Rea, yet another those popular works (based indiscriminately 
upon sources secondary for the most part) which have scant interest for 
the historian. The author attempts cover wide field; starting 
with St. Augustine she explains the origin Jansenism, and then 
proceeds sketch the history Port-Royal and all connected therewith. 
Numerous quotations from the works those authors which have been 
consulted are introduced into the text, which supplied with copious 
footnotes giving further references the same. The style discursive, 
and too often slovenly and colloquial. bibliography appended. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society has brought out new edition 
John Bradford’s History Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647 (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912), which does final justice one the two great 
New England historical classics. Accompanied profuse and admirable 
illustrations, with paper and printing the best, carefully edited 
Mr. Worthington Chauncey Ford, with the assistance distinguished 
committee publication, this edition comes into the world with all its 
favour. The text here printed its entirety for the first time. 
this time day unnecessary say anything with regard Bradford’s 
History. The best that can said about it, indeed, that well 
worthy its present stately setting. 


his biography Alexander Henderson the Covenanter (Edinburgh 
Oliphant, Anderson, Ferrier, 1912) Mr. Pringle Thomson has done 
serviceable piece work. The background the first half seven- 
teenth-century history placed before due subordination the 
career Henderson, while the same time his share the eternal 
conflict between church and state shown. his conduct moderator 
the Glasgow assembly, 1638, proved was not unworthy wear 
the mantle John Knox and Andrew Melville. 


The Maison Cardinal Richelieu (Paris: Champion, 1912), 
Deloche, voluminous study the household and its members, 
expenditure, health, tastes, and forth the great cardinal. The whole 
commentary narrative form upon document entitled Compte 
duc Richelieu’, which reproduced appendix (pp. 
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The manuscript, which not original but authentic copy made one 
Richelieu’s secretaries, divided into two parts. The first deals with 
the monthly expenses the table, the grande and petite écurie, and the 
two companies which were attached the the second sets 
forth diverse expenses connected, for instance, with the royal ballets, 
with the entertainment the duchess Savoy Grenoble. The accounts 
might those any great lord the period—that say, that there 
mention the register any those secret missions upon which 
Richelieu was wont dispatch his servants. Silence preserved, for 
example, upon the activities the same year the the Scotch- 
man Chambers (known the Abbé Deschambres), who spent much his 
time this country, perhaps fanning Scottish discontent, Deloche 
asserts. The latter emphasizes this official character compte, which 
believes have been destined for the eye other the 
innumerable notes and mémoires left Richelieu explain his ideas 
and justify his conduct. finds significance the date this 
year regular memorials receipts and expenditure all departments 
state were drawn for the first time, and probably this list Richelieu’s 
household expenses (the only one known) was compiled accordance with 
the same ideas regularity, and also answer those assertions 
made Bullion, the superintendent the finances, and others 
the enormous and unjustifiable expenses his establishment. 
the cost the maison militaire subtracted from the total 
expense sols, there remains £391,088 12s. 8d. pour 
complet d’une maison 180 personnes 140 chevaux 
mulets, sans compter personnel des was not inordinate, 
compare the expenses other noble households and take into 
makes one grave omission: does not inform where the document 
upon which bases this bulky volume found. 


his History (Calcutta: Sarkar, 1912) Professor Jadu- 
nath Sarkar sets out give detailed account that remarkable 
emperor. Aurangzib was appointed important post when only 
sixteen and lived nearly ninety, the narrative necessarily long 
one. The present two volumes bring only his accession the throne, 
and three more are promised, dealing with the events his reign. The 
author has been indefatigable consulting all accessible authorities, 
many which are still manuscript while his zeal has led him visit 
the sites the more important Aurangzib’s battles: writes graphi- 
cally, easy, flowing style, and only here and there that odd 
turn phrase reminds the reader that the work written one who 
not Englishman. Occasionally the language little diffuse; and 
there certain amount repetition, due possibly the fact that some 
the chapters have already appeared the form articles. 


The new edition the Works George Savile, Marquess 
which has been prepared Sir Walter Raleigh, will appreciated 
much for the editor’s delightful introductory essay for anything else 
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the volume. Halifax was one those figures, not inconsiderable 
number, who have brought the latter half the seventeenth century 
very close our own Like Andrew Marvell and Sir William Temple 
had urbanity and sanity view which would hard parallel 
from the first/half the same century. Whatever wrote—whether 
discoursed his daughter the amenities life, whether made com- 
promise into creed political pamphlet, whether combined 
things personal and political portrait his king—the same practical, 
kindly good sense always flowed from his pen. Sir Walter Raleigh has 
brought out these characteristics Halifax with much charm style, 
and frequent and happy quotations from each his pamphlets 
turn helps the reader realize the consistency Halifax’s 
common sense all the subjects which treated. Nothing better 
has been written about Halifax than this introduction. editing the 
text writer like Halifax two courses are possible. may collate 
all the various manuscripts and editions and introduce original emenda- 
tions, where necessary advisable; may take the best existing 
edition and virtually reprint it. Miss Foxcroft adopted the first method 
her edition Halifax’s works. Sir Walter Raleigh has adopted the 
second. has based his text the first collected edition Halifax’s 
works, published 1700 under the title Miscellanies, supplying 
the two tracts omitted from this collection out the volume which 
they appeared 1750. The inflexions -eth -th the third person 
singular the present tense, modernized Halifax’s printers, have 
been restored, and two certain and important emendations, which Miss 
Foxcroft made manuscript authority, have been accepted. Otherwise 
the text has been almost untouched. The old use capitals and the old 
‘punctuation have been followed, making wish perhaps that the long 
had been also used make the illusion complete. are not distracted 
alternative readings; are just given satisfactory text. This 
method editing open criticism. But, after all, collection 
pamphlets not Greek tragedy and Halifax himself, who took little 
trouble about seeing his books through the press, would far sooner 
the British public book that very pleasant read 
than submit minute textual criticism. 


the Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, 
Herr Geerds, who was the first disprove the late 
assertion the spuriousness the handwritings the Sophia 
Dorothea and correspondence Lund, prints eight letters 
the princess, which the handwriting, though larger than that 
her Lund letters, corroborates his conclusions. These new letters, which 
are preserved the Wolfenbiittel archives, are addressed Princess 
Christina Ottingen, who, 1690, married Duke Ludwig Rudolf 
Brunswick, and who was the grandmother Maria Theresa. The Hano- 
verian princess’s outpourings are full gaiety and abandon, and 
amusing passage one them ought extinguish finally the mendacious 
that the Electress Sophia from the first hated and persecuted her 
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Considering the comparative scarcity the original edition Samuel 
Hearne’s Journey from Prince Wales’s Fort Hudson’s Bay the 
Northern Ocean the years 1769, 1770, 1771, and 1772, singular that 
this well-known narrative should not till now have been reprinted. 
was naturally one the first works the more western parts 
Canada engage the attention the Champlain Society, which aims 
making the rarer narratives the kind generally accessible under the 
editorship competent experts. With the exception Mr. 
Tyrrell and his brother, traveller can boast personal acquaintance 
with any large part the country traversed Hearne, and Mr. Tyrrell’s 
choice editor was obviously the correct one, fully borne out the 
handsome volume before (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1911). 
Besides supplying running commentary where needed throughout the 
narrative, Mr. Tyrrell introduces the text with judicious sketch the 
circumstances surrounding the journeys, and estimate the nature 
and value Hearne’s achievements. Far from possessing the forceful 
character Alexander Mackenzie, Hearne pictured compliant 
and yielding his dealings with his native associates but the other 
hand quietly persevering, and stoically enduring the many hardships 
entailed his journeys. Possessed much power observation, reten- 
tive memory, and mean literary faculty, left behind narrative 
real value, particularly for the human interest supplied the careful 
record the thoughts and actions his Indian associates. did not 
greatly shine geographer, and the increasing inaccuracy his mapping 
with the advance north matter common knowledge. But Mr. Tyrrell 
shows that certain point his surveys were passably accurate, and 
this suggests the conclusion that either. the quadrant taken the third 
journey was useless, that was not used Mr. Tyrrell gives 
general discussion the route, but elucidates the doubtful points 
they arise, his own knowledge the country here standing him good 
stead, and permitting him occasionally rectify the conclusions 
former writers. Hearne’s text often vague and inaccurate, but his map 
sometimes helps remove difficulties, though regards the latter part 
the return route, much must still left conjecture. The book 
fully illustrated reproductions the original maps and plates and 
other early maps, well maps and photographs due the 
editor himself. Mr. Preble’s notes natural history are valuable 
addition. 


Lady Younghusband frankly declares that her book (Marie Antoinette, 
Youth. London: Macmillan, 1912) intended not for specialists 
but for those who lack leisure opportunity for serious study. Tried 
this modest standard must pronounced have achieved its purpose. 
biography Marie Antoinette any language deals fully with the 
four years which followed her arrival Paris. Brushing aside the gossip 
Madame Campan and other memoirs, she bases her narrative throughout 
the correspondence the dauphine with her mother and the exhaustive 
reports Mercy-Argenteau his imperial mistress. The character the 
young princess emerges unscathed from the microscopic analysis. 
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curious that the bachelor diplomatist should have understood the high- 
spirited girl far better than her mother, whose continual warnings and 
scoldings were both unnecessary and wounding. Though the great empress 
deeply loved her children, their love for her was mixed with awe and 
almost with fear. The whole work, indeed, tribute the wisdom and 
tact Mercy, whose refined and sensitive face looks out from the most 
interesting portrait the volume. defending the Abbé Vermond, whose 
letters are here first utilized English work, Lady Younghusband 
enters more controversial path but she brings good evidence for her 
belief that was honest man. The royal sensualist, his dull daughters, 
and the clumsy dauphin are skilfully drawn, while such interesting figures 
Choiseul and Kaunitz, Gustavus Sweden, and the Comtesse 
daughter the Duc Richelieu, flit and fro across the stage. The 
only canvas the gallery likely challenged that Madame 
Barry. would have been well mention, even she felt unable 
adopt, the conclusions reached Claude Saint-André’s striking biography, 
which dismissed the traditional portrait the creation the Choiseul 
clique and substituted figure means destitute sympathy and 
charm. The story ends 1774, when the young princess, the age 
nineteen, without real friend and without political education, 
queen France. Though the book somewhat discursive and contains 
nothing that will new scholars, provides convenient summary 
the sources and greatly superior scholarship most the bio- 
graphies French heroes and heroines with which our lending libraries 


Mr. Atkinson has contributed excellent preface and most able 
notes his edition Curtail’d Memoir Incidents and Occurrences 
the Life John Surman Carden, Vice-Admiral the British Navy (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1912). Carden wrote this autobiography 1850 and 
died 1858, but belonged essentially the era the great French 
war, and his work gives interesting sidelights its naval events. the 
amazing age nine served the American war, and was present 
the battle Guildford Courthouse, where his father and brother were 
killed. fought subsequently every part the world, closing his 
days warfare the unlucky commander the frigate Macedonian, 
which was lost duel with the United States 1812. Carden’s account 
his defeat modifies some respects the version Mr. Roosevelt. His 
crew was not equal that the American ship, which was, says, 
manned entirely British seamen who had been trained under 
our greatest naval chiefs’. The moral drawn from such disasters 
was give better conditions our sailors, who their peculiar valour 
brought their nation islands its present state greatness’, and 
did not deserve driven ill-treatment desert America, 
where the same blood flows and the same impressive language spoken.’ 
style, character, Carden had Elizabethan simplicity, and his 
views the subject’ Roman catholic emancipation reflected 
the robust protestantism his sixteenth-century compeers. 
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The Personality Napoleon (London: Bell, 1912) reprints the long- 
drawn panegyric, which Dr. Holland Rose’s final judgement his 
hero was expressed audiences Boston March 1912. confirms 
the view, well established his own previous works, that the decline 
Napoleon’s genius warrior was due the growth megalomania 
after 1807, and not failing health. His admiration Napoleon’s 
aptitude lawgiver unstinted. suggests that the conquest 
Spain was intended 1808 prelude the conquest Sicily, 
which turn would help the partition the Turkish empire and the 
conquest Egypt’. The reader who finds Dr. Rose’s illustrations 
Napoleon’s characteristics too copious and crowded, should console 
himself with the knowledge that reading, after all, the work 
master his subject. The book not without suggestive and debatable 
epigrams: lawgiver, Bonaparte First Consul was far greater than 
Napoleon Emperor.’ Napoleon won much diplomacy war.’ 
Trafalgar made impossible the Alexander the Great but Auster- 
litz placed his hands the sceptre Charlemagne.’ 


There much said for the view that takes very good 
historian write good historical bibliography. Something indeed may 
always learned from catalogue learned and elaborate that which 
Frédéric Kircheisen the course publishing the Napoleonic 
age (Bibliographie Temps Napoléon comprenant Histoire des Etats- 
Unis,i. Paris: Champion, 1912), but cannot regard the author 
historian, his plan operations supremely happy. From one point 
view tells too little, and from another point view tells too 
much. gives long lists books (not always the best) Beethoven 
and Robert Burns and Lord Byron and Mrs. Edgeworth, records the 
recent supplements the Dictionary National Biography and Campbell’s 
the Lord Chancellors, Mr. Marriott’s biography Canning, and 
Mr. Hall Caine’s Life but the other hand disposes 
Joseph Bonaparte without reference the Peninsular war literature, 
fails supplement the memoirs Beugnot Schmid’s Grand-duché 
Berg, and considers ten titles sufficient for the whole legislative side 
Napoleon’s activity. Even his strongest sections notice here and 
there gap. Thus the Memoranda Conversations with Napoleon 
(St. Helena, 1816), Captain Henry Meynell (Guildford: Curtis, 
1909), not entered the St. Helena list, but since bibliography can 
complete make special complaint this. The real gravamen 
against Kircheisen that fails distinguish between the value 
the authorities cited, that inserts great number indifferent 
worthless books, and that his material often arranged under headings 
(e.g. which are not very helpful the inquirer. Indeed, 
would willingly have dispensed with the excellent lists translations 
obtain few critical remarks upon the authorities, good, bad, and in- 
different, which form the subject-matter Kircheisen’s meritorious 
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not surprising that the publication Gentz’s correspondence now 
progress should have led more connected study his life and writings 
than had late been devoted Dr. Paul Reiff’s Friedrich Gentz, 
Opponent the French Revolution and Napoleon (University 
Studies the Social Sciences, 1912), the title the essay implies, treats 
the great publicist mainly the earlier and what, all historical 
political sentiment apart, may described the nobler portion his 
career. Though means furnishing exhaustive account the 
very important part played Gentz’s pen the struggle against Napoleon, 
even the changes through which his judgement the arch-foe 
Kuropean liberty passed, this section the essay well worth reading, and 
many students will glad find some account works much talked 
and little read the Fragments from the most Recent History the 
Balance Power Europe. The earlier sections contain less that 
interest but the demonstration Gentz’s indebtedness political 
philosopher Cicero Officiis is, far goes, convincing. quite 
correct, the way, speak Gentz the outset diplomatic agent 


The and Death Napoleon (London: Hirschfeld, 1913) 
treated Dr. Arnold Chaplin short monograph 112 pages. 
revision the clinical symptoms they are found stated the 
reports contained the Lowe papers the British Museum, and the 
reports the autopsy submitted the British medical officers and 
Antommarchi. These form the chief source evidence, and have been 
used Dr. Chaplin the primary documents, while all histories, diaries, 
and forth, published after Napoleon’s death, are treated secondary 
evidence, untrustworthy unless corroborative evidence can adduced 
their support. Dr. Chaplin has therefore taken his stand secure 
ground historian can, and has shown praiseworthy scepticism 
his dissection the evidence. bad thing over old theories 
the light modern knowledge, even if, this case, they lead 
new result. Napoleon died, says Dr. Chaplin, cancer the stomach 
following upon chronic ulcer that organ, induced perhaps carious 
teeth; for the view loudly proclaimed the French, that suffered from 
hepatitis, evidence can adduced from the post-mortem examination, 
and though was natural diagnosis when first the symptoms appeared, 
September 1817, the continuance the symptoms should have led 
revise his diagnosis, and have ‘looked the upper part the 
alimentary tract the seat the Dr. Chaplin adds appendix 
consisting short collection biographies the doctors, another 
destroying any lingering faith that may remain the authenticity the 
Napoleon relics the College Surgeons, and third giving translation 
Guillard’s account the exhumation Napoleon 1840. Altogether, 
Dr. Chaplin’s work valuable contribution history, based sound 
judgement, and calculated lay rest any qualms that might linger 
British minds the effect the climate St. Helena upon the general 
health the emperor. 
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The earlier part the selections from the late queen’s diaries, published 
The Girlhood Queen Victoria, 1832-1840 vols., London: John 
Murray, 1912), isnotso interesting that which belongsto the period between 
her accession and her marriage. gives us, indeed, picture innocent 
and happy youth spent under the constant care mother, sensible 
and conscientious woman, though narrow ideas, who devoted herself 
fitting her daughter for the duties her the two drawbacks 
the young princess’s happiness, the presence her mother’s household 
Sir John Conroy, whom she disliked, and the troubles between the king 
and the duchess, there mention the diaries, though they are noticed 
the introduction these volumes. before her accession her diaries 
were open the inspection her mother and her governess, they have 
more the nature educational exercise than voluntary record. 
That the close supervision under which she grew became irksome her 
may, perhaps, inferred from the emphasis with which, after her accession, 
the queen dwells her duty seeing her ministers alone. signal 
instance the courage and strength will this queen nineteen years 
will found her account the bedchamber question. Happily for 
herself and her people she generally yielded the guidance that good, 
honest, kind-hearted, and clever man’, Lord Melbourne. How wisely and 
with what self-devotion trained her worthily play her part 
sovereign exhibited here incidentally with greater force than any 
work. Yet abundantly evident that there was risk that 
the affection and gratitude with which she regarded her first minister 
might lead her into such confirmed partisanship would impair her own 
authority and endanger the welfare her kingdom. Melbourne tried 
counteract this tendency speaking well his political opponents her 
was not altogether successful, but after her marriage all danger that 
sort passed away. His conversations with her his difficulties with his 
colleagues the cabinet and his varying prospects support parlia- 
ment, while they not add anything material our knowledge, bring out 
the personal side these matters with especial clearness. Certainly not 
less attractive than the record these serious conversations the informa- 
tion that the diaries afford the thoughts, prejudices, and habits 
the highest class society time immediately preceding our own. 
Lord Esher has admirably performed his task editor his general intro- 
duction thoughtful and pleasantly written, his short prefaces the 
chapters into which the diaries are divided prepare the reader find what 
most noteworthy each them, his footnotes are concise and sufficient, 
and the which has used selection unimpeachable. 


The first volume the Briefe Heinrichs von Treitschke (Leipzig 
Hirzel, 1912) ends with the year 1858. was this year, memorable 
Prussian history for the beginning the regency the future emperor 
William that Treitschke qualified himself dissertation social 
science for the profession academical teacher, which his country 
was become chief ornament, and that first contributed the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, which his essays and editorship were raise 
high rank European journalism. Thus, ample are its dimensions, 
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the present volume only shows the ardent politician and the brilliant 
historian germ, and its value mainly biographical only. But Treitschke’s 
personality was itself remarkable, that study its genesis and 
earlier development the light his own familiar deliveries will commend 
itself large number readers. That was good lover and good 
hater well known any one who knows anything all about him. 
Here see how strong was the bond affection which united him his 
father, from whom gradually came differ toto caelo not only his 
political but also his religious ideas, but whom was always justly 
grateful and genuinely dutiful, while the same time perfectly sincere. 
was warm friend, though even his friends could not away with 
what considered scholarly pedantry (as von Gutschmid) excess 
eloquence (as his eminent fellow politician and historian Aegidi), 
with other defects excesses obvious his penetrating eye. His 
hatreds were slower growth, and, the main, the result convic- 
tion rather than passion. Above all, they directed against parti- 
every form and shape, more especially the most palpable 
one servility dynasty ancient standing, but impaired political 
energy. this volume may trace, almost year year, the 
growth that deep dislike small-state patriotism, which Treitschke 
made attempt reconcile with his Saxon descent 
respectable family associations, and which was intensified personal 
prejudice against Leipzig, whose illustrious, but his days somewhat 
quiescent, university What will news many 
English readers Treitschke that long inclined poetical 
rather than historical composition the main subject his intel- 
lectual labours, and that published two volumes verse—one patriotic 
and the other miscellaneous—before became university docent 
historical science. Clear-sighted all times, recognized almost from the 
first that his poetic gifts were dramatic epical rather than lyric but 
was relatively slow perceiving what main account was perma- 
nently turn more especially the first-named these talents. The entire 
picture the strong man learning the secret his strength, which the 
writer these letters unconsciously paints for us, singularly impressive, 
and not obscured the length the elaborateness the self-revela- 
tions. Into the evolution Treitschke’s political views this volume 
could course only very partially enable enter and within its limits 
the historian proper seems hardly have dawned even upon himself. 
The story, far goes, not without its pathetic feature. Treitschke’s 
deafness was the chief trial his youth, and his long struggle against this 
great trouble the noblest self-assertion the manliness which was the 
dominant element his character. 


The first volume Paul Matter’s Bismarck son Temps, which 
noticed 1906 (vol. xxi. 182 f.), has appeared new and revised edition 
(Paris Alean, 1912). 


cannot said with truth that volume the diplomatic records 
published the French Foreign Office illustration the course 
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events leading the Franco-German War (Les Origines Diplomatiques 
Guerre 1870-1871. Paris: Ficker, 1912), which covers the 
period from March August 1865, carries the story further 
for actually reaches the convention Gastein, and concludes with 
chorus comments representing the disappointment the lesser 
German states, the platonic indignation Drouyn Lhuys, and the 
weariness Lord Russell, who (writes the French chargé affaires the 
court St. James’s) above all desirous ‘d’échapper une question dans 
laquelle n’a figuré avec distinction devant devant 
During the five months, thereabouts, which had iptervened 
between the ominous step taken Prussia ordering the transfer her 
naval establishment both men and material from Danzig Kiel, and 
the convention which one its articles recognized the latter port 
federal harbour war, French intervention practically confined itself 
the maintenance the very sound, but somewhat vague, principle that 
populations should the determination their destinies. 
Bismarck treated this principle with much politeness; but when his 
negotiations with Austria had reached the point agreement between 
the two powers who exercised the condominium over the duchies convoke 
their respective diets, was found impossible settle whether they should 
assembled according the system 1848, according that 1854. 
The North Schleswig grievance course had wait, and mention was 
made either the one the other question the Gastein compact. 
Austria’s Italian fears hear little this volume, indeed any 
problems the present the future except the development Austro- 
Prussian relations the absorbing question the duchies. The idea 
secret treaty between France and Holland for the partition Belgium 
denounced Drouyn Lhuys vision Prussian diplomats. 
Among episodes incidentally mentioned are the Heltzen scandal Copen- 
hagen and Bismarck’s quarrel with Count von der Golz, who, according 
Benedetti, was ambitious becoming the great minister’s successor. 
Benedetti’s own dispatches, unlike those some his colleagues, are 
marked insight and, generally, good the other hand, 
must allowed that these qualities also mark the dispatches Gramont, 
and here are touched with pleasant vivacity. But had lesser men 
than Bismarck deal with Vienna, though held his own inter- 
view with him Carlsbad little before Gastein): Quant moi,’ 
writes this occasion, connais pas assez pour savoir s’il dit plus 
pense pense plus dit, qui serait fort difficile.’ Beust 
(amply reported Baron Forth-Rouen) and von der Pfordten are still 
the front this the bravado the latter, just about the 
time the conclusion the humiliating convention, almost painful. 
Readers Sybel may find worth while compare few passages 
his text with some the notes referring them the present collection, 
which edited with accuracy, and which accordingly can afford append 
note admiration Drouyn Lhuys’s repetition the rumour 
that Austria was compensated for her share the duchies the 
cession the two Hohenzollern principalities and ville Brisgau. 
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Dr. Schneider his book Bismarck’s Finanz- und 
politik, eine Darstellung seiner Anschauungen (Schmoller 
Sering’s Staats- und Forschungen, Heft 166) has 
not definitely taken either the two lines inquiry which might have 
suited his subject. Though Bismarck himself admitted that there was 
‘system’ his economic policy (p. 135), would have been worth 
while attempt estimate the real motives, whether his own 
other people’s, which led its development. The author has not done 
this, and far his sub-title would hardly seem justified. While 
inserting long quotations from parliamentary speeches and newspaper 
discussions matters which there has always been very little tendency 
(and least all with the chancellor himself) speak out, slurs over 
important incidents, such the first appearance the idea social 
reform imperial task (p. 190), and consequently fails see, 
least appreciate, the only reality underlying the Protean schemes 
financial settlement Prussia and the Empire, namely Bismarck’s wish, 
under pretence momentary needs, give both the governments 
which controlled means unlimited parliamentary grants. the 
other hand Dr. Schneider has given useful compendium the chief 
economic questions during his period (above all the literature concerning 
them), though here again has abstained from bringing out the facts, 
distinguished from opinions, the history the empire 
during its first two decades. The author’s partisanship dealing with 
the liberal finance ministers, whom Bismarck was obliged keep till 
could without them, becomes especially marked the case Bitter, 
whom, after all, are due the first steps towards the later successful 
reform taxation Prussia, reform essentially opposed all Bismarck’s 
plans for indirect taxation and monopolies. Thus natural that even 
the crudest economic statements the German protectionist movement 
are taken for granted, that e.g. the development the iron industry 
explained due the newly-established customs, Bismarck’s curious 

argument (p. 151) accepted, that the differences the prices corn 
the more less industrial states are responsible for the inequality their 
happiness 


Major-General Sir Alfred Turner’s Sizty Years Life 
(London: Methuen, 1912) contains interesting sidelights the Egyptian 
war and Irish affairs between 1885 and 1892. Although the author 
acted chief commissioner Kerry and Clare during some the darkest 
years the Parnellite agitation, was Gladstonian Ruler and 
man much individuality his views Irish questions. Sir Alfred 
Turner later years did good work the war office and the cause 
Anglo-German friendship, and his memoirs will service the historian 


Mr. Stevenson has rendered many services the eastern Chris- 
tians, and not the least his excellent little History Montenegro (London 
Jarrold, Originally composed about 1884, the year Mr. Carr’s 
essay Montenegro, largely based upon the Servian and Venetian 
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documents published down that date, and has had further addition 
except supplementary chapter, containing the latest events. Con- 
sequently has not been enriched the materials which have been 
accumulated since then, such the later volumes the Monumenta 
spectantia Historiam Slavorum meridionalium and the Libri Reforma- 
tionum, the valuable monographs Professor Gelcich the Zeta under 
the house and Miklosich the dynasty the 
complete edition Sanuto’s diaries, and the Venetian reports Monte- 
negro between 1687 and 1735, published the occasion the present 
king Italy’s wedding. Nevertheless, singularly clear and states- 
manlike survey fascinating subject. The author justly remarks that 
present concerted effort the threads national life and 
history the point which they were interrupted the Turkish 
conquests’; and considers ‘the ultimate solution the Eastern 
Question’ some form without, however, merging 
Montenegro Servia. adduces geographical, tribal, and historical 
arguments prove that Albanian unity impossible, and instances 
the co-operation Ivan with Skanderbeg (himself Servian 
origin) and the close relations Serbs and Albanians under the common 
sway the dynasty signs that Montenegrins and Shkipetars 
need not always enemies. the other hand, the contemporary 
account Servia 1332 represents the Albanians hostile and 
oppressed element the Servian kingdom.! Passing from these political 
speculations statements fact, find few errors. Professor 
has pointed out that the zadruga longer, Mr. Stevenson states 
(pp. 17, 207), common institution, and that Stephen survived, 
and was therefore not murdered by, (p. 37). was shown 
this Review,? Stephen was not son but 
George and the name Crnagora occurs early 1362. 
The widow the last king Bosnia (p. 89) became the wife 
Turkish official Sophia, who married Ivan III, was not 
but very real descendant the Palaeologi’ (p. 142), being daughter 
the Despot Thomas not identical with (p. 135); and 
Doclea, Mr. has shown, was not (p. 30) the birthplace 
Diocletian’. The book contains excellent frontispiece King 
Nicholas. 


his Zur Geschichte der englischen amerikanischen 
steuern (Leipzig: Duncker Humblot, 1912) Dr. Bruno Moll con- 
cerned primarily with and, far England 
concerned, entirely with the middle ages and early modern times. His 
thesis that the income tax proper strictly modern product, and that 
the term ought not applied any the earlier classes taxation. 
Englishman may forgiven for not being greatly interested his 
controversies with previous German historians our national finance, 
the more his conclusions about the Saladin Tithe, the Tenth and 


Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents arméniens, ii. 484. 
Ante, xxv. 309. Archaeologia, 47-51. 
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Fifteenth, and the Subsidy—though stated with emphasis which 
suggests that they are, are held be, novel Germany—seem some- 
what familiar. They really come this: that when English governments 
tried tax redditus mobilia, the yearly worth lands plus the 
total worth movables, they meant what they said. Dr. Moll criticizes 
Dowell and others for not emphasizing the fact that two principles were 
here involved—the Rentenprinzip and the Kapitalprinzip. Perhaps Dowell 
overlooked the fact, perhaps thought too plainly written the 
face the documents call for special comment. There is, how- 
ever, interesting difference opinion between Dr. Moll and Professor 
Seligman and others about the taxes 1435 and 1450. Professor 
Seligman calls them general income and 
appears that German historians have written more emphatically 
the same sense. Dr. Moll argues that, although the tax 1435 was 
intended hit—besides rents land—incomes from annuities and offices, 
and although the tax 1450 was intended hit addition wages, fee 
fees, terme yeres, otherwyse than th’ estate freehold, the 
yerely value yet neither was aimed incomes general. 
believes that some historians have been misled the occurrence the 
words profites the ordinance 1450 into supposing 
that business incomes are included whereas the context the words 
indicates that they are governed the phrase havyng soole estate 
freehold in’, and are merely lawyer’s pleonasm. Whether 
not serious matter that these imposts should called income taxes 
embryonic income taxes seems comparatively unimportant but the 
whole think that Dr. Moll’s protest against the anachronism involved 
such descriptions justifiable. perhaps best group them with the 
rest the taxes discussed him under Professor Seligman’s category 
property and produce The American section the book will 
ausschliesslich die Entwicklung der schildern 
deals turn with the underlying concepts the varied and curious 
property taxes the original states the union, and contains fine points 
interest too varied for summary description. based mainly 
American monographs. From critical analysis there emerges the con- 
clusion that ‘der war eben den amerikanischen 
Staaten des 18. Jahrhunderts nur latent vorhanden’, conclusion which 
fortifies Dr. Moll’s view that the Income idea based highly 
developed average economic intelligence for which translations income 
into capital values and vice are matters daily occurrence, should 
not credited lightly the middle ages. 


the Massachusetts Historical Proceedings for October 1912 
Mr. Adams continues his illuminating and trenchant examination 
the diplomatic history the American civil war. His article The 
Negotiation 1861 relating the Declaration Paris 1856 (reprinted 
under the title Seward and the Declaration Paris, forgotten diplomatic 
Episode Boston, 1912) effect indictment the latter statesman’s 
policy whilst incidentally Lord John Russell’s bona fides upheld. 
Mr. Adams clearly shows that privateering, within the meaning the 
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Declaration Paris, became little use, owing the supplanting 
wind steam, the essential factor naval operations. The ports 
the confederate states were closed, means and neutral 
ports were rendered useless, the rule forbidding prizes brought into 
them. Nevertheless, neither Jefferson Davis nor Seward realized the 
altered condition affairs. The federal government persisted treating 
the southern states mere rebels. Seward therefore proposed, assenting 
the stipulations the treaty Paris, force the neutral powers 
treat the confederate ships mere pirates, ‘thus reducing them the 
class criminals outlaws—as such summarily dealt with.’ the 
powers refused, the full force American privateering might brought 
against them. was but necessary for the United States, representa- 
tive democracy, raise its hand cause the world wrapped 


99 


wished do, and yet not do. wanted commit the insurgents 
included the sovereignty the United States, but not commit the United 
States, case hostilities with European Powers growing out the present com- 
plications. could not bring himself admit that blockade conducted under 
the rules international law was impossible, except act belligerency, and 
that belligerency implied two parties it. other words, far accession 
the Treaty Paris was concerned, Mr. Seward, during the period question, seems 
mentally have exerted himself the extent self-persuasion that the conflict 
which the country was engaged was war, far the United States was concerned, 
and war not war, far the Foreign Powers were concerned, the interest 
the United States might dictate. 


the November number printed letter from Canning Vaughan, 


February 1826 (F. America 209, vol. x), some sentences which are 


importance illustrating Canning’s attitude towards the Monroe 
doctrine. 


The general maxim that our interests and those the United States are essentially 
the same, &c., &c., one that cannot too readily admitted, when put forward 
the United States. 


But must not the dupes conventional language courtesy. The 
avowed pretension the United States put themselves the head the 
confederacy all the Americans, and sway that confederacy against Europe 
(Great Britain included), not pretension identified with our interests, one that 
can countenance tolerable. is, however, pretension which there use 
contesting the but must not say anything which seems admit 


Some delay has occurred the publication Professor Andrews’s 
Guide the Materials for American History 1783, the Public Record 
Office Great Britain (Carnegie Institution Washington, Washington 
D.C., 1912), owing the rearrangement papers the Record Office 
but volume The State Papers,’ has now been issued. Although his book 
guide, not calendar, assuredly much more than mere catalogue 
entries. means its prefaces and commentaries serves 
excellent introduction the system British administration, especially 
the eighteenth century. very useful appendix contains list papers 
under the old references with their equivalents the new system. 
Mr. Andrews gives interesting account the plantation office, its 
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different abodes, its establishment and arrangements. The four 
periods through which the board trade passed are clearly described, 
are the arrangements made after its dissolution. Though the accounts 
the papers are necessity brief, they are sufficient help inquirer 
his search for special knowledge. curious find that letters are 
still shut out from public inspection the record office which may 
studied without hindrance the British Museum. Mr. Andrews, 
valuable appendix, describes fully the proceedings the passage 
patent through the seals. Dr. Franklin Jameson, the director the 
historical department the Carnegie Institution Research, expresses, 
behalf American historical students, the cordial thanks the depart- 
ment the British officials who have helped the production this 
the thanks students, British less than American, are still 
more due the department itself which has undertaken this work, and 
especially its most capable and careful editor. 


his History the Jews America (New York: The Jewish Press 
Publishing Co., 1912) Mr. Wiernik aims reaching the ordinary reader, 
avoiding original investigations and learned disquisitions’. The volume 
well fulfils its author’s intentions, though the non-Jewish reader would 
gladly exchange mass biographical details (with portraits) modern 
worthies for more information about the Jews the seventeenth century 


The Cathedrals England and Wales, Mr. Francis Bond (London 
which first appeared 1899. Though the small size the book makes 
impossible show much detail, the numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs will found very helpful the reader, and the insertion ground- 
plans drawn uniform scale valuable feature the new edition 
but pity that some the latter represent obsolete state things. 
Thus both Chichester and Hereford the lady chapel marked the 
library. 


The subject the medieval castles England and Wales one that 
has late received considerable attention. Mr. Hamilton 
monograph upon the subject (Military Architecture England during the 
Middle Ages, London: Frowde, 1912) compressed into less than four 
hundred pages, and copiously illustrated, yet contains wealth detail 
that could easily have been expanded much longer work. The author 
traces the development military architecture England from the 
earliest form earthwork the fifteenth-century dwelling-house, which 
defence ceased the primary consideration. stage the 
development the castle and every variety plan produced medieval 
architects exemplified well-chosen instances and the writer’s know- 
ledge his material exceptionally wide. able, besides, draw 
upon France for analogies and for the models from which English 
castle-builders drew their inspiration. The book too full detail 
justify criticism details. Its author not writing guide 
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English castles, but history military architecture; yet the work 
might usefully taken guide many the castles described 
it. the worst the descriptions are too brief readily appre- 
the book cannot read cursorily, and, concentrating 
attention upon individual instances, perhaps easy forget the type. 
For that the complex nature the subject blame. Every castle 
has individuality its own, not grasped without taking into 
consideration its general plan; and consequently difficult, not 
impossible, isolate particular architectural features fortress and 
take them illustrative certain phase military architecture. 
must remembered, too, that development military architecture is, 
more than anything else, development the and the 
ground-plan almost invariably affected local considerations, the 
varieties any one type castle are numerous the instances it. 
The least satisfactory part the book the opening chapter, which 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson devotes twenty pages early earthworks and 
Roman stations. The subject too scantily dealt with justify its 
and the influence the British earthwork and Roman fort 
upon the castle later times sufficiently negligible have warranted 
their omission. Little gained from account Roman stations 
which describes the stone fort and omits all mention the earthwork. 
The book plentifully illustrated with photographs and drawings (the 
latter the work Mrs. Hamilton Thompson), and provided with 


Loth’s pamphlet, Contributions Etude des Romans Table 
Ronde (Paris Champion, 1912), consists seven essays, all full interest 
for students Arthurian legend and Celtic philology. The sixth essay, 
which proves that the source from which the extant form the Tristan 
story derived was composed Cornwall, contains several novel and 
convincing identifications localities mentioned the story with places 
Cornwall and the adjacent regions. The documentary evidence cited 
support these identifications forms useful contribution Cornish 
local history. 


Liber Luciani Laude Cestrie (Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society, 1912) Miss Taylor has done useful piece work very 
competent fashion. The author the Praise Chester is, after William 
FitzStephen, the earliest English writer topographical description 
FitzStephen makes his description London introduction 
his biography that eminent Londoner, St. Thomas Canterbury, 
Lucianus ekes out his description Chester with immense amount 
hortatory matter, that effect guide-book broken into frag- 
ments long courses sermons. Those interested the workings 
the medieval mind would perhaps have preferred Miss Taylor have 
printed the book whole, but she has given not only the part about 
Chester but enough the rest give shrewd notion the dreary 
wastes which she contented with abridging. With all its irrelevancies, 
the account Chester real addition our knowledge. The annota- 
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tions, the marginal summary, the index, and the introduction, are all well 
done, the short list annotated Chester obits which appended 
the main work. There are very few slips, such the translation panis 
siligineus, which should ‘rye bread’. The appendix, pp. 75-8, 
gives ingenious explanation some difficult notes written almost 
contemporary hand the text. cannot, however, said 
convincing, since reasons are given why monk Chester convent 
should wandering about Holy Week against all rule the south 
England. Mr. Stevenson, however, opinion that the readings 
and Ventona’, which the theory the Sussex and 
Hampshire Lenten trip are based, are more probably interpreted 
and Neutona’. that case need not seek Chichester and 
Winchester the modern equivalent these localities, but rather places close 
Chester. Thus the modern equivalent both forms just Newton’, 
and there is, Professor Tait has observed, Newton within the parish 
St. Oswald’s, Chester. Other local identifications are also not impossible, 
that might well reduce our monk’s wanderings his immediate 
vicinity. however, must conjectural. unlikely that the 
Gregory the Great, unless this particular part has 
been copied from much earlier work. few infelicities the marginal 
analysis, such peers the realm’ 62, and ‘the Madonna’, are 
hardly worth criticizing. Perhaps Miss Taylor has been little austere 
abridging the curious summary the duties sub-prior, and the 
interesting comparison between the clerk and the monk. Speaking 
generally, however, the book scholarly and practical addition the 
valuable series which forms part. 


The eighth volume the new series Archaeologia Aeliana (Society 
Antiquaries Newcastle-upon-Tyne), edited Mr. Blair (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1912), contains, besides the usual report and accounts, 
three shorter articles, brief note, and obituary notice Mr. 
Gibson, F.S.A., vice-president the society, with his portrait. 
these articles the most interesting the careful description case 
wardship tenure socage, Dr. Dendy. This drawn from 
the Tynemouth cartulary, and connected with the township Welton 
there are illustrations Welton Pele 1883, and Corbridge Church 
and Vicar’s Pele. The bulk the volume divided between Dr. Green- 
well’s Catalogue Durham and the Report the Excavations 
Corstopitum for 1911’. The former again illustrated numerous 
blocks the text, and nine full-page plates the more interesting 
examples, roughly classified easy refer from these the text, but 
still rather difficult find the illustrations from the catalogue. This 
instalment covers 737 private seals from Eboracum Laton, and includes, 
besides well-known Durham names, such Elvet, Eure, Fery, Fishburn, 
Greystanes, Greenwell, Heron, Kellawe, &c., many specimens from 
other parts England; the seals Thomas, earl Kent (no. 1489) 
and Philippa Lancaster (no. 1536) are special interest. There are 
also good instances punning legends (no. 917), the use the arms 
patrons (no. 918), ingenious designs (no. 972), canting badges (no. 1057), 
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gems (nos. 1076, 1294), St. Cuthbert’s eider-ducks (no. 1335), and other 
curiosities. The report the Corbridge finds even more notable 
including full account the memorable hoard 160 gold coins found 
decayed bronze jug, which was probably dropped the owner 
hurried flight about a.p. 162. These are figured, all except few 
duplicates, eight remarkably fine plates, glance which enables 
one appreciate Mr. Craster’s theory that combination two 
hoards, one closed not later than the beginning the reign Domitian, 
and the other consisting for the most part newly-minted and interesting 
pieces ranging from Trajan Antoninus Pius. may pointed out, 
addition, that the second and more interesting collection the pace 
accumulation diminished between the reigns Trajan and Hadrian, 
and fell off still more rapidly afterwards. hardly likely that any 
official chest would have contained few duplicates and many perfect 
specimens and difficult suppose that any private resident 
Corstopitum would have possessed large hoard. Perhaps 
banker’s reserve fund, the second and larger half saved system 
man with some eye for the artistic and historical interest well 
for the condition his The list these and the other coins 
found all that can but Mr. Bushe-Fox’s description 
with reconstructions the fragments pottery even more elaborate 
and instructive. amply illustrated and there are also good figures 
some fine carved slabs, monuments, and other sculptured objects 
and account roads streets connected with the Stanegate and 
Dere Street. All the evidence obtained 1911 continues indicate 
that the very last years Antoninus Pius some disaster befell the town 
which caused its abandonment. 


ERRATUM THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
lines 12, 13, place Newark read For the county Norfolk. 
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